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SUBCOMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE INTERNAL SECURITY ACT AND OTHER 
INTERNAL SECURITY LAWS 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1956 


Secrion I 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
HIGHLIGHTS OF 1956 


During the legislative session of 1956 the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee set out to learn the underlying facts of Soviet pene- 
tration of the United States. It did this to fulfill its function of 
informing the Congress of facts and circumstances in its field that 
should support intelligent legislation. Laws now in existence are 
becoming outmoded. The shifting disguises of Communist penetra- 
tion are becoming more deceptive and require that legislation now 
enacted be streamlined and be adjusted to changing maneuvers. Some 
laws now on the books may no longer apply. Others should be 
strengthened. Therefore a public record of the existing situation 
must be hewn. 

In the area of facts and conditions to be scrutinized, it must be 
borne in mind that congressional committees, by their very nature, 
should not be confined to analyzing activities that are now « riminal 
or proscribed by law. Determination of whether laws have been vio- 
lated is principally a function of the prosecuting agencies beginning 
with the Attorney General and the United States attorneys through- 
out the land. It is for the legislative committees to analyze all forces 
and factors that are injuring or undermining the well- -being of the 
Nation, and if necessary to make illegal, or criminal, acts which may 
now be within the law. In this respec “t congressional committees must 
operate in an area where acts may be harmful but not yet criminal. 
Therefore, they must stay well ahe: ad of the executive agencies and the 
prosecuting agencies in their endeavors. 

In order to know the nature of the Soviet penetration of this coun- 
try, it is necessary to know something of the strength of Soviet power 
throughout the world. The Communist movement here is a threat 
prine ipally because it is an extension of Soviet strength within our 
borders. If it were an indigenous menace it would have an entirely 
different nature. A Communist or a Soviet t agent becomes formidable 
because he represents Soviet power and has behind him the full force 
and resources of that mighty empire. The fluctuations then of the 
international machinery must be known to understand fully the 
individual’s capacity. 

During 1956 there were two broad tendencies in Soviet development 
throughout the world. Soviet power was considerably extended par- 
ticularly in the Middle East. The elections in France, Greece, Iceland, 
Tndonesia, and Ceylon reflected considerable accretions in Communist 
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strength. Soviet China continued to consolidate its grip on the Asiatic 
Continent and continued with its aggressive acts. 

At the same time the humanity of the objects of Soviet domination 
began to assert itself and in Hungary it burst forth with a mighty con- 
vulsion that caused ripples of unrest all the way back to the very heart 
of the Empire. The Soviet Union sent its legions to crush the popular 
uprising there and as the year ended, this aggression, savage as it 
was, prevailed without intervention from the West. The United Na- 
tions ordered that an observation team be sent to Hungary to report 
on the Soviet aggression but it was almost immediately dissolved when 
the Hungarian puppet government proclaimed its opposition to any 
fact-finding by the United Nations. The whole episode, dramatic and 
shattering as it was, reflected a gaping vulnerability of the Soviet 

<mpire, but as the year ended it could not be determined whether this 

weakness would be exploited or would proceed, under the impetus 
of its own reactions, on to further acts of disintegration of Commu- 
nist dominion, or whether the Soviet overlords would be able to 
consolidate their conquest and hold it forth as as example and a deter- 
rent to other satellites where rebellion might be brewing. 

Within the United States, agencies charged with the responsibility 
of thwarting Soviet penetration received a series of judicial setbacks. 
The Supreme Court of the United States rendered a decision that 
voided the dismissal by the executive branch of the Government of 
almost three hundred persons adjudged to be security risks.’ 

Another decision of that tribunal invalidated the prosecution on 
the part of the individual States of some important Communist agents 
and seriously challenged the efforts of the States to protect themselves 
against Soviet penetration. The court, in one other case, held that a 
municipality may not discharge, summarily, under an existing statute, 
its employees in positions of trust, who claim their privilege against 
self-incrimination in a public inquiry.? 

Against this backdrop, the Soviet apparatus here continued to 
function without diminution of effort. This effort had two general 
purposes: (1) To undermine the Nation’s strength and particularly 
to beat down the barriers already erected, both legal and in public 
outlook, against Communist penetration; and (2) to assist in Soviet 
expansion abroad. 


Brrp’s-Eyve View or Sovrer Activiry 1N THE UNITED STATES 


Soviet activity in the United States during the year took on three 
general forms. It manifested itself in the activities, some legal and 
some illegal, of the Soviet diplomatic, United Nations, and other mis- 
sions to this country; in the covert and in some few instances open 
activity of the American Communist Party which has been adjudi- 
cated to be an arm of the Soviet international organization and in 
the activities of a band of agents who are not formally Communists 
but whose loyalties and allegiance belongs to the Soviet Union. With 


1It is not known how many of these have retired or chosen not to claim their rein- 
statement rights. 

2As a result of this decision, Dr. Harry Slochower, professor at Brooklyn College, was 
awarded more than $40,000 in back pay, interest, and costs by the New York Supreme 
Court and ordered reinstated. Slochower had earlier invoked his privilege under the 
fifth amendment rather than deny or affirm the Internal Security Subcommittee’s evidence 
of his Communist Party membership when he was called in 1952, and had been dismissed 
by New York City because of that performance. 
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respect to the third group, since the strands of evidence establishing 
allegiance to a foreign power are often so tenuous and the evidence 
that reveals a man as an agent 1 or 2 years ago may only raise a pre- 
sumption of a continuance of this relationship, this area can only be 
broadly outlined. 

With respect to the activities of the Soviet personnel in the country, 
the subcommittee perceived that these individuals, emboldened by 
their successes that included the kidnaping of important scientific 
and political personalities abroad, moved aggressively among escapees 
and refugees and coerced repatriations and in some instances essayed 
virtual kidnapings that were calculated to further the purposes of 
Soviet psychological warfare. The refugees who were the objects of 
this repatriation campaign and of this coercive activity included not 
only persons from the Soviet Union but others from its satellite nations 
as well and, in one case, an American citizen. 

With respect to the second group, no witness came forth from the 
ranks of the Communists to tell the subcommittee of the actual strength 
of that organization. The subcommittee learned of few, if any, impor- 
tant defections from the Party * and an examination of the old Com- 
munist redoubts and reservoirs of power indicated that, despite self- 
effacing professions, there was no noticeable impairment of their 
power. Particularly after the Hungarian uprising, the prestige of 
the Communist parties in the United States and of the world in gen- 
eral fell off badly. It was a dip in prestige that was comparable to 
the decline that set in after the signing of the Nazi-Stalin pact in 1939 
and which gave way to the rise that commenced again in 1941. The 
current fall in prestige has been accompanied by numerous declara- 
tions on the part of the Communists themselves that professed weak- 
ness. It cannot be ascertained (because there is no evidence available 
to us, apart from their own statements which have always been self- 
serving) whether there are defections or whether the Communists are 
simply preparing a new form of organization that is calculated to 
avoid further prosecution or make further exposures more difficult. 
Strategic labor unions astride the vitals of our national defense re- 
main firmly in the clutches of unregenerate Communists. Communist 
lawyers practice their professions without molestation despite their 
service to the Communist cause. The infiltration of our press that 
was so successful a few years ago continues, but to a degree that we 
have not determined. Communist propagandists issue forth their 
handiwork in substantial quantities or provide a conduit for importa- 
tions from the Soviet Union, Red China, or the satellite countries. 

The third aspect of Soviet activity so difficult to establish can only 
be ascertained from the establishment of the Soviet agent relationship 
in the past and from the indulgence in the presumption that it con- 
tinues to exist. In its evidence, the subcommittee was again handi- 
capped by the psychological phenomenon that it generally takes 3 
or more years for a Communist agent or Party member to disentangle 
himself emotionally from his past sufficiently to testify against the 
conspiracy. So our direct evidence is at best that old at its point of 
origin. Only the circumstantial evidence of the prevalence of the 
same old Communist associations, with the same general political out- 





8 On the other hand, United States citizen Prof. O. S. Makar, and his wife, according to 
reports, defected to the U. S. S. R. Makar had had access to classified material up to 
“secret” at the White Sands Proving Grounds. 
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look and the concerted defiance of the authority of Congress admits 
of the drawing of any conclusions as to present allegiance. < 

The subcommittee has held extensive he arings ® over a period of 
years regarding the volume of Communist propaganda transmitted 
into this country from the Soviet Union and satellite nations. Ac- 
cording to expert testimony of officials from the United States Cus- 
toms Bureau of the Treasury Department, it has been determined that 
a considerable quantity of this propaganda has been received by con- 
sulates and embassies within the United States and representatives of 
the Soviet Government and which in turn was transshipped and re- 
distributed to other recipients throughout our Nation. It has been 
currently ascertained from officials of the United States Customs 
Bureau of the Treasury Department that this situation still persists. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY 


During 1956, the subcommittee held 88 open hearings, wherein more 
than 200 witnesses testified. Approximately one-third of these wit- 
nesses invoked the fifth amendment, on the ground of possible self- 
incrimination, rather than give responsive answers to questions regard- 
ing Communist activities.® 

During the year, the subcommittee encountered what appeared to 
be a concerted effort on the part of certain witnesses to challenge its 
authority to ask them questions concerning their knowledge of Com- 
munist Party activities. 

The subcommittee recognizes the second proviso of the fifth amend- 
ment of the Constitution, as a proper ground for refusal to answer, if 
the witness fears possible self-incrimination. But a direct ch: lenge 
to the subcommittee’s authority could not be ignored. Witnesses who 
used this tactic of challenging the right of the subcommittee to ques- 
tion them, but who did not avail themselves of the fifth amendment, 
had therefore to be cited for contempt and the record turned over to 
the Justice Department for prosecution. 

Six witnesses declined to use the constitutional privilege but, in- 
stead, challenged the jurisdiction of the subcommittee. Five of the 
6, and 1 witness who testified in 1955, have been indicted by a Federal 
grand jury for contempt of the Senate because of this course.” ® 





‘For instance, Joe North was described in testimony before the subcommittee in 1955 
as having been earlier a “lookout’’ for Soviet intelligence. When he was subpenaed in 
1956, all we could ascertain from his appearance was that he is now associated with the 
Daily Worker. To all questions, he claimed constitutional immunity rather than answer. 

5 Hearings before Subcommittee on Internal Security: Study of Character and Extent 
of Foreign Propaganda Coming Into the United States, October 6, 1955, Chicago, IIL; 
and September 21, 1955, New Orleans, La. 

* List of witnesses showing printed volume in which testimony appears will be found 
in appendix E. 

1 The following individuals who testified before the Internal Security Subcommittee were cited for con- 
tempt of Congress by the United States Senate during the 2d session of the 84th Congress: 





| | 
Witness | Resolution Adopted Indicted 

ey iS eed S. Res. 255 May 10,1956 | 
Mary Knowles ‘ pee See se | S. Res. 240 Apr. 30,1956 | Nov. 26, 1966 
Herman Liveright__-......--- cae ene |e” | eee .do ae Do. 
Harvey M. Matusow S. Res. 131 Mar. 29, 1956 | 
Seymour Peck. Se eeee petaycists Stee 8. Res. 254. _-- May 10,1956 | Do. 
I nie Sy EE soc ctnsAyacealiceuec Do, 
Robert Shelton ___.______.. 8. Res. 253 do ae Do, 
Alden Whitman S. Res. 256 MEO os Do 


With 4 exception of Mary Knowles and Harvey Matusow who appeared before the subcommittee 
during 1955, all of the above witnesses testified before the subcommittee in 1956. A detailed discussion of 
the above ex onten pt cases will be found in anpendix G. 

8 After this report was concluded, Mary Knowles, Herman Liveright, and Robert Shelton 
were found guilty. 
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In addition to the public hearings the committee had held 72 
executive hearings with 145 witnesses, many of whom appeared later in 
public hearings. In the process of “weeding-out” prospective wit- 
nesses, and as “part of the subcommittee’s investigating activity, staff 
interviews were held during the year with more than 500 persons. 

This year, the subcommittee has printed and distributed 36 vol- 
umes of testimony, with an average printing of 6,000 copies of each vol- 
ume. It also has printed two interim reports: Recording of Jury Delib- 
erations and The Episode of the Russian Seamen, a brochure, The Com- 
munist Party: What It Is, How It Works, A Handbook for Americ: ans, 
and a document called Soviet Treaties and Violations.° 

It also has reprinted earlier reports on the Institute of Public Rela- 
tions, Activities of United States Citizens Employed by the United 
Nations, Interlocking Subversion in Government Departments, The 
Korean War and Related Matters, and the 1954 Report of the Sub- 
committee. Reprints also were made of 3 volumes of the United 
Nations hearings, 2 of Communist Propaganda and 1 of Communism 
in Labor Unions, together with a Senate document called Documentary 
Proof, which contained excerpts from official Soviet literature. In 
all, 111,000 copies of the reprints were received, most of which went 
to meet long-pending requests. 


HANDBOOK FoR AMERICANS 


In pursuance of its duty to study subversive activities affecting the 
United States, the Internal Security Subcommittee has acquired, prin- 
cipally from knowledgeable witnesses, under oath, a mass of infor- 
mation about the Communist Party, US: A, 

This information, gathered from its ow n hearings and other records, 
including the hearings of other congressional committees, was com- 
piled and correlated and published by the subcommittee in late Decem- 
ber 1955, as a 100-page monograph entitled “The Communist Party 
of the United States of America-—-What It Is, How It Works—A 
Handbook for Americans.” 

The original printing of this handbook, 6,000 copies, was almost 
immediately exhausted. 

Requests for the document continued to arrive by telephone, by 
telegraph, by mailbags full of postal cards and letters. The Mem- 
bers of Congress, sec curity agencies and officers, patriotic societies, 
schools, churches, and other organizations rapidly swelled the list 
into many thousands. 

On January 5, Chairman Eastland, by concurrent resolution, asked 
Congress to authorize a supplemental printing of 50,000 copies, as a 
Senate document. Before the Senate could act, other thousands of 
copies had been requested of the subcommitte and the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing raised the authorization to 75,000. 

The Senate approved promptly but, before the House acted, in late 
April, the list of additional requests had again mounted by tens of 
thousands and Congress, acting on a new resolution submitted by the 
chairman, authorized a third printing, again of 75,000 copies. 

The Government Printing Office printed a supply for its own ac- 
count and as of December 1 had sold 22,829 copies. 


*Complete list of subcommittee publications during 84th Congress will be found in 
appendix B. 
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In the meantime, specifically on May 3, or almost immediately after 
the House approved the first reprint resolution, a court order to pre- 
vent further printing of the document was issued by a visiting Federal 
Judge, Robert N. Wilkin, of Ohio. 

This action was taken on the basis of a plea instituted in the name 
of the Methodist Federation for Social Action, for an injunction 
against the Public Printer to forbid further printing and against 
the Government Superintendent of Documents to halt distribution 
of the handbook. The federation, which has no connection with the 
Methodist Church, had complained that the handbook, by citing the 
federation as an example of a Communist religious front, had injured 
its members. 

The Joint Committee on Printing, which supervises all congres- 
sional printing, promptly contested the right of the courts to interfere 
with congressional activities and, through its chairman, Senator Carl 
Hayden, | instructed the Public Printer and the Superintendent of 
Documents to disregard the court order. 

Senator Hayden pointed out, in a statement, that— 


If a court can enjoin Congress from issuing a report it 
will only be a matter of time before our remarks on the floor 
of the Senate or the House of Representatives would be sub- 
ject to judicial review and a complete breakdown of the con- 
stitutional principle of separation of powers would ensue. 

Later that same day, Federal Judge F. Dickinson Letts, of Wash- 
ington, countermanded the Wilkin order. 

Attorneys for the federation then brought the matter before a 
Federal appeals court, a three-judge panel of which heard argument 
on May 8 and announced, on May 25, its refusal to interfere with 
congressional printing. 

The court said, through Chief Judge Henry W. Edgerton: 

We have no more authority to prevent Congress, or a com- 
mittee or a public officer acting at the express direction of 
Congress, from publishing a document than to prevent them 
from publishing the Congressional Record. 


A revealing sidelight on the injunction suit came to the attention 
of the subcommittee a few w eeks later when it obtained a 2,000-word 
report on an earlier meeting in New York April 11, at which plans 
were <liscussed to “break Eastland’s *° power. 

This report revealed that at this meeting, sponsored by the Religious 
Freedom Committee and the Methodist Federation, a step-by-step 
program had been laid out to prevent publication of the Handbook. 
The first effort was to be directed toward exerting pressure on Mem- 
bers of Congress to block approval of the January reprint resolu- 
tion. That failing, the courts were to be asked to enjoin publication 
and the meeting was told that attorneys already had been engaged for 
that purpose. 

Funds were collected at the meeting to finance the campaign. 

The committee later heard testimony from Alexander Munsell, a 
former New York color printer, that he had attended the meeting, 


% Sen, James O. Eastland (Democrat, Mississippi), Chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary and of the Subcommittee on Internal Security. 
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but he claimed he had arrived late and heard little of the discussion. 
Munsell invoked the fifth amendment on a question as to whether he 
is now a member of the Communist Party, and on another as to whether 
he is the Alex Munsell who was a Communist candidate for the Balti- 
more City Council in 1939. He first refused to say whether he was 
treasurer of the parishioners committee for Holy Trinity, the church 
for which the Reverend Howard Melish is pastor, but later made aflida- 
vit that he did hold that post. He could not recall whether he heard 
talks at the April 11 meeting by Dr. Harry F. Ward, the chairman of 
meeting, who had been identified at various congressional hearings as 
a member of numerous Communist fronts, or the Reverend Lee H. Ball. 

Undeterred by this incident, public response to the handbook con- 
tinued overwhelmingly favorable. 

Some newspapers asked for copies to distribute to all their sub- 
scribers, others printed it chapter by chapter, in installments. Its text 
was printed by U.S. News & World Report. Facts Forum reprinted 
it in installaments. The Saturday Evening Post recommended it in 
alead editorial. The New Leader devoted four columns to a summary. 

The handbook was reprinted in book form by Bookmailer, a New 
York publishing firm. A writer asked, and received, permission to 
translate it into Japanese for publication in the Okinawa papers. 

The American Bar Association’s Special Committee on Communist 
Tactics, Strategy and Objectives recommended that it be read by 
many citizens as possible. 

While the great bulk of — of the handbook were mailed to in- 
dividuals who wrote to the subcommittee from all parts of the United 
States, the veterans’ organizations and patriotic societies distributed 
many ‘thousands at their own expense. The American Legion sent 
copies to State and large local headquarters for use of members. The 
Daughters of the American Revolution supplied each of the chairmen 
of their more than 3,000 local Ameri icanization committees. 

The American Wage Earners’ Foundation of Chicago, in its pub- 
lication The National Independent Labor Journal and in coopera- 
tion with Dr. George S. Benson, president of Harding College, 
Searcy, Ark., whose columns Looking Ahead and Listen Americans 
appear, the subcommittee was told, in 4,000 newspapers and publi- 

rations, offered copies of the document and purchased a supply to 
meet the demand. 

Copies of the Handbook were supplied to each of its National 
Sec urity Committee chairmen by the Idaho Federation of Business 
and Professional Women. 

Many schools asked for generous allotments. To these were added 
individual requests from teachers and students, both often identified 
with politic: ‘ or social-science courses. Many libraries requested 
copies. Church officials of many denominations and in many sections 
sought supplies. 

There was, of course, a marked interest among security officers from 
the Federal grade to municipal police specialists, and among the 
various intelligence units from the FBI to State commissions and the 
schools of the armed services. 

The Department of Public Instruction of Hawaii cooperated with 
the Territorial Commission on Subversive Activities to distribute the 
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document to all public schools and to all Territorial, city, and county 
government officials and department heads. 
The document is still in active demand. 


TREATY DOCUMENT 


The subcommittee study of Soviet treatybreaking was first printed 
in 1955. coincident with the Geneva Conference. 
Ina forew ord, Chairman Eastland observed that— 


The staff studied nearly a thousand treaties and agree- 
ments of the kinds described above, both bilateral and 
multilateral, which the Soviets have entered into not only 
with the United States, but with countries all over the world. 
The staff found that, in the 38 short years since the Soviet 
Union came into existence, its Government had broken its 
word to virtually every country to which it ever gave a signed 
promise. 


In that statement he questioned whether treatybreaking is not an 


instrument of national policy for the U. S. S. R. and he quoted from 
two official sources. 


First Zinoviev, a Lenin lieutenant, in 1919 


We are willing to sign an unfavorable peace—it would 
only mean we should put no trust whatever in the piece 
of paper we should sign. We should use the breathing 
space so obtained in order to gather our strength so that 
the mere continued existence of our Government would keep 
up the worldwide propaganda which Soviet Russia has been 
carrying on for more than a year. 


Then Stalin: 


Words must have no relations to actions—otherwise what 
kind of diplomacy is it? Words are one thing, actions an- 
other. Good words are a mask for concealment of bad deeds. 


Sincere diplomacy is no more possible than dry water or 
wooden iron. 


In a preface to the latest edition, Senator Eastland presents the 
conclusion: 


Communism is not an evil thing only because it has been 
controlled by evil men since it first rose to power in 1917, 

It is organically evil. You must renounce “bourgeois 
morality,” you must become an evil man before you can 
become a good Communist. You must be a liar, a cheat, and 
probably a spy before you can represent a Communist nation 
in international diplom: icy. You must have no more regard 
for honor when you sign an agreement on behalf of your 
country, than a forger does when he puts a name on a check. 

** * . . + 


As far as the Communists were concerned, the “spirit of 
Geneva” was just as fraudulent as the spirit of Yalta, or 
Teheran, or any other international meeting attended by 
Red conspirators 
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We will never come to grips with historic reality until those 
who hold the levers of western power have the moral and in- 
tellectual courage to confront this single, monstrous fact. 


The 9,000 copies of the original printing of this treaty document 
were quickly exhausted. An additional 13,000 copies was received 
when the Senate accepted it as an official document. ‘ 

Last spring Congress approved a third printing, which permitted 
the record to be brought up to date. From this printing, the sub- 
committee has received 12,500 copies, bringing the total available for 
subcommittee distribution to 34,500 out of a total 162,000 copies 
printed. 

Requests for this document have come, as is usual with the subcom- 
mittee’s materials, from all parts of the Nation and from widely varied 
sources. Notable are requests from libraries and from political science 
teachers and students. Patriotic societies and Government agencies 
have distributed quantities to their members and staffs. 

Copies were sent to China, to Canada, and were requested by a 
number, of foreign embassies and legations. More than 1,000 copies 
were supplied to representatives of the press and radio and to other 
writers and speakers. 

LEGISLATION 


The subcommittee often is challenged by an unwilling witness to 
show a legislative purpose as justification for its hearings. 

The challenge is, of course, a subterfuge, for the witness would be no 
more cooperative if a legislative purpose were specifically set out. 
However, the record of the 84th Congress, as well as that of its im- 
mediate predecessors, provides an effective answer. 

During the 84th Congress, 17 bills were referred to the Internal 
Security Subcommittee. Of these, 14 were reported by the subcom- 
mittee to the full Committee on the Judiciary, and 3 were still pend- 
ing in the subcommittee at the close of the second session. Public 
hearings were held on 6 of the 17. 

Of the 14 bills reported by the subcommittee to the full Committee 
on the Judiciary, 2 (S. 2375 and H. R. 3882) are now Public Laws 
254 and 893, respectively. The former provides that the term of mem- 
bers of the Subversive Activities Control Board shall be 5 years. The 
latter requires the registration of certain persons who have knowledge 
of or have received instruction or assignment in the espionage, 
counterespionage or sabotage service or techniques of a foreign gov- 
ernment or foreign political party. A third bill (S. 750) was identical 
with H. R. 3882, and was postponed indefinitely upon the passage of 
the latter. 

The bill S. 2887, introduced on Jan. 9, 1956, by Senators Eastland 
and Jenner, to prohibit the recording of secret deliberations by grand 
or petit juries in United States courts, also was enacted by the Congress 
and was approved by the President on Aug. 2, 1956, thereby becoming 
Public Law 919. 

The legislation stemmed from subcommittee hearings in October 
1955, when testimony was received regarding a project of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago wherein tape recordings were made of jury de- 
liberations in 5 civil cases tried in the United States district court at 
Wichita, Kansas. 


85270—57——_2 
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In addition, 2 other bills (S. 1392 and S. 547), whtich had likewise 
been reported ‘to the full committee, were postponed indefinitely when 
the committee elected to approve instead, without referral to the sub- 
committee, substantially identical legislation which had alre: udy 
passed the House of Representatives (H. R. 4753 and H. R. 9854). 
The House versions of these bills were subsequently signed into law. 
The first (corresponding to S. 1392) is now Public Law 173, which 
increases from 2 to 3 years the standard contained in subsection (e) (1) 
of section 13A of the Subversive Activities Control Act with respect 
to the past affiliations of individuals conducting the effective manage- 
ment of organizations allegedly Communist-infiltrated. The second 
(similar to S. 547) is now Public Law 766, which increases the 
penalties applicable to seditious conspiracy, advocating the overthrow 
of the Government, and conspiring to advocate such overthrow, to a 
uniform maximum of 20 years’ imprisonment and a $20,000 fine. 

Of the remaining 9 bills reported to the full committee, 1 (S. 2171), 
which provided that a member of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board should continue in office after the expiration of his term until 
his successor was appointed and had qualified, was passed by both 
Houses of the Congress but vetoed by the President. Another 
(S. 1273), which made certain technical changes in the Foreign Agents 
Registration Act of 1938, was approved by ‘the Senate but failed to 
reach the floor of the Poe of Representatives. 

Three bills (S. 3617, S. 374, and S. 782) were approved by the full 
Committee on the Tudici ry but were still on the Senate Calendar 
when Congress adjourned. One of these (S. 374) would have ex- 
tended, and in certain cases suspended, the statute of limitations on 
false swearing by Government employees with respect to subversive 
activities and connections, while another (S. 782) would have pre- 
vented American citizens of questionable loyalty from accepting any 
office or employment in or under the United Nations. 

The third (S. 3617) was designed to restore the effectiveness of 42 
State sedition laws which were virtually nullified by the decision of 
the Supreme Court of the United States in Pennsylvania v. Nelson. 
The Court in that case held that Congress had intended to preempt 
the field of sedition legislation. On May 11, 1956, the subcommittee 
held a hearing on S. 3617 and a similar measure (S. 3603), both of 
which declared that Congress had had no such intent. The attorneys 
general of Massachusetts and New Hampshire appeared in person, and 
communications from the attorneys general of Washington, Vermont, 
Alabama, Kentucky, Georgia, Missouri, Maryland, Connecticut, and 
Texas were received in the record—all requesting such corrective leg- 
islation. Attorney General George Fingold, of Massachusetts, as 
chairman of the committee on subversive activities of the National 
Association of Attorneys General, presented a resolution of his com- 
mittee to the same effect. Senators Bridges, Martin of Pennsylvania, 
and McCarthy, appeared personally to urge the passage of legislation 
of this type, and statements from Senators Bricker, “Potter, Salton- 
stall, and Stennis, to the same effect, were received for the record. 
Miles D. Kennedy submitted a resolution expressing the support of 
the national] organization of the American Legion for such a law, and 
this was likewise received for the record. 
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As a result of these impressive expressions of opinion, and in keeping 
with what appeared to have been the clear intent of the Congress, the 
committee reported S. 3617 to the full Committee on the Judiciary, 
and indefinitely postponed the similar S. 3603. As indicated above, 
the full committee likewise approved the bill unanimously, but it 
remained on the Senate Calendar at adjournment. 

S. 4047, S. 4050, and S. 4051, were essentially similar bills designed 
to contravene the effect of the Supreme Court’s decision in Cole v. 
Young, where the Court held Executive Order 10450 unconstitutional 
insofar as it extended the provisions of the Summary Suspension Act 
of 1950 to all departments and agencies of the Government. There 
the Court declared that Congress had intended this act to apply 
only to “sensitive” positions, and all three bills expressly denied any 
such intent. 

After holding public hearings on June 26 and 27, 1956, the subcom- 
mittee reported all three measures to the full Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, but none was acted on prior to adjournment. 

Three of the 17 bills referred to the subcommittee remained there 
when Congress adjourned. These were S. 251, which would in effect 
have made mere membership in the Communist Party a crime; S. 681, 
to authorize the Federal Government to guard strategic defense facili- 
ties against persons believed to be disposed to commit sabotage or 
espionage; and S. 2376, which would have amended the Subversive 
Activities Control Act to provide for the preliminary evaluation of 
derogatory information concerning applicants for Government em- 
ployment. Public hearings were conducted on S. 681 on April 29, 
May 6 and 13, and June 2, 1955, and testimony or statements of 27 
individuals were received, but (as already indicated) the subcommit- 
tee preferred to take no action. 


SUBCOMMITTEE SPURS LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


The subcommittee record on legislation considered by the Senate or 
its committees during the 84th Congress: 

S. 374, to provide for extension and suspension in certain cases of 
statutes of limitation on false swearing by Government employees 
with respect to subversive activities and connections, was introduced 
by Senator William E. Jenner (Republican, of Indiana), who was 
subcommittee chairman during the 83d Congress. 

In its report of July 17, 1953, on subversion in education, the sub- 
committee said : 


The length of time involved for a Communist to make a 
complete break with the organization and its ideology and to 
acquire the outlook necessary to reveal the details of his par- 
ticipation in the Communist Party was such that it was im- 
possible to determine from ex-Communists the present status 
of the infiltration. This is so because Communism so per- 
vades the whole being of an individual Communist that it is 
not easily or quickly put aside. 
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It repeated this statement in its report of July 30, 1953, on Inter- 
locking Subversion in Government Departments, adding: 


Consequently, it is an exceptional case when an ex-Com- 
munist can testify to another’s Communist membership less 
than 3 years back." 


In the later report it made a specific recommendation, as follows: 


That a thorough study be made by the Committee on the 
Judiciary, in cooperation with the Department of Justice, of 
existing legislation, with a view toward extending the statute 
of limitation on false swearing and false affirmations by Gov- 
ernment employees concerning Communist membership and 
subversion. 

S. 681, to authorize the Federal Government to guard strategic 
defense facilities against individuals believed to be disposed to commit 
acts of sabotage, espionage, and other subversion, was introduced by 
Senator John Marshall Butler, Republican, of Maryland, a subcom- 
mittee member. 

During the past 6 years, the subcommittee has held 9 investiga- 
tions for the purpose of determining the extent of Communist infiltra- 
tion into various labor unions. These were: Subversive Influence in 
the Dining Car and Railroad Workers’ Union (1951) ; Subversive Con- 
trol of the United Public Workers of America (1951); Subversive 
Control of the Distributive, Processing, and Office Workers of America 
(1951-52) ; Subversive Infiltration of the Telegraph Industry (1951- 
52) ; Subversive Influence in the United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America (1952-53); Communist Domination of Union 
Officials in Vital Industry (1952); Subversive Influence in Cer- 
tain Labor Organizations (1953-54) ; Communism in Labor Unions 
(1954); and Subversive Influence in Certain Industrial Plants 
(1954-55). 

All these hearings indicated that the membership of these unions 
included Communists. The number, percentagewise, as compared to 
the total membership, was small, but potentially dangerous if, as is 
Communist practice, it is strategically placed. Several bills have 
been offered by subcommittee members to meet this situation, and 
the current proposal, which had administration support, is the latest 
of these. 

The subcommittee held four public hearings on the legislation, but 
had made no recommendation when Congress adjourned. 

S. 782, to prevent United States citizens of questionable loyalty 
from accepting any office or employment in or under the United 
Nations, originally was introduced by the late Senator Pat McCarran, 
first chairman of the Internal Security Subcommittee, as S. 3 of 
the 83d Congress. It stemmed from a recommendation by the subcom- 
mittee, following a series of hearings at which 21 Americans employed 
by the United Nations invoked the fifth amendment in responding to 
questions regarding Communist activities. §. 3 passed the Senate, 
but the House took no action and 8. 782, a similar bill, was introduced 
in the 84th Congress. 





11This same material represented a subcommittee contribution to the enactment of 8. 
1392, which was introduced by Senator Butler and became Public Law 173. 
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The subcommittee’s original recommendation was: 


That legislative safeguards be established to prevent future 
employment by international organizations, located in this 
country, of American nationals of questionable loyalty to the 
United States; and that a definite arrangement be entered 
into between the United States Government and international 
organizations, under which information concerning the rec- 
ords of all American applicants for employment should be 
submitted to responsible officials of the international organi- 
zations so that the security of the United States may be 
protected. 


In a later report (March 22, 1954) on the same subject, the subcom- 
mittee said : 


We * * * recommend the enactment of the bill S. 3, spon- 
sored by Senator Pat McCarran and passed by the Senate last 
June, which would prevent United States citizens of ques- 
tionable loyalty to the United States Government from ac- 
cepting any office of employment in or under the United 
Nations. We deplore opposition to this bill by agencies in 
the executive branch of the Government which should be 
supporting this bill as the only effective means of attaining 
its objectives. 


S. 1273, to amend sections 1, 3, and 4 of the Foreign Agents Regis- 
tration Act, as amended, is another bill to implement subcommittee 
recommendations. 

From its inception, the subcommittee has been concerned with the 
appalling amount of propaganda pouring into the United States from 
the several Communist countries. It has made a continuing check 
from time to time, beginning in 1951, as to the source of such propa- 
ganda and the methods of its distribution in the United States. At 
the conclusion of hearings in 1951, the subcommittee made the follow- 
ing recommendation: 


That the Foreign Agents Registration Act be amended so 
as to require the registration of every diplomatic or consular 
officer of a foreign government who is engaged in the prepara- 
tion or dissemination of political propaganda (Communist 
Propaganda Activities in the United States, p. IX). 


This recommendation was repeated in 1953 after a further series of 
hearings (Communist Underground Printing Facilities and Illegal 
Propaganda, p. XVIII). 

The legislation passed the Senate too late in the session for House 
action. 

S. 3603 and S. 3617 were introduced to meet a situation resulting 
from the Supreme Court’s nullification of State sedition laws. The 
Court had held that Federal interest in the sedition field “is so domi- 
nant that the Federal system must be assumed to preclude enforcement 
of State laws on the same subject.” 

The subcommittee held hearings on the two bills, recommending 
postponement of S. 3603 and after amendment of S. 3617 to accom- 
modate some provisions of S. 3603 approved it for enactment. This bill 
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would amend title 18, United States Code, to authorize the enforcement 
of State statutes prescribing criminal penalties for subversive activi- 
ties. It was reported to the Senate on June 6, but the Senate did not 
act before adjournment. 

Of the 3 bills, S. 4050, S. 4051, and S. 4047, which had for their 
purpose the reinstatement of Presidential authority, denied by the 
Supreme Court in a decision on June 11, to suspend employment of 
Government ne holding nonsensitive positions, the first, S$. 4050, 
was introduced by Chairman James QO. Eastland. 

S. 2376, a bill to prov ide for the preliminary evaluation of deroga- 
tory information concerning individuals seeking Government: em- 
ployment evolved from the subcommittee’s review of the operation of 
the Subversive Activities Control Board. Representatives of the 
Justice Department and the Board participated with members of the 
subcommittee in a roundtable discussion which was later summarized 
and evaluated in the subcommittee’s publication Subversive Activities 
Control Act of 1950. 

The measure, which was one of three recommended in that docu- 
ment, was introduced by Senator Eastland. The others also intro- 
duced by the subcommittee chairman were passed by the Congress 
and one (S. 2375) became law; the other (S. 2171) was vetoed. 

S. 3935, introduced by Senator Jenner to cure the immigration rec- 
ords of several thousand postwar emigrees, stemmed from the subcom- 
mittee’s hearings in 1956 on refugee problems. It reached the Senate 
floor too late for action in the 84th C ongress. 


RESULTS FROM SUBCOMMITTEE ACTIVITY 


It should be noted that some of the subcommittee’s hearings 
have been beneficial to the internal security of the United States 
without necessity for new legislation. The Matusow hearings, for 
instance, revealed a Communist conspiracy to attack the antisubversive 
program in general, including the investigating committees, the courts 
and responsive witnesses, and thereby to deceive the public. 

Other hearings provided information on the plight of thousands of 
European refugees who, at the end of World War II, adopted false 
names and biogr: aphical histories to avoid forced repatriation to the 
U.S.S. R. where slavery or death waited them, but who are now legally 
unable to become American citizens because of this false record and 
who may be objects of Soviet attempts to blackmail them into returning 
to the U. S. S. R. or becoming Soviet spies in this country. 

For their participation in the kidnaping of 5 of the 9 Soviet sailors 
who had sought asylum in the United States after the Chinese had cap- 
tured their oil tanker, the 7’wapse, 2 Russians connected with the Soviet 
U.N. delegation were declared persona non grata by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Chairman Eastland, in a letter to Secretary Dulles, had pointed out 
that testimony by the four remaining seamen and others had revealed 
that these Soviet officials used threats and engaged in activities which 
amounted to force in dealing with the sailors. 

On April 25, the Department advised the Soviet Chief Delegate, 
Arkady Sobolev, that Aleksandr K. Burynov an attaché of the mis- 
sion, was no longer acceptable in the U nited States and that the re- 
quest for a return visa for Nikolai Turkin, the third secretary, was 
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denied. Turkin had accompanied the five redefecting sailors to the 
Soviet. The Department’s explanation was that these men had vio- 
lated terms of the U. N. headquarters agreement. 

On October 29, the Department asked that Konstantin P. Ekimov, 
first secretary of the Soviet delegation to the United Nations be sent 
home. This was after Chairman Eastland, in a letter to Secretary 
Dulles had pointed out that Ekimov had been active in arranging 
the departure for the Soviet of the 214-year-old Tanya _Chwostow, 
American-born, and therefore a citizen of the United States. He 
recalled, also, that Ekimov had participated in the affair of the Soviet 

sailors and that the evidence in that case had previously been supplied 
the Department. Ekimov left on November 30.2? 


INDEX IN PREPARATION 


Preparation of a composite name index to subcommittee hearings 
was underway during most of 1956. This project is nearly complete, 
and the index is expected to be ready for printing early in 1957. 

The index volume will contain approxim: utely 1 50,000 names, prin- 
cipally of persons, organizations, and publications, which have ap- 
peared in public testimony and accompanying documents since 1951 
when the subcommittee began its scrutiny of problems of subversion 
in the United States and through 1955. 

In this connection, the subcommittee draws attention to the com- 
pilation and publication, by the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations, of a comprehensive summary index of all congressional 
investigations of communism and subversive activities from 1918 to 
1956. This 382-page volume (S. Doc. No. 148) will serve as a valuable 
aid to research on these subjects for this subcommittee and other 
bodies and individuals engaged in similar studies. 


HEARINGS CURRENTLY UNDERWAY 


Early in 1956, Chairman Eastland announced a new series of hear- 
ings by the subcommittee under the general heading, “Scope of Soviet 
Activity i in the United States.” The brief announcement which ini- 
tiated these merits quotation in full: 


The Internal Security Subcommittee will begin a series 
of hearings on the scope of Soviet activity in the United 
States. We shall try to determine to what extent Soviet 
power operates through the Communist Party here and to 


12 Also during the year, two other Soviet officials have been sent home on demand of the 
State Department, Col. Ivan Bubchikov, on May 14, 1956, and Maj. Yuri P. Krylov, on 
January 15, 1957. Both were assistant military attachés and each was charged by the 
State Department with activities incompatible with his mission. The Department said 
specifically that Krylov’s offense was the improper purchase of quantities of electronic 
equipment through an unnamed American intermediary. Bubchikov was said to have been 
caught picking up information at a secret letter drop. 

13 In 1952 the subcommittee held hearings on the International Union of Mine, Mill, and 
Smelter Workers during which Maurice Travis, then secretary-treasurer, and Clinton 
Jencks, then international representative, were described as Communists. 

Both Travis and Jencks were indicted, tried, and convicted of making false statements 
in denying Communist affiliations in connection with affidavits under the Taft-Hartley 
Act. Both cases are presently on appeal, Travis in the Supreme Court, where it was 
argued October 17, 1956, and Jencks in the Court of Appeals at Denver. 

Furthermore, the Subversive Activities Control Board has announced that hearings 
will begin February 4, 1957, to determine whether the union itself, possibly the largest 
independent labor organization in the United States, is a Communist infiltrated organi- 
zation. 
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what extent other organizations have been devised to effec- 
tuate its purposes. We shall study the structural revisions 
that the Communists have made in their network in order 
to avoid detection, and endeavor to trace the movement of 
individual agents through these changing structures. 

Under consideration during these hearings will be the 
activities of Soviet agents and agencies, not now registered, 
whose activities may warrant legislative action. We shall 
endeavor to determine to what extent this Soviet activity 
here is calculated to contribute to Soviet expansion abroad 
and to what extent it is working to undermine the structure 
and composition of our own Government here. As the facts 
bearing on these issues are gathered in the public record of 
this subcommittee, we shall be able to make recommenda- 
tions or determinations as to whether the Internal Security 
Act of 1950 and other existing laws should be repealed, 
amended, or revised, or new laws enacted. 


The great majority of hearings held by the Internal Security Sub- 
committee since the above announcement was made have been in line 
with the intent there stated. Soviet activity in this country has been 
studied in a wide variety of manifestations. For example, very con- 
siderable attention has been given to the illegal and covert activities of 
Soviet diplomatic representatives—both in the Soviet Embassy and 
consular offices and in its United Nations delegation. Many of these 
“diplom: ats” have been shown to be trained agents of the Soviet secret 
police, carrying out assignments as such. On the other hand, the hear- 
ings concerning Tass, the Soviet news agency, revealed a far more 
subtle, though perhaps no less deadly, form of Soviet activity—the 
quiet, comprehensive, and effective gathering information through 
the numerous channels open to a news agency. And of course the rami- 
fied and tireless activities of America’s domestic Communists remain 
as they have always been, a major aspect of Soviet activity in this 
country, and as such, were carefully watched and investigated by the 
subcommittee. 

The investigation of the scope of Soviet activity in the United 
States continues to be the major, though by no means the only, con- 
cern of the Internal Security Subcommittee, and it is anticipated 
that further hearings will be conducted into those aspects of the prob- 
lem mentioned above and many others as well. 

Meanwhile, as described in another section of this report, 1956 saw 
the development of another series of hearings which opened up a 
hitherto unexplored area within the subcommittee’s jurisdiction. Evi- 
dence was received indicating that control of an impressive number of 
American corporations, inc Juding some holding a unique place in the 
realm of national defense, had been ac quired by anonymous accumula- 
tions of capital held abroad—notably in Canada and in numbered 
accounts in Swiss banks. Without attempting to prejudge the ques- 
tion whether this capital, or any significant portion of it, represents a 
menacing Soviet influence in vital American industry, the subcom- 
mittee felt obliged to investigate further the extent and possible impli- 

ations of these : anonymous ‘foreign holdings, from the standpoint of 
the internal security of the U nited States. 

This inquiry is still only in its opening phases, and has been 
severely handicapped by the committee’s financial inability to employ 
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the trained personnel necessary to conduct a serious exploration of 
this complex and highly technical field. Nevertheless, several broad 
avenues of investigation already clearly demand attention. For 
example, it seems reasonably clear that an attempt has been made, 
and may still be in process, to unload in the American market certain 
German securities stolen by the Soviet authorities from the vaults of 
the Reichsbank in Berlin in 1945. Again, the possible desirability of 
legislation to compel disclosure of the true ownership of Swiss bank 
accounts exercising a controlling voice in American industry deserves 
serious consideration. Fins ally, and quite independently of the 
problem presented by the Swiss accounts, further investigation is 
needed to determine the desirability, from the st: undpoint of national 
security, of additional legislation to limit the extent of foreign in- 
fluence, if not of foreign control, over American corporations. 

Security in the modern world is not merely a matter of protection 
against espionage or policy subversion, but requires an equally sophis- 
ticated comprehension of the less glamorous but equally important 
spheres of financial and industrial control. Available time and funds 
have not hitherto permitted the subcommittee to go into this highly 
important field fully. 

In connection with this first section of its report, the subcommittee 
makes the following general conclusions and recommendations which 
have resulted from its activities and deliberations in 1956. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Soviet activity in the United States has continued without abate- 

nent, in many forms, during the past year. 

The Soviet organization in the United States operates at three 
levels: (1) The legal and illegal acts of accredited Soviet Government 
agents; (2) activities of Communist Party members; (3) activities of 
Soviet adherents outside the Party. 

Recent setbacks to Soviet plans and programs should not be over- 
estimated with regard to either short-term or long-term effects. 

The Soviet international organization is neither invincible nor im- 
mune from disintegration from forces within its own borders or from 
outside forces. 

Communist diplomatic and consular personnel have been permitted 
to continue their improper activities in spreading Communist propa- 
ganda in the United States, 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Congress should enact legislation prohibiting the importa- 
tion and distribution, by foreign diplomatic or consular personnel, of 
propaganda material from the U. S. S. R. or its satellite Communist 
countries, 

The Department of State should officially rule that dissemina- 
tion of Communist or other subversive propaganda in the United 
States is an improper activity for foreign diplomatic or consular 
personnel. 
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Section II 


SOVIET ESPIONAGE IN THE UNITED STATES 


At its first hearing of the legislative year on February 8, 1956, the 
Senate Internal Security Subcommittee outlined its intentions with 
respect to investigating the scope of Soviety activity in the United 
States. “Under Sonaleurenbous,” the subcommittee declared, “will be 
the activities of Soviet agents and agencies not now registered whose 
activities may warrant legislative action * * * to determine to what 
extent the Soviet activity here is calculated to contribute to Soviet 2x- 
pansion abroad and to what extent it is working to undermine the 
structure and composition of our own Government here” (p. 2). The 
opening witness was Lt. Col. Yuri Rastvorov, who had defected in 
January 1954 from his post in Toyko where he was serving as Soviet 
military intelligence officer under the cover of a post as second secre- 
tary of the Soviet mission. 

Colonel Rastvorov began his career with the Soviet Intelligence 
Service in 1940, being tr ained in the Japanese department of the Mos- 
cow Institute of Eastern Studies. In 1943 he was assigned by the cen- 
tral committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union to the 
Japanese Department of the Intelligence Directorate of the Soviet 
Ministry of State Security. In January 1946, he was sent to Tokyo 
under the guise of a representative of the Sov it Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. His service in Tokyo covered two periods: from 1946 to 1! 947, 
and from 1950 to 1954 (pp. 4. 800, 801). 

Mr. Rastvorov described the pattern of Soviet intelligence organiza- 
tion which, he said, applies to the United States as ‘well as ‘Japan. 
He drew a diagram showing that the Soviet Intelligence Service con- 
sists of two parts, the first part being devoted to politic: al intelligence 
otherwise known as the MVD, and the other known as GRU or mili- 
tary intelligence, which is in turn subdivided into field intelligence, 
naval intelligence, and others. Intelligence personnel operate in all 
countries with which the Soviet Union maintains diplomatic relations 
under direction of a person, usually in the disguise of first, second, 
or third secretary of the Embassy or occasionally as Amb: yssador or 
with some mission. The Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
through its connections with the Communist parties of the world, 
maintains its own separate intelligence service. The chief of Soviet 
intelligence —, contacts with the illegal part of the Communist 
Party (pp. 3, 4, 13, 14). 

The subcommittee was, of course, primarily interested in activity 
pertaining to the United States. Mr. Rastvorov was familiar with the 
career of Gaik Badalovich Ovakimian, who operated in the United 
States until 1941.1. Ovakimian used the cover of the Amtorg Trading 

1 Official records show that on May 5, 1941, Ovakimian was arrested by agents of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation in New York City. He was charged with violation of 
the Foreign Agents’ Registration Act. At the time of his arrest, Soviet officials insisted 
that Ovakimian had immunity as a Soviet official. Ovakimian was subsequently released 
on $25.000 bail furnished by the Soviet consulate through the Amtorg Trading Corp. 
Ovakimian never came to trial in this matter. Instead, an agreement was reached between 
the Soviet Government and the U. S. Department of State whereby Ovakimian was allowed 


to return to the Soviet Union. He departed from San Francisco, Calif., aboard the 
Soviet vessel Kim on July 23, 1941. 
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Corp. After he returned to Moscow, he became Deputy Chief of 
foniitiquien Ww - the rank of major general (p. 5). 

Rastvorov recalled the name of Vassili Mikhailovich Zubilin, 
alias V. Zarubin,? who was third and later second secretary of the So- 
viet Embassy and simultaneously “boss of MVD intelligence” in the 
United States. He was in this country from January 1942 to August 
1944. His wife, who accompanied him here, also worked as an intelli- 
gence officer. A security report in the record of the subcommittee 
discloses that Steve Nelson, a leading American Communist, advised 
Zubilin that his work on behalf of the apparatus had been predicated 
upon a note from Moscow, which had been brought to him by a courier 
from New York, and that the head of the Communist party in the 
United States was fully cognizant of the fact that he, Nelson, was 
engaged in secret. work for the Soviets. Nelson discussed thoroughly 
with Zubilin the various personalities engaged in work for the Comin- 
tern apparatus on the west coast (pp. 6,7, 8). Zubilin returned to the 
Soviet Union to become major general in intelligence. 

Zubilin was replaced as chief resident agent of the MVD by 
Gregory Dolbin, who had served as the head of Soviet intelligence in 
Tokyo from 1940 to 1944. This was the same man who visited Owen 
Lattimore in his home and who acc companied Vice President Henry A. 
Wallace and Lattimore on their trip to the Soviet Union (pp. 8, 9). 

Sokolov, former Soviet Chief Resident of Intelligence in Tokyo in 
1944, was in the United States from 1947 to 1949, occupying a similar 
position here (p. 9). 

Sokolov was succeeded by Aleksandr Semenovich Panyushkin, 
serving as Ambassador. Panyushkin had been the subject of previous 
testimony by N. E. Khokhlov, a former Soviet agent, who testified 
about his assignment to assassinate Okolovich, an anti-Soviet leader. 
Khokhlov declared : 


I had many conversations with Panyushkin, many instruc- 
tive talks; during the course of one such talk TI re ported to 
him that I needed poison bullets and T had run up against 
certain difficulties in procur ng these bullets * * * He called 
in the chief of the laboratory, by the name of Naumov * * * 
He ordered the chief of the laboratory to prepare the poison. 
He ordered the chief of the armaments shop to prepare bul- 
lets * * 83 


Panyushkin was appointed Soviet Ambassador to the United States 
in 1947 and served until 1951. He holds the rank of major general 
in the MVD (p.10). He was succeeded in the post of Chief of Soviet 
Intelligence in Washington, D. C., by Mr. Wladkin.* 

Mr. Rastvorov knew Anatole Gromov, who had been the contact of 
Elizabeth Bentley, former Communist espionage agent, and of Lauch- 
lin Currie, who was involved in the same espionage ring. Gromov had 
been first secretary of the Soviet Embassy (pp. 779, 780). Rastvorov 


2Zubilin was linked with a sensational Soviet spy case January 25, 1957, with the arrest 
of three New Yorkers—Jack and Myra Soble, and Jacob Albam. FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover said the three were picked up as a result of the “scrutiny of the clandestine activi- 
ties of Vassili Zubilin.”” Hoover said Soble had long been involved in Soviet intelligence 
activities, and at one time had under his supervision other Soviet agents in the United 
States, including Albam. 

8 Activities of Soviet Secret police, May 21, 1954, pp. 24, 25 

*The diplomatic list issued by the State Department in October 1951 shows a Nikolai 
A. Viadykin as counselor of the Soviet embassy. 
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identified Gromov as a colonel in the MVD, who was head of its 
American section from 1948 to 1950. He also added that Kasparov, 
former chief resident of the Soviet intelligence group in Tokyo, 
“was in the United States in the beginning of the forties” (p. 13). 

Jurisdictionally there are two chief resident Soviet agents in the 
United States. The witness drew a distinction between the MVD 
group headed by the chief resident agent, attached to the Soviet Em- 
bassy in Washington, covering the United States as a whole and an- 
other directed by an agent attached to the United Nations. He identi- 
fied some of the agents in the latter category. One was Sumskoi, 
who came to the United Nations in the forties, having previously 
operated at intelligence headqu: irters in Moscow. Another was 
Valentin Gubitchev, a Soviet U. N. employee exposed as a confederate 
of Judith Coplon, who was convicted of transmitting secrets of the 
Department of Justice where she worked (pp. 11, 12, 13).° 

Mr. Rastvorov rated A. E. Titov who was, in Se otember 1954, first 
secretary of the Russian U. N. delegation, as “probably chief of the 
intelligence operations” and described him as a close personal friend 
of Panyushkin (p. 795). 

The deep interest of Soviet intelligence in the United States is 
illustrated by Rastvorov’s account of his experience with one of his 
agents named Higurashi, formerly a secretary of the Japanese Em- 


ba assy in Moscow, ‘and after World War II, an official in the Japanese 
Foreign Office: 


The information submitted by Higurashi was so detailed 
that frequently it was thought to be an exact stenographic 
transcript of the discussions held by the American and Japa- 
nese representatives * * *. He obtained a_considerable 
amount of information of military character, describing the 
efforts of the United States and other United Nations | par- 
ticipating in the drive to expel the Korean Communists 
from South Korea. In the course of his priceless service 
for the Soviet intelligence over a period of some 8 years, 
Higurashi “earned” over 7,000 American dollars. * * * 

My analysis of RON’s (Japanese Communist Party) re- 
ports indicated to me how deeply the agents of the Japa- 
nese Communist Party managed to infiltrate into the gov- 
ernmental organs of Japan. * * * Several times, quite 
accidentally IT man: iged to see the translations of the various 
special reports submitted by “RON” to the MVD for im- 
mediate transmission to Moscow. Among these were com- 
plete reports of secret conferences of the Cabinet, a detailed 
record of Yoshida’s discussions with MacArthur and with 
Dulles, not to mention the record of Yoshida’s discussions 
of various subjects with the American Ambassador * * * 
(pp. 803, 804, 813 


RECRUITING METHODS 


Colonel Rastvorov described in some detail how the MVD recruits 
its agents. The first source is, of course, those who are ideological 
supporters of the Soviet Union, including members of the Communist 





5 Miss Coplon’s conviction was set aside by the Second Circuit Court on December 5, 1950. 
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Party. Another means is through blackmail against individuals who 
have relatives in Communist countries, or who have some personal 
weakness, such as homosexuals. Women agents are often used as 
decoys to create compromising involvements. Efforts are made to 
penetrate the most influential circles. Mr. Rastvorov testified : 


The main objective of the Soviet espionage effort was the 
infiltration of its agents into the Imperial Court circle, into 
the Government and business, and into the political parties of 
Japan. * * * Asaconcurrent mission, the Soviet intelligence 
organs in Japan were instructed to undertake the espionage 
operations against the Allied occupation forces, with the first 

riority of this effort given to the United States and to the 
British personnel and ‘installations. Immedi: ately after the 
capitulation of Japan, the intelligence group of the MVD in 
Tokyo instigated the search for, and the reestablishment of 
contact with, former Soviet espionage agents. * * * 

Before my departure from Moscow for Tokyo, I was in- 
structed to report for briefing to the Director of the Intelli- 
gence Service (MVD), Lieutenant General Fitin. In the ; 
course of my visit to Fitin, he underscored and emphasized 
the need for recruitment of American and British. Referring 
to his instructions from the Kremlin, he stated that “with the 
collapse of Hitlerite Germany, our principal enemies remain 
the United States and Great Britain. This is the direction of 
the main Soviet effort. * * *” 

In the immediate postwar period * numerous “White 
Russian” émigrés were employed by the American forces of 
occupation throughout Japan. * * * The Soviet intelligence 
planned to use the “White Russians” recruited by the MVD 
in at least two capacities. One was to furnish to the MVD 
intelligence information, and the other, to spot likely Amer- 
ican, British, Australian, and Japanese individuals for 
eventual recruitment as Soviet intelligence agents. * * * 

In 1947, the Politburo of the Communist Party authorized 
the formation of a special group composed of intelligence 
officers of the MVD and of the Intelligence Directorate of the 
Soviet Army General Staff. These groups were intended for 
conducting recruitment operations among the Japanese, the 
German, Spanish, and Italian prisoners of war held on the 
territory of the Soviet Union. * * * 

During the Korean war, Soviet intelligence combined its 
efforts with those of its Chinese Communist counterpart in 
the oe and recruitment of the captured members of 
the U. N. forces in Korea. The main effort was again concen- 
trated on American and British nationals (pp. 800-814). 


Pa 


Besides the Soviet Embassy itself, various other covers were used 
for Soviet intelligence. It was Rastvorov’s estimate that 85 or 90 
percent of the personnel of Tass, the news agency of the Soviet 
Union, were representatives of military or political intelligence serv- 
ices (pp. 18, 19). VOKS, the Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries, is used in the same manner. The subcommittee 
learned that this was true of the American affiliate of VOKS, the 
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American Russian Institute, some of whose officers were called before 
us during this and previous years. Another device was the use of 
economic : delegations as a cover. The same was true of skating teams, 
cultural organizations and the Soviet Red Cross. The latter organi- 
zation, he testified, was headed by a Colonel Balayan, of Soviet 
intelligence. The assistant chairman of VOKS, Mitskevitch, was 
a colonel in Soviet intelligence. Another intelligence officer, Col. 
Andre Smirnov, has been a member of the Soviet skating team, al- 
though he was not an expert skater. He was in the United States 
under a diplomatic cover during World War II and later became 
head of the American intelligence section in Moscow (pp. 790, 791, 
792). 

The MVD even had a religious section headed by their Maj. Gen. 
G. G. Karpov, whose cover was chairman of the religion committee 
of the Council of Ministers of the U.S. S. R. Students were sent by 
him from MVD headquarters to religious seminaries, sometimes be- 
coming bishops but remaining as counter intelligence officers. Karpov 
even contributed to the New York Daily W orker. 

All of this made it very clear why the Soviet Union continues to 
press, at international conferences and at every possible level of 
diplomacy, for an increase in cultural, economic, military and political 
exchanges. Their delegations are studded with secret police agents 
who use the exchange programs as a cover for their espionage, sub- 
version and the training of American agents. It is interesting to note 
that when the Soviet Charge d’Affairs, Sergei R. Striganov, asked 
on January 8, 1956, for a resumption of cultural exchanges suspended 
because of the Soviet aggression against Hungary, he was so bold as 
to ask that the regulation requiring fingerprinting be abolished. This 
caused Senator William E. Jenner to reply to this request in a sub- 
committee news release: 


As our testimony shows, and as our forthcoming report will 
point up, a representative of Soviet intelligence accompanies 
every group of official visitors from the U.S. S. R. 

Most revealing in this respect was the testimony of Col. 
Yuri Rastvorov, a Soviet Secret Service agent who posed 
as second secretary of the Soviet mission to Tokyo and de- 
fected in 1954. 

An excerpt from his testimony follows: 

“Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Rostvorov, in connection with 
delegations and exchanges of delegations on economic affairs, 
while you were in Japan, serving as an NKVD officer, did 
you meet any fellow MVD officers working in these economic 
delegations? 

“Mr, Rasrvorov. Yes s; for instance, in 1953, there was 
meeting of Ecofair * * * 

“Mr. Morris. That stands for ‘Economic Affairs’? 

“Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; exactly. 

“Mr. Morris. Was that a delegation that came from the 
Soviet Union? 

“Mr. Rasrvorov. Yes. They came asa representative of the 
Soviet Union, and they were members of this organization, 
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and the organization held meeting in Japan in 1953, I think 
it was in April or March. 

“Mr. Morris. April or March of 1953? 

“Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. And there is one other man by cover 
of official of Foreign Office, who was Colonel Otroshenko. 

“Mr. Morris. He was there under the cover of an official of 
the Foreign Office ? 

“Mfr. Rastvorov. Yes * * * 

“Mr. Morris. Now, did any skating teams come to Japan at 
the time? 

“Mr. Rastvorov. Yes. As you probably already know, they 
always used all kinds of cultural organizations, for instance, 
regardless of who they are, musicians or skaters or skiers or 
anything else. They send with these delegations intelligence 
personnel to discuss intelligence activities abroad. 

“Mr. Morrts. You say that is the general policy ? 

“Mr. Rastvorov. That is the general policy. 

“Mr. Morris. With all groups? 

“Mfr. Rastvorov. Yes, and also thev have them to keep 
under control the members of these cultural organizations.’ 


Senator Jenner continued: 

Chairman Eastland recently referred to this practice as a 
“Trojan Horse operation.” I think the term most descriptive. 

I note that the official says his government objects to our 
requirements for fingerprinting of foreign visitors. It does 
not seem to me a valid objection unless the visitor desires to 
cover up his identity and, if that is the case, he is not the type 
of visitor for which the exchange program was planned. 


SOVIET ESPIONAGE AND THE ATOM BOMB 


Probably one of the most important aspects of Soviet espionage in 
the United States involved the theft of our atomic and nuclear secrets. 
The subcommittee heard four witnesses on this score and their testi- 
mony was so ample and so important that it appears herein as sec- 
tion IV entitled “Soviet Atomic and Industrial Espionage.’ 


THE MVD FOLLOWS ITS OWN 


A good example of the encompassing worldwide work of the MVD 
was given to the subcommittee in the | case of Mark Zborowski, who 
testified under subpena, on February 29 and March 2, 1956. 

Zborowski was shown by the subcommittee’s evidence and by his 
own testimony to have been an MVD agent who ingratiated himself 
with Paris Trotskyites in the 1930’s and who became a trusted mem- 
ber of their inner circle. When he arrived in the United States, Soviet 
agents made contact with him. 

~Zborowski had been an agent of the Soviet secret police in Paris. 
Stalin allegedly personally read Zborowski’s frequent reports (p. 131). 

Leon Trotsky’ s son, Leon Sedov, headed the Paris group that 
Zborowski infiltrated, and Zborowski became his confidant. 

A close associate later testified : 


The NKVD couldn’t have a better man in the world than 
Mr. Zborowski. Everything that came up, he knew (p. 149). 
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Zborowski worked for the Soviet secret police. It was his informa- 
tion, secretly supplied, which led to the Soviet theft of Trotsky’s 
archives from his Paris headquarters on November 7, 1936. He trans- 
mitted reports on such well-known defectors from the Soviet Union 
as Gen. Walter Krivitsky and Gen. Alexander Barmine (pp. 90, 93,95). 

He was assigned to lure Sedov to a place where Soviet agents could 
kidnap him, but claims to have rejected the task because of his friend- 
ship for Trotsky’s son. There was testimony that when Sedov was 

taken ill and rushed to a hospital in 1937, Zborowski reported the fact 
to the Soviet secret police. He told the subcommittee Sedov died of 
peritonitis (pp. 89, 92). 

Another confidant of Sédov, Mrs. David Dallin, a subsequent wit- 

ness, told the subcommittee : 


I have no proof whatsoever that the NK VD did something 
to him [Sedov]. It could be a natural death. It could be 
that they helped out a little bit. But the only thing I am 
sure of is that they knew the first moment in what hospital he 
was. That Iam sureof * * * (p. 150). 


It is not clear just what role, if any, Zborowski had in the slaying of 
Tgnatz Reiss, another defector. Reiss was scheduled to meet Sedov in 
Reims, but was killed near Lausanne before he could get there. Mrs. 
Dallin said she and Zborowski knew only that Sedov was to meet “a 
high-ranking official” who had broken with MVD (pp. 140, 141). 

Killers were waiting at Reims for Reiss, but another group mur- 
dered him at Lausanne. 

Zborowski admitted he continued to supply reports to the MVD 
until 1938, shortly after Sedov’s death. After that, he said, he drifted 
away because of disillusionment with the Moscow trials. Then, in 
1941, he came to the United States ® through efforts of Mrs. Dallin 
(pp. 90, 105). 

The MVD came knocking again in 1943. _Zborowski claimed he 
was relaxing on the beach at Coney Island in New Y ork when a man 
approached him and said: “We finally did find you” (p. 105). 

They went to a nearby cafe, where the man asked him what he had 
been doing, and what he intended to do. No assignment was given 
to him at the time. 

Later he was called by telephone and directed to a meeting in a 
Lexington Avenue bar, in New York where Zborowski was told: 

It is time for you to go to work * * * Go establish your old 


contacts with your old friends, with the American Trotsky- 
ites, with the Russian immigrants (p. 107). 


Among other things, Zborowski said he was asked to foster a friend- 
ship with Victor Kravchenko, Soviet trade representative whose de- 
fection earlier in 1944 created considerable news here (p. 109). 

Meanwhile, Zborowski made great advances professionally. When 
he first arrived in the United States he had been a factory worker. But 
by the time of his appearance before the subcommittee he was con- 


*In his petition for naturalization in the United States dated June 30, 1947, Zborowski 
swore that he was not, and had not been for the past 10 years “aa member of or affiliated 
with any organization or body of persons teaching disbelief in or opposition to organized 
government.” He rationalized this statement in subcommittee testimony by saying “it 
was questioning my allegiance to the country, and I knew that I never had the intention 
of doing anything harmful to the security of this country.” 
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ducting anthropology research under a Russell Sage Foundation 
grant at the Veterans’ Administration hospital in Bronx, N. Y. The 
grant was for a study of sociocultural aspects of rehabilitation of 
the disabled (p. 116). 

Prior to that he had worked on a study of responses to pain under 
a grant from the United States Public Health Service, and as a 
study director in the American Jewish Committee. He coauthored 
a widely read book, Life Is With People, while working with the 
latter organization (p. 117). 

At last, however, Zborowski’s past began to catch up with him. 

In 1954 Mrs. Dallin’s husband, David Dallin, the author, talked with 
a former high-ranking official of the Soviet secret police, who said: 


* * * the Trotskyites were covered excellently, because the 
closest friend of Trotsky’s son was an agent (p. 143). 


Such reports were not new to Mrs. Dallin. An anonymous letter 
to Trotsky himself in 1939, sent by the same high official, had said sub- 
stantially the same thing. But Mrs. Dallin, who was visiting Trotsky 
at the time, discounted the report as an attempt by Soviet intelligence 
to cause distrust within the Trotsky group. 

At first she refused to believe the former official. She talked 
with him, however, and he recounted with precise detail ma- 
terial from reports which only she and Zborowski could have known 
during their association with Sedov. The same man testified before 
the subcommittee in executive session (pp. 143, 144). 

It was also in 1954 that the Federal Bureau of Investigation paid 
Zborowski a visit. During the first session he told them of his 
Trotskyite activities, but denied being an MVD agent. Subsequently 
he admitted his treachery (p. 110). 

Word of Zborowski’s secret quickly passed around among his 
friends. On the advice of Mrs. Dallin, Dr. Marshall Sklare, a co- 
worker of Zborowski on a project for the American Jewish Commit- 
tee, refused to become a coauthor of a book with him (p. 114). 

Zborowski visited the Dallin family, and eventually admitted to 
them that he had worked for the MVD. 

When he next faced Mrs. Dallin, it was in a hearing room for a 
session of the Internal Security Subcommittee. 

At one point in her testimony Mrs. Dallin said: 


I trusted him. I never doubted about it. And when once 
the rumor came out, I defended him, like everybody defends 
his friend. 

PORTRAIT OF A MASTER SPY 


From testimony and information obtained through all sources avail- 
able to the subcommittee, the staff has prepared a factual statement 
respecting J. Peters, top-level Communist espionage agent who figured 
in the Hiss intrigue and in other American underground operations. 
The subcommittee learned, after the recent uprising in Hungary, that 
Peters is still in that country. The subcommittee believes this to be 
the first coordination and presentation of all the available informa- 
tion on this mysterious individual. For this reason, and also because 
the portrait of a master spy which is thus revealed will help to give 
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insight into Soviet espionage operations in the United States, the 
subcommittee has ordered this staff document printed in full as ap- 
endix IT. 

OTHER ESPIONAGE AGENTS 


When Seweryn Bialer first testified before the subcommittee after 
his defection in February of this year from Communist Poland, he 
related his few experiences with espionage.’ He said that a Colonel 
Melchior, also known as Melon, had been an outstanding official of 
the Polish military intelligence from 1949 and when he was appointed 
vice consul in New York City. In December 1955, according to 
Bialer, Melchoir had returned to the Polish military intelligence 
department in his homeland (p. 1574). 

Bialer was acquainted also with a captain in Polish military intel- 
ligence who was sent to the U nited States as a student in an American 
university. His name was Samuel Ehrlich (p. 1574). It could not 
be established by what name he was known here. 

The subcommittee also heard the testimony of Ismail Ege, who 
was, until May 1941, head of the Fourth Section of Soviet Military 
Intelligence. ‘He was called as a witness in the Tass inquiry and his 
testimony in that field appears in part 3, Scope of Soviet Activity in 
the United States. 

The English diplomats, Guy Burgess and Donald Maclean, who 
went over to the Soviet Union in 1951, crossed the paths of the sub- 
committee inquiry. Both Foreign Office officials had served in the 
United States. Burgess served as second secretary to the British 
Embassy in Washington in 1950 and 1951. 

From 1944 to 1948, Maclean was head of the chancery in the British 
Embassy in Washington and was head of the American depart- 
ment of the British Foreign Office in 1950 and 1951 when we were 
transmitting to the British Government our most intimate military 
instructions on the course of the Korean war and the policy to be 
pursued there. It has frequently been charged by Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and others that the Chinese Communists would not have 
crossed the Yalu unless they had known of our agreement with the 
British not to retaliate. While here, Maclean served on a British- 
Canadian-American Atomic Energy Policy Board. 

During the year, the subcommittee obtained from Viadimir M. 
Petrov, the Soviet MVD resident agent in Australia who defected 
on April 3, 1954, a sworn deposition which alleged that Burgess 
and Maclean had been secret Soviet agents while with the British 
Foreign Office. Petrov, who had acted in Australia for the secret 
police under cover of third secretary of the Soviet Embassy, told the 
subcommittee that he had been told there was a special section in 
Moscow devoted solely to the great quantities of material supplied by 
Burgess and Maclean. According to Petrov, after their defection 
they ‘became advisers to the Soviet ‘foreign office. 

Petrov’s sworn statement to the subcommittee read : 


I, Vladimir Mikhailovich Petrov of Sydney in the State of 
New South Wales do hereby solemnly and sincerely declare 
as follows: 


7Bialer was a specialist in propaganda and his testimony on his experiences in that 
field appears in sec. IX of this report. 
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1. Prior to the third day of April, One thousand nine 
hundred and fifty-four 1 was a member of the diplomatic 
staff attached to the Soviet Embassy Canberra where my 
position was that of third secretary and M. V. D. Resident. 
On the third day of April, One thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-four, I left the Soviet Service and voluntarily sought 
and was granted political asylum in Australia. 

2. My M. V. D. assistant in the Embassy was Filipp 
Vasilievich Kislitsyn whose diplomatic rank was second 
secretary. 

3. In the middle of September, One thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-three, Kislitsyn came into the M. VY. D. office in 
Canberra with a smile of pride and satisfaction on his face. 
At the time he was carrying a newspaper which contained a 
report on the disappearance of Mrs. Maclean and her children 
from Lausanne on the eleventh day of September, One 
thousand nine hundred and fifty-three. 

4. Kislitsyn said, “So it has come off at last. I knew about 
this business. It has happened just as we planned it. I must 
cable Moscow to ask if they want the Australian press reports 
about it.” 

5. My wife Doosia as M. V. D. cipher clerk sent off the 
cable and presently received Moscow’s reply asking for all 
important press references. 

6. When my wife and I arrived in Australia in February, 
One thousand nine hundred and fifty-one, we had never 
heard the name of either Burgess and Maclean, nor were we 
aware of their existence. When the Australian press on the 
eighth day of June, One thousand nine hundred and fifty-one, 
published reports of their disappearance on the twenty-fifth 
day of May of that year we knew nothing about the matter 
which had no bearing on our own special sphere of duties. 

7. However as I was Kislitsyn’s M. V. D. chief in Australia, 
IT insisted on knowing the background to his cables about Mrs. 
Maclean, and he gave me the following account of what he 
knew about Burgess and Maclean: 

(a) Burgess and Maclean were long term agents who had 
each been independently recruited to work for Soviet Intelli- 
gence in their student days at Cambridge University. 

(6) Their flight was planned and directed from Moscow, 
and Kislitsyn was present during the planning of the escape 
operation. The reason for their flight was that they had 
discovered that they were under investigation by the British 
Security Service. 

(c) Kislitsyn had been in personal touch with the work 
of these two agents over a period of years. At the end of 
the war he had been posted to the Soviet Embassy in London 
as M. V. D. cipher clerk, and himself handled the material 
supplied by Burgess. At this time Burgess was bringing out 
briefcases full of Foreign Office documents, which were pho- 
tographed in the Soviet Embassy and quickly returned to 
him. 
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(d) Kislitsyn used to encipher the more urgent informa- 
tion and cable it to Moscow; the rest he prepar ed for despatch 
by courier in the diplomatic bag. 

(e) While he was in England Kislitsyn never saw either 
Burgess or Maclean. However, he knew the Soviet official 
who was in contact with Burgess and who used to return to 
the Embassy with muddy clothes after his meetings, which 
evidently took place at some obscure country rendezvous. 

(7) Kislitsyn was in London from 1945 until 1948 when he 
was recalled to Moscow. There after a year on an intelligence 
training course in which he specialized in English, he was 
appointed to the First Directorate of the Committee on Infor- 
mation, where he was put in charge of a special one-man sec- 
tion of the top-secret archives. 

(7) This section was devoted solely to the great quantity 
of material supplied by Maclean and Burgess. Much of it 
had not even been translated or distributed to the Ministries 
concerned, but Kislitsyn used to show particular files and 
documents to high-ranking officials who visited his section 
for the purpose. 

(hk) When Burgess and Maclean discovered that they were 
under investigation by British Security, they reported it 
to their Soviet contact in the utmost alarm. 

(7) Kislitsyn was then in Moscow and attended the confer- 
ence of senior M. V. D. officers called to discuss the possi- 
bility of getting these agents out of danger to the safety of 
Soviet territory. 

(j) Among those present were Colonel Raina, Chief of 
the First Directorate (dealing with Anglo-American terri- 
tories) in the Committee of Information, and Gorsky, who 
succeeded Raina in that post. 

(z) At this conference, the perils of the proposed operation 
caused much misgiving and many plans were put forward 
and rejected. Kislitsyn mentioned that the route finally 
chosen included an air passage over the border into Czecho- 
slovakia. 

(7) Kislitsyn met them for the first time on their arrival in 
Moscow from London. He often visited them at the com- 
fortable house on the outskirts of Moscow where they were 
accommodated, and he was the officer responsible for their 
maintenance and welfare. 

(m) He signed the requisitions for their material needs 
and prepared plans for the best exploitation of their services. 
He told us that when he last saw them, they were supplied 
with the best of everything, were in good health, but were 
missing their families. 

(n) At that time they were acting as advisers to the Soviet 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs on Anglo-American matters. 

(0) Kislitsyn was aware of the second plan, to get Mrs. 
Maclean to Moscow, and recognised some of the details when 
he read in the Austrailian newspapers of its successful 
execution. 
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(p) Kislitsyn said that it had been intended that Soviet 
officials in London should get in touch with Mrs. Maclean on 
the matter, but that they became too apprehensive about 
British Security measures to risk making contact. Later, 
after she went with her mother and her three children to live 
in Geneva, she was in touch with an M. V. D. representative. 

(7) When Kislitsyn left Moscow for Australia at the end 
of One thousand nine hundred and fifty-two he handed over 
his special section to Sadovnikov who had previously been the 
M. V. D. Resident in Canberra. 


The subcommittee thereafter held a number of closed sessions at 
which American citizens testified to the activity of Maclean and 
Burgess in the United States. These hearings were designed to de- 
termine the possible involvement of our people here. The subcom- 
mittee has the identity of a long series of individuals who were inti- 
mates of the pair here. In this connection, we obtained the desk pad 
of Alger Hiss which revealed that Hiss had had a date at the British 
Embassy with Maclean on September 14, 1946. The inquiry is 
continuing.® 

In virtually all of the work of the subcommittee in this field of 
espionage, the subcommittee encountered the activity of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. That Bureau continued to reflect an aware- 
ness of the seriousness and of the formidable nature of the Soviet 
threat to our existence and reacted accordingly. The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, however, cannot inform Congress on the nature of 
the evidence of Soviet espionage that it possesses. It is the function 
of that Bureau to compile information that relates to security and 
transmit it, without evaluation and without recommendation, to the 
executive agencies of our Government. The Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation cannot expose and ‘cannot force action once it has passed on 
the results of its investigation. 

Moreover, as stated earlier, it is the function of a congressional com- 
mittee to ascertain the facts, even though they not be now proscribed 
by law. 

In connection with the subject matter of this section of its report, 
the subcommittee makes the following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, which have resulted from its activities and deliberations in 1956. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Accreditation to a diplomatic or semidiplomatic position frequently 
has been given to members of the Soviet secret police as a “cover” for 
their real objectives in the United States 

Soviet diplomatic and consular personnel, and Soviet personnel 
assigned to international organizations, have improperly and ille- 
gally interfered with the internal affairs of the United States. 


8Isaac Don Levine, the author, testified on June 6, 1956, that the former Soviet 
inte'ligence officer, Gen. Walter Krivitsky, had told him prior to his death in Washington 
in February 1941 that there were two secret Soviet agents operating in England, one a man 
named King in the Imperial Code Room and another, a Scotsman, in the British Foreign 
Office, at the time of the Hitler-Stalin pact. Mr. Levine so informed a skeptical British 
ambassador in Washington who nonetheless initiated a surveillance and his government 
later arrested, tried, and found guilty Capt. John Herbert King. He was sentenced to a 
10-year term. After Mr. Levine’s testimony, the British Government acknowledged the 
hitherto secret sentence. 
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Communists and other Soviet agents engaged in illegal subversive 
activity have been frequently successful in concealing such activity, 
sometimes for many years. 

Communists and other Soviet agents have escaped punishment for 
illegal subversive activity by concealing it until after the statute of 
limitations had run on their offenses. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Congress should enact legislation to suspend the running of the 
statute of limitations, in all cases involving communism and sub- 
version, until the offense is known to United States law-enforcement 
authorities. 

The Government of the United States should take steps to limit 
more effectively the movements and activities of Soviet and other 
Communist diplomatic and semidiplomatic personnel in this country. 

The Congress should by law require that any Soviet alien who has 
entered the United States with diplomatic or semidiplomatic status 
shall disclose to the Department of State any connection he may have 
had at any time with the espionage service or secret police of any Soviet 
or Soviet-dominated nation. 

The Congress should by law make it a criminal offense for any alien 
to enter the United States on a diplomatic passport under an alias 
or any name other than his own true and full name. 


O 
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Section III 


COMMUNIST PENETRATION OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
AREAS AND UNIONS 


During the year, the subcommittee was led, by the accumulation 
of its evidence, into the cities of Honolulu and New Orleans. In 
these cities it found a considerable concentration of Communist 
strength, which in the case of Hawaii, led into labor unions. There 
was evidence of such infiltration in still other cities which could not 


be pursued. 


Communist Activiry In Hawat 


Late in November, the subcommittee went to Honolulu to hold 
hearings on the nature and scope of Soviet penetration of the Ha- 
wailan Islands. The testimony it had taken on Communist influences 
on the Nation’s waterfronts preceded this undertaking and really 
compelled the trip. Victor Riesel, the labor columnist, speaking from 
his visits to Hawaii and from his experiences in the labor movement, 
had told the subcommittee that a Communist-dominated union, the 
International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union, “is able to 
shut off all entrance to and egress from the islands except, of course, 
by air.” 

Speaking of Harry Bridges, the head of that union, he said : 


Mr. Rresev. He and his union control the workers on the 
great plantations, which he has also shut down from time to 
time and has thoroughly hurt the economy. At any given 
moment, should he dec ide to call a strike, the structure of the 
union is such that he has the power through his lieutenant, 
Jack Hall. He could not only shut the port, but close down 
the entire economy by calling an agricultural strike on the big 
plantations of the islands. 

Bridges has not been satisfied with just controlling the ports 
and the: agricultural economy of the islands, but has begun to 

take in Government workers into his union of waterfront and 
longshoremen. 

It is now quite probable that he will have the same influence 
in Government Hf see that he has amongst the waterfront and 
plantation rank and file. 

Mr. Morris. Now, does the Bridges lifeline to Honolulu go 
from San Francisco ? 

Mr. Rresex. Yes, the command is in San Francisco, and no 
one should make any mistake about that. It is in the hands of 
Harry Bridges who takes, of course, considerable advice from 
Louis Goldbi: att and is entirely concentrated with interna- 
tional headquarters in San Francisco. 
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Mr. Morris. Now, what control does Bridges exercise over 
the port of San Francisco? 

Mr. Riesev. He could do the same in the port of San Fran- 
cisco that he could do in Honolulu or elsewhere in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. He could shut the port down. And in fact 
has proven that, but he :s the boss of the waterfront and 
warehouse workers in San Francisco and therefore able, at 
either end of the lifeline from Hawaii to California, to im- 
mobilize it so it would take the military forces of the United 
States to actually keep them open and alive should he decide 
to call a strike at any one strategic moment. 

Mr. Morris. And do you consider that: this poses a threat 
to the internal security of this country ? 

Mr. Rreset. I certainly do. And I have considered it such 
for a long time, and for a long time have tried to bring out 
thestory. That is one of the reasons why I stopped in Hawaii 
and why I spent practically all my time talking to labor lead- 
ers in the islands. 


We further learned that Harry Bridges was working to, establish 
a foothold in eastern and gulf ports and in the Halls of Congress. 
His New York representative was Irving Velson, his New Orleans 
organizer was Andrew Steve Nelson, and Jeff Kibre was his legislative 
representative in Washington. In the course of our investigs ation we 
learned that they were Communists. We planned to subpena all 
three, but in the case of Nelson, the Department of Justice moved first 
and indicted him and he was convicted of false swearing on a Taft- 
Hartley non-Communist affidavit on September 6, 1956. 

When Velson was called before the subcommittee on July 12, 1956, 
he testified that he was and had been a representative of the Interna- 
tional Lasadindenen and Warehousemen’s Union since 1954, and 
that he reported on activities in the New York Harbor area to Bridges 
and had conferred with Bridges in San Francisco 2 or 3 weeks before. 
In response to a series of questions about the subcommittee’s evidence 
regarding his Communist affiliations, he asserted his fifth-amendment 
privilege. When specifically asked if he were presently a member of 
the Communist Party or if he had been a member of the Communist 
Party as far back as the 1930's, as the evidence indicated, Velson 
declined to answer on the grounds that it might tend to incriminate 
him. 

When Kibre was called before the subcommittee on June 21, 1956, 
he testified that he was and had been the Washington representative 
of the International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union 
since 1953 and had been, for many years before, an official of the 
Fishermen’s Union on the west coast until its merger in 1950 with the 
International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union. To all 
questions regarding C ommunist affiliations or Communist Party mem- 
bership, including his use of an alias, Kibre declined to answer on the 
ground of self-incrimination. 

Additional witnesses who are presently active on the New York 
waterfront with Velson and Kibre of the International Long- 
shoremen and Warehousemen’s Union were heard by the sub- 
committee, and all of them declined to answer questions regarding 
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Communist Party activity and membership on grounds of self- 
incrimination. 

It was apparent to us that the trail to the head of this octopus that 
was reaching out to enmesh our ports led to San Francisco where the 
International Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union had its 
headquarters. Its president, Bridges, not only controlled the organ- 
ization of all the longshoremen in that great port but his dominion 
reached to most west coast ports and out into the Pacific to Honolulu 
and the six main Hawaiian Islands. 

Hearings were accordingly held in Iolani Palace in Honolulu from 
November 30 until December 6, and 5 Senators from our subcommit- 
tee sat through 9 sessions that proved to be most revealing. 

As soon as the announcement of the hearings had been made by the 
chairman, Bridges declared that he would call the 24,000 members 
of his union off their jobs while the hearings were in progress. He 
also boasted that he would stage a demonstration when the chairman 
arrived on the islands. Bridges subsequently downgraded his boasts 
and the demonstration that was held on the palace grounds featured 
only a few hundred participants led by Bridges and his lieutenant, 
Jack W. Hall. The subcommittee could not accurately determine 
whether the driving rainstorm that descended on the islands that 
day or a resistance to their leadership kept down the size of the 
demonstration. According to newspaper reports the sporadic walk- 
outs that occurred involved no more than 6,500 workers on all islands 
and as far as we could determine only 1 ship was not loaded on 
schedule and even that was delayed only 1 day. 

The subcommittee had had the advantage of a briefing on the status 
of Communist influence in the islands before going to Honolulu. The 
chairman of the Territorial Commission on Subversive Activities, 
William B. Stephenson, had given subcommittee counsel, on 
October 5, a summary of Communist strength as it existed there in 
1955. This indicated that the Communists had three main sources 
of power on the islands: the ILWU, the United Public Workers, a 
union organizing Territorial government workers, and the Honolulu 
Record, a newspaper of over 3,000 circulation. 

The subcommittee issued more than 30 subpenas and asked 10 other 
persons to testify. A subpena duces tecum was issued at the outset to 
the chairman of the commission, Mr. Stephenson, directing him to turn 
his files over to the subcommittee. Subsequently subpenas were issued 
for the books, accounts, and records of the ILWU and the UPW and 
to other firms. All of these records are now under continuing study 
by the staff of the subcommittee. Accountants for the [LWU supplied 
information under the terms of this subpena which indicated that 
the union had spent $109,970.15 for the defense of Jack Hall during 
his trial for violation of the Smith Act. 

The subcommittee learned during these hearings that Hawaii occu- 

pies a most strategic position in the vast Pacific. More than 2,000 
miles from California and the north Pacific ports, Honolulu is our 
only substantial port east of Guam, which is more than 2,000 miles 
west of Hawaii. Its destruction, capture, or neutralization would 
create a port vacuum which would seriously incapacitate commerce 
and shipping to Asia and its island republics. Hawaii was the prin- 
cipal staging, replenishing, repair, and communications area for the 
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military during World War II and is now the headquarters of our 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Area Command. 

At the same time Hawaii is almost completely dependent on ocean- 
borne commerce and must import most of its needs from the main- 
land. Virtually its only products are sugar and pineapples. 

We learned from the hearings that the ILWU has organized the 
longshore workers on the islands, who number about 2,000, as well as 
all the sugar and plantation workers on the islands to a number in 
excess of 20,000. Thus the workers in the most vital of all of Hawaii’s 
lifelines are now organized by the Bridges union. 

Furthermore, an intimately related union, the United Public Work- 
ers, with a growing membership in excess of 2,000, is trying to organ- 
ize the Territorial government workers such as pub lic employees who 
work in the fire departments of the various islands, the sheriff offices, 
hospitals, and waterworks. Into this three-headed union empire have 
been absorbed such variegated workers as taxi drivers and those in 
bakeries and used-car establishments. 

At the head of this dominion is Harry Bridges, frequently the 
object of prosecutive or deportation action of the Department of 
Justice. A native of Australia, he was the object of deportation 
proceedings by the Immigration Service which contended that he was a 
Communist when he was naturalized and denied that fact while taking 
his naturalization oath. In 1951, a Federal grand jury convicted 
him of a fraud that consisted of his denying Communist Party mem- 
bership which the Government established. ‘This conviction was 
upheld by the circuit court of appeals but was reversed by a 4 to 3 
decision of the Supreme Court that ruled that the statute of limitations 
had run out on the crime. 

The hearings brought out that Louis Boris Goldblatt, the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the ILWU, was the representative of the union to 
the International Convention of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions in Marseilles in 1950. While acting in that capacity, Goldblatt 
stopped off in London but was expelled immediately by the British 
Government as an “international Communist agent.” 

The ILWU union that holds sway in Hawaii is local 142. The 
Territorial director is Jack W. Hall who was convicted in 1953 by a 
Federal grand jury for “conspiring (1) unlawfully, willfully, and 
knowingly to advocate and teach the duty and necessity of overthrow- 
ing the “Government of the United States by force and violence and 
(2) unlawfully, willfully, and knowingly to organize and help or- 
ganize the Communist Party of the United States of America, a so- 
ciety, group and assembly of persons who teach and advocate the 
overthrow and destruction of the Government of the United States 
by force and violence.” His case is currently on appeal before the 
ninth circuit but since his conviction he has been carrying on the 
affairs of the union without interruption. He has been allowed to go 
to the mainland where he has had commerce with Bridges and the 
other Communist leaders of the ILWU. 

The subcommittee subpenaed none of these three top officials, al- 
though it did prepare a subpena for Goldblatt in October because it 
realized that he would be involved in the hearings and because Bridges 
announced that he and the top international oflicers of the union would 
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attend the hearings of the subcommittee. Goldblatt did not appear 
in Honolulu while the subcommittee was there.* 

The subcommittee did subpena the secretary-treasurer of Local 142, 
Newton Miyagi, its public-relations director, Robert McElrath, its 
educational director, David E. Thompson, its principal representa- 
tives on Kauai and on Maui, as well as its international representative 
and other officials. The subcommittee had evidence that all 
of these were Communists. However, when questions were directed 
to the witness setting forth the details of this evidence, such as his 
attendance at specific cell and branch meetings, in every instance each 
of these invoked his constitutional privilege against self-incrimination 
under the fifth amendment. 

Five of the strike and work stoppages or walkouts by the ILWU 
were analyzed before the subcommittee. There was the 6-month 
waterfront strike in 1949 that completely immobilized the islands; the 

walkout conducted by the union in 1950 when a Federal judge ‘had 
remanded Bridges to jail because he had violated his bail; the 4-day 

alkout in 1953 duri ing the Korean war when Jack Hall was convicted ; 
the walkout from bargaining negotiations in May of this year by the 
ILWU because Secretary of Labor James Mitchell had set foot on 
the islands after having made what Bridges thought to be a dispar- 
aging remark about the ‘Te: adership of the union, and finally the demon- 
stration against this subcommittee for its inquiry. 

All except the first of these were found to be patently political. 

The first strike—the 6-month shutdown of 1949—began on May 
Day of that year and was shown to have occurred in concert with 
strikes of other Communist-dominated dockworkers’ unions all over 
the world. The subcommittee has not as yet drawn any conclusion 
about this strike. 

It did take testimony from Ronald Jamieson, a Honolulu lawyer 
and former judge, who had acted as a conciliator between the pine- 
apple plantations and the union during a pineapple strike in 1951. 
Jamieson testified that Louis Goldblatt had told him that particu- 
lar strike was born out of a hi itred for the company; that most of the 
strike committee had been trained by the Huks (the Philippine Com- 
munist terrorists) and that the ILWU would reduce the island of 
Lanai to volcanic ashes. Jamieson set forth these as reflections of 
Communist direction of the union which were inconsistent with even 
the most militant legitimate union demands. 

The evidence indicated that the ILWU was able to exercise an 
influence over the Territoris al legislature and over politics in general. 
The union was shown to have used its influence to support and to op- 
pose candidates for election. Former Gov. Ingram M. Stainback tes- 
tified that the ILWU sent a group to W ashington to lobby against 
his reappointment because of his anti-Communist utterances and 
actions.’ 

It was brought out in testimony that the speaker of the Territorial 
house of representatives sent his gavel, via the secretary-treasurer of 





1A few days later Mr. Goldblatt appeared before the House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee on the west coast at which time Goldblatt refused to answer under claim of privilege 
under the fifth amendment questions relating to his present or past Communist Party 
membership. 

2In 1956, according to ILWU figures supplied the subcommittee, that union spent 
$14,635.04 during the political campaign. 
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the local, Newton Miyagi, one of the subcommittee’s witnesses who 
claimed privilege, to the ILWU convention in Long Beach in 1955 
where it was ceremoniously presented to Harry Bridges amidst loud 
applause. 

t was such acts as this that the subcommittee found brought pres- 
tige to the ILWU in the community. Testimonial dinners were held 
by the ILWU for Jack W. Hall during the present year on several 
of the islands. They were calculated to honor Hall as an individual 
even though he stands convicted of violating the Smith Act. They 
were attended by representatives of industry and management and 
even by the Territorial attorney general and members of the Terri- 
torial legislature. 

These incidents, together with the 314-year delay of the circuit 
court in deciding the appeal of Hall, according to witnesses * all had a 
demoralizing effect on the community in general and tended to make 
people feel that Communism cannot be too bad if the Federal courts 
in the Hall case, the Territorial house of representatives in the gavel 
case, and a top Territorial official and legislators and some manage- 
ment representatives in the case of the testimonial dinners all took 
their respective positions therein. 

The subcommittee found that the ILWU spends approximately 
$200,000 a year on propaganda, much of which consistently follows 
the Communist pattern. The union maintains almost a score of 
lending libraries all heavily stacked with books by Communist au- 
thors and Communistic in content. Communist propaganda is mailed 
by the union to schools, schoolteachers, newspapers, and into every 
stream of island life. 

The subcommittee learned, during the hearings, that the Territory 
of Hawaii’s Commission on Subversive Activities had proved to be 
an effective force in collecting the facts of the Communist penetration 
of the islands. The chairman and members of the Commission are 
appointed by the Governor, who is now Samuel Wilder King, but its 
appropriation derives from the legislature. At the time of the hear- 
ings, the Commission was inactive, because it had run out of funds. 
The last legislature had appropriated only $20,000 for a 2-year period. 

All of this is linked intimately with the output of the Hono- 
lulu Record, a weekly newspaper with a circulation of over 3,000. 
The subcommittee subpenaed the two principal stockholders and two 
columnists. The chief stockholder, Mivact Rohrbough, was a for- 
mer OWI employee in China who later acted as a newspaperman with 
the Chinese fourth route army. Wilfred Oka, a columnist, had 
been secretary of the Oahu County committee of one of the principal 
political parties. The subcommittee had evidence that all four were 
Communists, and they put no denials in the record but instead invoked 
their privilege under the fifth amendment. The editor, Koji Ari- 
yoshi, was not called as a witness, as the subcommittee did not wish 
to jeopardize his pending appeal from a Smith Act conviction, There 
was evidence indicating that the Honolulu Record was not only used as 
propaganda on the islands but had also been sent abroad in quantities 
to Communist countries, notably Red China. The subcommittee 
learned earlier this year that Communist leaders in satellite countries 





8 Territorial Senator Benjamin F. Dillingham and Dr. Lyle G. Phillips, director of IMUA, 
the Hawaiian Residents Association. 
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use American Communist propaganda to great advantage in holding 
captive their people because they can present it as the voice of the 
American workingman or of an American publication. 

Of particular interest to the subcommittee was the fact that the 
Seaatahs Record acted as the distributing agent for the China Month- 
ly Review, the officers of which have been. recently indicted in San 
Francisco. The subcommittee took the testimony of Theodore Eman- 
uel, the executive of the Territorial Commission, who testified that 
he had purchased two issues of the China Monthly Review at the 
liquor store of Wilfred Oka. The subcommittee directed that the 
transcript be transmitted to the Department of Justice to determine 
if there has been a violation of the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

During the course of the hearings Irving F ishman of the Customs 
Division of the Treasury Department testified to the great quantity 
of Communist propaganda that daily flows into Honolulu from the 
Soviet Union, Red China, and other satellites. He stated that a 

sampling of roughly one-tenth of the islands’ post offices revealed that 
364 parcels w ith 2,376 pieces were detected en route from Communist 
countries abroad to Honolulu, during a recent 2-month period. On the 
morning he testified he intercepted a packet from Communist Hun- 
gary and others from various Soviet countries. Among recipients of 
this Communist propaganda—all designed to further Soviet pur- 
poses—were ILWU officers, the ILWU Library and the Honolulu 
Record and its individual editors. 

The subcommittee heard the testimony of the leaders of the United 
Public Workers. When asked about the subcommittee’s evidence of 
their membership in the Communist conspiracy Henry Benjamin 
Epstein, director, and Max Roffman, organizer, availed themselves 
of their privilege against incrimination. This union is obviously an 
adjunct of the ILWU, using the same building and engaging in the 
same associations, 

During the hearings, it became apparent that some of the persons 
who had claimed privilege before other tribunals had evolved suffi- 
ciently away from their Communist past to answer questions. When 
they were subpen: aed they answered readily, but earnestly besought 
the subcommittee not to call them publicly. From them the subcom- 
mittee learned that these 4 people had knowledge, individually, of 
from 20 to more than 150 Communists down into the 1950's. Terminal 
dates of their membership were not given to preserve their identifica- 
tion from the Communists, 

The five Senators who conducted the hearings under an arrangement 
of rotating chairmen made the following tentative summation after 
the last hearing: 








The inquiry to date leads us to the conclusion that persons 
whom our evidence shows to have been Communists are act- 
ing in concert in a present day conspiracy to further Soviet 
purposes on these islands. ‘These people are being constantly 
infused with Communist propaganda from the Soviet Union 
and the Iron Curtain countries. These conspiratorial forces, 
by their-control of the ILWU and of the UPW, exercise a 
farflung influence on the islands. They are in a position to 
choke off the flow of all oceanborne commerce on which these 
islands depend. They can, with the turn of purely political 
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winds, disrupt the entire economy of the islands. They 
exercise an influence on the political life of the islands that is 
significant. 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY ORGANIZES IN A MAJOR CITY: 
NEW ORLEANS—A CASE STUDY 


Realization that a Communist Party cell was actively operating in 
New Orleans came as a distinct shock to many residents of that gulf 
coast port last April. 

As one newspaper put it: 


Many have been accustomed here to thinking of Commu- 
nism as a distant danger—something to read about in stories 
with faraway datelines. Yet a moment’s sober thought 
should tell us that New Orleans—one of the Nation’s major 
ports and a great crossroad of culture and commerce—is a 
most obvious | target for the promoters of a worldwide con- 
spiracy.* 

The jolt came when the Internal Security Subcommittee hearings 
held i to light some local Communist activity, and added a mass of 
documentary evidence to show its c onspiratorial nature. 

More than that, it proved to be a good object lesson to similarly 
lulled communities all over the Nation. ‘The hearings demonstrated 
Soviet techniques used to move into a typical American city. It is 
only reasonable to expect that such methods may also be in use in other 
cities. 


What are those methods? They were summed up compactly by 
Chairman Eastland at the conclusion of the New Orleans hearings: 
* * 


an active Communist underground movement, small 
but coordinated, that has sought to infiltrate labor unions, the 
churches, farmer organizations, parent-teachers associations, 
the channels of public opinion, and other streams of influence 
in our society. Our sessions here to date reveal the con- 
spiratorial nature of the Communist organization, the resort 
to aliases, the use of code names, ev: sion of legal process, the 

fabrication of birth records, of social-secur ity records, "and 
other practices, that are designed to conceal from legal au- 
thorities and from the American people the purposes of the 
Communists (p. 713). 


OrprrRATION New OrLEANS 


The hearings held in New Orleans in April 1956 disclosed how the 
Communist Party, USA, through conspiratorial methods and trained 
agents sent in from outside, has succeeded with the aid of Communist 
organizations both here and abroad, in penetrating the labor unions, 
the churches, farmers’ organizations, schools, parent-teachers associa- 
tions, the press, television, political parties, and Negro organizations 
of this great southern seaport and the State of Louisiana. 


«New Orleans Item, April 8, 1956. 
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Some time ago J. Peters, in his authoritative work “The Communist 
Party—A Manual on Organization,” made clear the Party’s practice of 
sending out its “professional revolutionist” who, he declared, must be 
“ready to go whenever and wherever the Party sends him.” In New 
Orleans, the heart of the Southland, we found an impressive demon- 
stration of the effectiveness of this technique. 

And who were the individuals used to put the plan into motion? 
The subcommittee examined 10 witnesses who declined to say if they 
had been members of the professional branch of the Communist Party 
in New Orleans. Another witness declined to say if he was district 
organizer for the Communist Party in New Orleans. 





ROVING PERSONNEL 


The members of this ramified underground operation were drawn 
from various parts of the country and from various walks of life. 

Herman Liveright, descendant of a prominent New York family, 
was educated at the Experimental College of Wisconsin in the early 
thirties and floated around in a number of odd jobs for a few years, 
including publishing, motion pictures, and broadcasting. Accordin 
to New York City official election records, he and his wife circulate 
nominating petitions of the Communist Party, USA, in 1939, 1940, 
and 1943. The signatures of both individuals were identified by a 
handwriting expert. We learned that they attempted to rent a post- 
office box at White Plains, N. Y., in behalf of the Westchester County 
Committee for Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, the convicted atomic spies, 
in 1952 (pp. 644-658). 

The subcommittee encountered in its inquiry the information that 
subsequently they were sent by the Party on a confidential mission to 
New Orleans with instructions to remain aloof from any formal or 
open ties with the Party organization in that city. When questioned 
as to these activities in behalf of the Communist Party, Mr. Liveright 
refused to answer, challenging the authority of the subeommittee to 
ask him such questions. He did the same when asked whether he was 
a member of the professional group of the Communist Party in New 
Orleans, whether Communist meetings were held at his home, and 
whether he had made financial contributions to the Party (pp. 497- 
509). 

The subcommittee learned that his wife Mrs. Betty Liveright, 
in addition to circulating Communist nominating petitions, was a 
Communist Party organizer in Queens County, New York City, 
and a stump speaker for the Yorkville Peace Council during the days 
of the Stalin-Hitler Pact (pp. 642-651). Invoking her constitutional 
privilege she refused to challenge the subcommittee’s information that 
she was active in the professional group of the Communist Party of 
New Orleans after her arrival in 1953. 

Richard Feise had a varied career before the designs of the Com- 
munist conspiracy brought him to New Orleans. Born in Madison, 
Wis., he was educated at Baltimore City College and Johns Hopkins 
University. The subcommittee had information that he had been an 
organizer for the Communist-controlled Local 206 of the American 
Federation of Government Employees in Washington, D. C., and the 
Food, Tobacco, Agricultural and Allied Workers of America in 
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Memphis, Tenn. In his application for employment as an economist 
with the War Labor Board he had given Eleanor Nelson, a former 
leader of a Communist group of Fe deral workers, as a reference. He 
had worked for the United States Government in the National Research 
Project, the Resettlement Administration, and the War Labor Board. 
The subcommittee asked him if, in fact, he became the head of the pro- 
fessional group of the Communist Party of New Orleans. When 
questioned on matters pertaining to his Communist activity, Mr. Feise 
invariably had recourse to the fifth amendment in his refusal to 
answer (pp. o88-595 ). 

Mrs. Winifred Feise, wife of Richard, attended the University of 
Chicago from 1935 to 1938, according to our records. The subcom- 
mittee asked if she were, while there, active in the Nato Schilling 
campus group of the Communist Party. In 1950 she was active in 
the Civil Rights Congress in Jackson, Miss., while in 1951 she traveled 
on a mission to Rome, Paris, and other European cities, the nature 
of which she refused to disclose. In fact, she refused to acknowledge, 
under claim of privilege, that she made the trip, though the subeom- 
mittee had all the passport information concerning it. Claiming her 
rights under the fifth amendment, Mrs. Feise refused to give any 
information on the above questions or on her activities in the profes- 
sional group of the Communist Party of New Orleans or her collection 
of funds for such purposes (pp. 610-622). 

Mrs. Pauline Feuer was born in Philadelphia, graduated from the 
Philadelphia Normal School in 1928, but did not receive her bachelor’s 
degree until 1955, when she was studying at Tulane University. She 
taught English in the Moscow Technicum in 1951-32. Several years 
later she taught at the (Communist) Philadelphia School of Social 
Science. Asked whether she was a member of the Communist Party 
when she taught at these institutions or in 1953, she refused to answer, 
invoking the first and the ninth amendments to the Constitution but 
not the fifth amendment. She denied present membership in the 
Party (pp. 622-637). When the Subcommittee directed Mrs, Feuer 
to answer all questions, she again refused. 

Junesh Modianos Jenkins was one of the few natives of New Orleans 
who testified at the hearings. From time to time she was also active 
in Baton Rouge and Mandeville, La. The committee asked Mrs. 
Jenkins whether she had been the organizing secretary and a member 
of the State committee of the Communist Party of Louisiana, but 
the witness refused to answer all questions about this on grounds 
of possible self-incrimination. A photograph showed her attending 
a Party meeting in October 1946, but she declined to affirm or deny 
this on the same ground (pp. 659-664). 

Grady Jenkins was born in Mississippi. He arrived in New Orleans 
in 1952, after having spent some time as a Communist Party organizer 
in Tennessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi. In 1948 he was active in 
the Communist Party in Houston, Tex., and attended a conference of 
Communist Party leaders in 1950. Questioned on these matters he 
refused to answer. invoking his privilege under the fifth amendment 
(pp. 700-701). 

There was evidence that Hunter Pitts O’Dell was the district or- 
ganizer of the Communist Party in New Orleans. He attended 
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Xavier University of Cincinnati for about 2 years as a pharmacy stu- 
dent. His papers showed that he had been a merchant seaman, a 
laborer, and a cafeteria worker. In 1954, our records show, he worked 
on the Spillway-Harding Airfield in Baton Rouge. He, too, pleaded 
the fifth amendment, but, at the same time, issued a fusillade of abuse 
at the subcommittee, its chairman and its counsel. 

Robert Blanchard, a commercial artist, was born in Quincy, Mass. 
Prior to his arrival in New Orleans he resided at various times in 
New York City and Los Angeles, where there was evidence he had been 
the financial secretary of a Communist Party branch in 1943. The wit- 
ness refused to affirm or deny his present or past party activities, 
pleading his rights under the fifth amendment (p. 742). 


PREPARATORY TRAINING AND DIRECTIVES 


The records of the committee show that Communist agents assigned 
to subvert the economic and social life of New Orleans were given 
ample preliminary training and directives. Hunter Pitts O’Dell, 
for example, would not affirm or deny, lest he incriminate himself, 
that he had attended a Communist Party leadership school in New 
York City in 1950 under Al Lannon and another in Baton Rouge 
in 1955, that he had attended the Southern Regional Convention 
of the CPUSA in New York City on September 24, 1954, or that he 
had been Communist marine organizer on the gulf coast (p. 763). 

Among the papers found, by the persons serving the subcommittee 
subpena, in his room at 2 9317 Louisiana Avenue, New Orleans, were 
the following specific instructions from Communist headquarters: 


1. Proposals on farm work for Party organization in the South. 

2. Program for southern farmers. 

3. Circular letter dated February 3, 1956, addressed “To All 
Districts,” regarding promotion of the Daily Worker. 

4. Proposals regarding Party registration, cadres, club plans, 
press, education, literature, finances, leadership, etc. 

5. Notes on “How To Detect Propaganda.” 

6. The Southern People’s Common Program for Democracy, 
Progress, Peace made public by the Southern Regional Committee 
of the Communist Party, USA. 

7. Circular letter dated November 4, 1955, addressed “To All 
Districts,” from the National Organization Commission of the 
CPUSA regarding the circulation of the Marxist press. 

8. Proposals on Southern Party Organization—1955-56. 

9. Pamphlet by Liu-Shoa-Chi, member of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Communist Party of China on “How To Be a Good 
Communist.” 

10. “The Communist Position on the Negro Question”— 
pamphlet (pp. 687-690). 


TARGETS FOR INFILTRATION 


As the evidence accumulated in the course of the hearings, the 
committee became impressed with the strong indication that a small 
Communist group had successfully penetrated the social, religious, 
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and economic life of this unsuspecting southern community and that 
it had far-reaching plans for even greater penetration. 

Herman Liveright was the progr am director of WDSU, 1 of 3 tele- 
vision stations in New Orleans (p. 498). 

His wife, Betty, was a coordinator for a ee program spon- 
sored jointly by WDSU and Tulane University. She did some acting 
for television programs sponsored by local Advertising agencies, and 
she did her bit for the Parent-Teachers Association (pp. 639-641). 

Richard Feise was former secretary of the Port Travel Service, an 
agency which could be of considerable importance in New Orleans, 
the gateway to Latin America. He became the director of industrial 
relations for Higgins Industries, one of the largest firms in New 
Orleans, manufacturing landing craft for the Navy and other strategic 
materials (p. 588). 

Winifred Feise was a librarian at the Isidore Newman School. 
She assisted her husband at the Port Travel Service. She was vice 

resident and later legislative chairman of the Metairie Junior High 
School Parent-Teachers Association (pp. 610-611). 

Pauline Feuer was a probation officer for the juvenile court and 
chairman for national legislation of the Louisiana State Parent- 
Teachers Association (pp. 622, 637). 

Grady Jenkins, refused to answer, under claim of privilege, whether 
he was assigned by the Communist Party to organize tenant farmers 
in Tennessee, Louisiana, and Mississippi, and was associated with the 
Southern Association of Sharecropper, Tenant and Farmer Laborers 
in New Orleans. According to our records he had been expelled from 
the National Maritime Union in 1951 (pp. 700, 701). 

Calhoun Phifer would not answer under claim of privilege, whether 
he had carried on recruiting activity for the Communist Party at 
Tulane University (p. 708). 

Junesh Modianos Jenkins invoked her constitutional privilege in 
refusing to aflirm or deny that she had been instructed by the Com- 
munist Party to infiltrate the Parent-Teachers Association and the 
Istoma Baptist Church of Baton Rouge (p. 660). 

However the man at the center of this network in New Orleans 
was apparently Hunter Pitts O’Dell, as shown by the papers found 
in his room, which included the following: 


1. Handwritten application for registration in the Crescent 
“ Independent Voters League. 

A list of parents of United States servicemen in Korea. 

3. List of sponsors of the Southern Conference Educational 
Fund. 

4. Handwritten notes: “Night school classes in rural areas are 
forums—very important”; “Targets Dem(ocratic) St(ate) 
Cent(ral) Comm(ittee) * * * Statewide Org(anization) Com- 
m(ittee) for N(egro) Rep(resentative) to D(emocratic) N (ation- 
al) Conv(ention) * * * Negro vote is recognized as a bloc vote.” 

5. Working Rules, General Laborers Union, Local 689. 

6. Notes: “What are the pivotal mass org(anizations) of 
Negro people (1) NAACP, Churches, Civ(ic) and V(oters) 
Leagues * * *,” 
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7. Notes and leaflets on the Montgomery bus strike and the 
Godchaux sugar strike. Literature de: aling with the following 
unions: International Longshoremen, U ited Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Louisiana State Federation of Labor, Na- 
tional Maritime Union, International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

8. Leaflets addressed to “Sharecroppers, Tenants, Farm La- 
borers, Small and Middle-sized Farmowners,” issued by the Farm- 
ers Committee, Louisiana District, Communist Party, USA. 

Mailing lists for Louisiana: Weekly and daily newspapers, 
broadcasting stations, school princ ipals in St. Landr y Parish, 
Methodist ministers, libraries, labor unions, women’s organiza- 
tions in Baton Rouge (pp. 687-694). 


CONSPIRACY AT WORK 


The clandestine character of the Communist organization and its re- 
liance upon conspiratorial methods in New Orleans showed itself in 
numerous ways. In the handwritten notes found in O’Dell’s room 
we found the following illuminating memorandum— 


obj (ect) of sec(urity) today is to conceal from enemy func- 
tion of p(arty) app: watus. Pr ‘eviously we conceal indi- 
vid(ual’s) whereabouts as well as function of apparatus. 


No member of the group was responsive with the committee in testi- 
fying regarding his alleged Communist activity or affiliations. They 
all refused to answer questions. 

It took the committee 2 weeks to locate Robert Blanchard and 
Hunter Pitts O’Dell after they had abandoned their usual places of 
abode, just prior to service of subpenas on them. 

The followi ing individuals in the group resorted to aliases according 
to committee records, which fact these individuals refused to affirm 
or deny on constitutional grounds: 

Grady Jenkins, alias Louis Pi ratt, alias Arthur Pratt. 

Junesh Modianos Jenkins, alias Marie Pratt, alias Judy Green, 
alias Mrs. J. W. Green, alias Mrs. Louis Pratt. 

Calhoun Phifer, invoked the fifth amendment on whether or not he 
had ever used an alias. 

Hunter Pitts O'Dell, alias Ben Jones (Social Security card), alias 
John Vesey (Social Security card). 

Robert Blanchard, alias Bill Brount, alias Robert Hammer. 

Certain individuals were instructed to refrain from any open or 
formal ties to the CPUSA and to make contacts through chosen liaison 
individuals and resorted to their privilege when asked to deny such 
instructions. This procedure applied particularly to payment of 
dues and contributions to the Communist Party. 

Newspapers had reported that, on September 1, 1945, Joseph S. 
Feuer, the husband of Pauline Feuer, committed suicide. When the 
subcommittee asked Richard Feise whether he had been sent by the 
Communist Party to gather up all evidence at the Feuer home that 
might be used against the Party and burn the material, he invoked the 
fifth amendment and refused to answer (p. 593). 
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All members of the New Orleans group who were asked to name 
their fellow members or to acknowledge knowing them, consistently 
refused to do so. 

The papers of Hunter Pitts O’Dell contained no list of the full 
names of Party members. The committee did find, however, refer- 
ences to such code names as Irv, Walt, Elaine, Monica, Arabella, Ju 
(p. 688). 

According to the New York Times of August 28, 1953, Robert G. 
Thompson, a Communist leader convicted under the Smith Act and 
a fugitive from justice, was discovered by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation in a secluded hideout in the Sierra Mountains near 
Sonora, Calif. Thompson had on his person the birth certificate of 
John Francis Brennan, his driver’s license, Social Security card, his 
fishing permit, labor book, union receipt, and Associated Hospital 
Service card. Now, the subcommittee had learned that on November 
11, 1950, the Department of Health of New York City sent to “John 
Francis Brennan, care of Blanchard, 71 West Boulevard, East Rock- 
away, Long Island,” the same John Francis Brennan’s birth certificate. 
But the New York Times of April 12, 1938, reported that Brennan, 
a former member of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade in Spain, had 
committed suicide. When questioned on all these matters, both Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Blanchard invoked their privilege against self- 
incrimination and refused to answer. We learned, nevertheless, that 
Brennan was Mrs. Blanchard’s brother. The United States post 
office at East Rockaway, N. Y., in a letter dated April 18, 1956, 
acknowledged an order dated September 10, 1951, from Robert 
Blanchard to deliver mail at the above address, 71 West Boulevard. 
A check by the telephone company showed a listing for Robert 
Blanchard at 71 West Boulevard, Kast Rockaway, Long Island, in 
the 1950-51 and 1952-53 directories (pp. 1168, 1178). It was thus 
established that the Blanchards had, at one point, applied for and 
received the birth certificate of Mrs. Blanchard’s dead brother, which, 
in time, turned up among the documents seized from a high Com- 
munist leader hiding in the mountains of California. 

Another witness, Mrs. Winifred Feise, refused to affirm ar deny that 
she was asked to surrender passport No. 2349, issued October 15, 1951, 
and that she and her husband went on a mission to Europe for the 
Communist Party (p. 621). 


AID FROM INTERNATIONAL PROPAGANDA APPARATUS 


The little boardinghouse room of Hunter Pitts O’Dell at 2317 
Louisiana Avenue was crammed with Communist literature from Com- 
munist parties in various parts of the world. From the Communist 
Party, U. S. A., and its publishing house, New Century Publishers, 
came the works of William Z. Foster, Joseph Clark, Louis Weinstock, 
Claude Lightfoot, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, Bernard Burton, Pettis 
Perry, Edward E. Strong, Herbert Aptheker, Doxey A. Wilkerson, 
Gus Hall, and James S. Allen, all well-known Party leaders. World 
Communist parties represented in the publications in the O’Dell col- 
lection included China, Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, India, Hun- 
gary, Rumania, Africa, Belgium, Poland, and, of course, the Soviet 
Union. 
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Both national and international front organizations were repre- 
sented, including (nationally) the National Negro Labor Council, 
National Guardian, China Trade Facts, National Council of American 
Soviet Friendship, Facts for Farmers, Southern Conference Educa- 
tional Fund, Freedom, Labor Youth League, Jefferson School of 
Social Science, Civil Rights Congress, and (internationally) the Inter- 
national Union of Students, International Association of Democratic 
Lawyers, World Federation of Trade Unions, Peace Conference of the 
Asian and Pacific Regions, World Federation of Teachers, Soviet 
Literature, New Times, and VOKS (pp. 688-693). 


AMERICAN COMMUNICATIONS ASSOCIATION 


In 1951, the Internal Security Subcommittee held extensive hearings 
on the American Communications Association. In those hearings, 
the subcommittee received substantial evidence of the Communist con- 
trol of this labor organization. The American Communications As- 
sociation, which was expelled from the CIO in 1950 as a Communist- 
dominated union, even now remains the certified bargaining agent for 
approximately 5,000 employees of the Western Union Telegraph Co. 
in the metropolitan area of New York City and the RCA Cables in 
New York City. 

The main office of most of these employees is in the Western Union 
Building at 60 Hudson Street, New York City. Telegraph circuits to 
all major cities in the United States terminate or relay through this 
building. Telegraph messages of all kinds are handled by employees, 
the majority of whom are members of and under the control of the 
American Communications Association. Many of these messages are 
Government messages from the United States Army Signal Center and 
from Navy and Air Force installations and all types of Government 
offices. Expressed in 1953, in a letter from the Subcommittee chair- 
man to the chairman of the Senate Labor Committee, was the unani- 
mous conclusion of the Internal Security Subcommittee that this par- 
ticular situation posed a threat to the internal security of the United 
States. 

By way of reexamining this situation to determine whether this 
threat still continued, the subcommittee recently heard testimony from 
an official of the Commercial Telegrapher’s Union and an official of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co.° This testimony developed that 
there has been no perceptible change in the political complexion of the 
American Communications Association nor in the top leadership of 
the organization, and that as a result of recent elections the American 
Communications Association has been again certified by the National 
Labor Relations Board as the bargaining agent for the Western Union 
employees in New York City. 

The members of the American Communications Association handle 
messages of both domestic and international termination over land tie 
lines and cables dispatched on the circuits of many of the most vitally 
important departments of our Government including the Pentagon 
and State Department. The inherent peril to national security lies 
not only in the access by A. C. A. organizers to such governmental 
circuits carrying classified information but, equally important in time 


5 Hearings on Subversive Infiltration in the Telegraph Industry, pts. 1 and 2. 
: eo hearing on Scope of Soviet activity in the United States, November 21, 
VO. 
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of conflict, is the possibility that well placed acts of sabotage could 
cripple seriously substantial portions of our communication system. 
Notwithstanding that the overwhelming majority of the members of 
this labor organization are loyal and patriotic Americans, the fact that 
a Communist leadership controls the policy of the Union presents an 
indisputable present danger. 

The existence of the above ev idence points up the urgent and compel- 
ling necessity for immediate action in the presentation of this case be- 
fore the Subversive Activities Control Board so that a determination 
may be reached under the provisions of the Communist Control Act 
to preclude this Communist controlled labor organization from acting 
in the capacity of bargaining representative in a vital defense industry. 

In connection with the subject matter of this section of its report, 
the subcommittee makes the following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions which have resulted from its activities and deliberations in 1956. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Persons in Hawaii who have been shown to be Communists are 
acting in concert in an active conspiracy to further Soviet purposes in 
these islands. 

These conspiratorial forces, by their control of the International 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s Union (IL.WU) and United 
Public Workers (UPW), are in a position to choke off the flow of all 
oceanborne commerce upon which the islands depend, and exercise 
a significant influence on the political life of the islands. 

Unions under the domination of unregenerate Communists have 
a monopoly in handling cargo shipped from all our western ports and 
through our lifelines on the vast Pacific and on the Hawiian Islands. 

The measure of control exercised by the ILWU, as presently con- 
stituted, over the economic life of Hawaii, is a serious threat to the 
internal security of the United States. 

Important sources of funds for Communist purposes include Com- 
munist fronts and Communist-dominated unions which operate under 
tax exemptions. 

Funds of Communist-dominated unions have been used for Com- 
munist purposes. 

Unions under Communist control now organize workers who man 
important national and international communication wires to and 
from our Defense Department and other Washington Government 
offices. 

There are Communist-dominated unions active in other vital defense 
industries. 

In view of Communist policies respecting concealment or discon- 
tinuance of Communist Party membership by individuals engaged in 
certain types of subversive activities, provisions of the Communist 
Control Act which prevent consideration of all available evidence in 
the determination of Communist control of a union are unduly 
restrictive. 

There is need for an adjudicative procedure whereby the rank and 
file of a union may be enabled to get rid of Communist leadership, 
on their own initiative. 
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Social-security cards obtained under false names have been used as 
credentials by Communists engaged in illegal and _ subversive 
activities. 

Communist propaganda from outside our boundaries continues 
to flood this country. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Congress should enact legislation making it an offense to 
secure a social-security card under a false name or alias. 

Appropriate committees of the Congress should undertake speedily 
a study to determine what legislation is necessary to protect private 
and Government communications by telegraph, cable, telephone, and 
radio from subversive activity. 

The Congress should consider legislation to permit proceedings 
before the Subversive Activities Control Board to continue against 
a respondent organization and its officers and members even though, 
after the case has been commenced, the organization purports to dis- 
solve or to change its name. 

The Congress should consider legislation, to apply in cases where 
an organization respondent in a proceeding before the Subversive 
Activities Control Board has changed its name or reorganized un- 
der a new name, permitting such organization or new organization, 
under the new or changed name, upon a showing of substantial iden- 
tity with the respondent organization, to be impleaded as respondent 
in the proceeding. 

The Congress should by law give the Subversive Activities Control 
Board authority to find Communist domination of a union on the 
basis of all the available evidence, thus eliminating arbitrary limita- 
tions and restrictions upon evidence which the Board may consider. 

The Department of Justice, under the Communist Control Act of 
1954, should proceed against Communist-dominated unions which are 
functioning in our defense work, if the available evidence warrants 
such action. 

The Communist Control Act should be amended to provide a pro- 
cedure by which union members may institute a proceeding for de- 
termination by the Subversive Activities Control Board of the ques- 
tion of Communist domination of their union. 

The National Labor Relations Board should be given power to sus- 
pend a union from benefits under the Labor Relations Act when it 
finds that an officer or officers of that union have filed a false affidavit 
or affidavits of non-Communist affiliation, until such officer or officers 
shall have been ousted from union office. 

The Congress should enact legislation making it a criminal offense 
knowingly to give or transmit funds of a labor union to a Commu- 
nist or Communist organization, or to use such funds for Commu- 
nist purposes. 

The Congress should consider legislation to withdraw N. L. R. B. 
benefits from any union organization which knowingly contributes 
funds to a Communist or a Communist organization or for Communist 
purposes. 

Since furtherance of the Communist world conspiracy in any way 
cannot be a proper purpose of any United States tax-exempt organ- 
ization, the Secretary of the Treasury should initiate a thorough re- 
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view of the status of any tax-exempt organizations suspected of con- 
tributing funds to Communists or the Communist Party, or for Com- 
munist purposes, with a view to withdrawing tax exemption if such 
contributions are shown to have been made. 

The Congress should consider legislation to deny tax exemption to 
any organization which knowingly contributes funds to a Communist 
or to a Communist organization or for Communist purposes. 
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Secrion IV 


SOVIET ATOMIC AND INDUSTRIAL ESPIONAGE 


Behind the bars of the Federal penitentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., two 
quiet, rather studious men are serving long prison terms. One of 
them, working in the prison hospital, ~has served 6 years of his 30- 
year sentence; the other, whose engineering abilities are utilized at a 
drafting board, has completed 5 years of the 15 to which he was sen- 
tenced. Their names are Harry Gold and David Greenglass, and 

ach played a major role in the greatest espionage triumph ever 
achieved by the secret agents of the Soviet Union in this country. 

Both men have had plenty of time to review their lives and repent 
their actions. Both now realize the enormity of the crime they com- 
mitted, and are anxious to do whatever can be done at this late date 
to redeem themselves and erase, or at least live down, their past. On 
April 26 and 27, 1956, through the cooperation of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, these two men appeared before the Internal Security Sub- 
committee in Washington. Both testified freely, and with every 
appearance of complete candor. Between them they gave the subcom- 
mittee one of the most detailed and complete pictures of the actual day- 
to-day workings of a Soviet spy ring that has ever been made public. 

It is understandably difficult for the av erage man or woman to 
credit the melodramatic details of an espionage . conspiracy—the code 
names, the secret rendezvous spots, the recognition signals, and all the 
rest of the complex apparatus of a delicate intelligence operation. 
Even former Communists, who did not themselves hi appen to be in- 
volved in espionage ac tivities, often find it hard, after breaking with 
the party, to believe that such activities are not at least mildly exag- 
gerated. The great value of the testimony of a Harry Gold or a 
David Greenglass is that it helps even the most incredulous to under- 
stand at last the true nature and techniques of the enemy we face. 

Judging by the correspondence received by the subcommittee, few 
witnesses before it this year so shocked public opinion as these two 
mild-mannered men. And that was as it should be; for in their stories 
we can see clearly how mere intellectual arrogance, carefully cultivated 
and dedicated (at first) to relatively benign objects, may bring a 
man at last to acts which may encompass the deaths of millions of his 
fellow human beings. 


THE STORY OF HARRY GOLD 


Harry Gold was born in Bern, Switzerland, on December 12, 1902. 
He came to the United States with his parents at the age of 12, and 
was naturalized on his father’s papers in or about 1922. 

The family settled in Philadelphia, where Harry attended the public 
schools, graduating from high school in 1928. He was a bright youth, 
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with a pronounced scientific bent, and after working for 2 years he 
entered the U niversity of Pennsylvania, majoring in chemistry and 
chemical engineering. But the boy ran out of funds after 2 years and 
in March 1932 had to discontinue his studies for the time being. (He 
subsequently obtained his diploma from the Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology, in Philadelphia, and still later obtained the degree of bachelor 
of science in chemical engineering from Xavier University, in Cin- 
cinnati. ) 

It was now the very bottom of the depression, and the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co., where Gold had obtained employment, laid him off. By 
the end of that year (1932) the plight of Gold’s parents and brother, 
to whom he was very much attached, was desperate. Througha fellow 
employee of the Pennsylvania Sugar Co., by the name of Ferdinand 
(Fred) Heller, Gold was introduced to a certain Thomas L. (Tasso) 
Black. Black, who had — working for the Holbrook Manufactur- 
ing Co., in Jersey City, N. J., had just obtained a better job, and he 
arranged for Gold to succeed him in his old position with Holbrook. 
Harry Gold’s good fortune, however, was also the beginning of the 
great tragedy of his life, for as he testified before the subcommittee: 


The very first thing that Black told me that morning—I 
got there about 1 o’clock in the morning—the ve ry first thing 
he told me, he said. “You are a Socialist.” He said, “Fred 
Heller has told me that.” He said, “I am a Communist, and 
I am going to make a Communist out of you” (p. 1011). 


However, Black never succeeded in making a Communist out of 
Harry Gold. Ironically, one of the Soviet Union’s most effective 
Americ an espionage agents never joined the Communist Party and, 
in fact, never wanted to. In Gold’s own words: 


These people appeared so unreliable, so completely foreign 
to me. I came from a poor neighborhood, but the people 
there were respectable. We could hold our heads up. These 
were a pretty seedy, shabby, and frowzy lot of characters. I 
had no respect for them, and I didn’t want to be associated— 
frankly, I would have been ashamed of being seen with 
people like that. That was my reaction. So I didn’t join 
the Communist Party (p. 1012). 


But the Communists were by no means through with Harry Gold. 
In September 1933 his old job at Pennsylvania Sugar became avail- 
able again, and he returned to it. But he continued to see Black, 
and B lack’s fr iend at Pennsylvania Sugar, Fred Heller, and to attend 
get-togethers with these two in the Greenwich Village apartment of 
a girl “named Vera Kane, who worked for a Wall Street law firm. 
About April 1934, the Communists played their second card: 


Black came to me in Philadelphia and he said very frankly ; 
he said, “Harry,” he said, “you have been stalling me.” He 
said, “You hi: ave been trying to get out of joining the C om- 
munist Party.” He said, “And possibly I don’t blame you. 
He said, “Yon know, we are scientific men, and maybe we 
don’t belong in. But,” he said, “there is something you can 
do. There is something that would be very he ‘Ipful to the 
Soviet Union and something in which you can take pride.” 
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He said, “You can—the Pennsylvania Sugar Co. has proc- 
esses, processes on industrial solvents. These are materials 
of the type which are used in various finishes and lacquers.” 
And he said, “The people of the Soviet Union need these 
processes.” 

He said, “If you will obtain as many of them as you can in 
complete detail and give them to me,” he said, “I will see to 
it that those processes are turned over to the Soviet Union 
and that they will be utilized.” 

And that is how I began it (p. 1013). 


Gold now embarked upon a deliberate program of industrial espi- 
onage. In the furor over Gold’s activities as an atomic spy during 
the mid-1940’s, this earlier aspect of his career has been almost en- 
tirely overlooked. Gold’s efforts in the atomic field did not begin 
until the latter part of 1943; but for the better part of 10 years prior 
to that time he had been busily engaged in ferreting out American 
industry’s secret processes, formulas, and industrial techniques— 
whatever might be of potential interest to the Soviet Union. As Gold 
pointed out in the course of his testimony, his own personal road to 
hell was thus paved with good intentions. He began by passing along 
to the representatives of the Worker’s Paradise the Pennsylvania 
Sugar Co.’s formulas for such commonplace products as butyl alco- 
hol; and he ended by delivering to the Soviet Union vital secrets 
involved in the manufacture of atomic bombs. 

Gold’s thefts from the Pennsylvania Sugar Co. soon reached such 
proportions that the problem of copying stolen blueprints in sufficient 
quantities became serious. According to Gold, Vera Kane knew of a 
blueprinting firm which could do the job, but the little circle of friends 
could not afford to pay for its services. Finally, Black reported that 
he had arranged with a friend, who worked for the Soviet-controlled 
Amtorg Trading Corp., to have the blueprints copied. Black there- 
upon introduced Gold to his friend, whom Gold knew only by the 
pseudonym “Paul Smith.” Smith seems to have been a Russian—the 
first Gold had met in his espionage work—and the details of their 
introduction are the stuff of which spy thrillers are made: 


Mr. Morris. All right. Now, how did Black fit into this 
new contact you had made? 

Mr. Gop. The very night that I met Paul Smith, the fol- 
lowing occurred: We met near the Pennsylvania Station in 
New York City. We walked down the west side of Seventh 
Avenue, and this man had joined us. He was a short, stocky 
man. 

Mr. Morris. The Russian ? 

Mr. Goup. The Russian; blond, and he had rather oval 
features and a nose that flared somewhat at the bottom. 

We walked along together without anything being said, 
and then the man motioned very peremptorily to Black— 
he just sort of shoved him off with his hand and said some- 
thing to the effect that Black could leave now, and Black did 
leave. 

That left the two of us alone (p. 1016). 
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Paul’s first act was to instruct Gold that he was not to see Black 
again. He also prescribed in great detail the way in which he and 
Gold would make contact. He demanded a complete account of Gold’s 
life and that of his parents. Finally, he told Gold that he wanted 
information about certain processes for which Pennsylvania Sugar 

was building new plants. 

Despite misgivings based upon his disloyalty to his superiors in the 
company, Gold worked under “Paul Smith” from November 1935 to 
July or August, 1936. He was then turned over to another Soviet 
agent, whom he knew as “Steve Schwartz.” The flow of information 
from Pennsylvania Sugar continued until it was literally exhausted, 
and Schwartz then urged him to find a job elsewhere. Late in 1937 
or early in 1938, Gold was turned over to still another Soviet agent, an 
Amtorg employee whom he knew only as “Fred.” “Fred” renewed 
his predecessors’ proposal that Gold should find new employment, 
and specifically suggested the Philadelphia Navy Yard or the Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. However, Gold remained at Pennsylvania 
Sugar. 

Soon the Russians had another assignment for him. Black, whom 
Gold had continued to meet in violation of his instructions, told him 
that he had canceled all industrial espionage activities and was trying 
to worm his way into the confidence of certain followers of Leon Trot- 
sky. Gold performed small tasks in this connection on two occasions— 
once checking on the movements of a Trotsky supporter who lived in 
Philadelphia, and once ascertaining when a certain drugstore in North 
Philadelphia closed for the evening. Thus gradually did the empha-: 
sis in Gold’s career as a spy begin to shift away from industrial espio- 
nage and toward deeper waters. 

In 1938, Gold testified, he went to Cincinnati in an effort to blackmail 
a certain Benjamin Smilg, a Government official, into giving him in- 
formation from the Air Development Center at Wright Field in Day- 
ton. Soviet agents had paid wie intial sums of money to send Smilg 
through the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and were now 
cashing in; but Smilg adamantly refused to give Gold any infor- 
mation (pp. 1023, 1024). 

By the latter part of 1943, Gold had been working for almost 4 years 
for a Soviet agent whom he knew only as “Sam,” a mechanical engi- 
neer for Amtorg whom he has since identified as Semen Markovich 
Semenov. Gold was trying to get information concerning certain 
Eastman Kodak processes from Alfred Dean Slack, an employee of 
Holtland Ordnance Works at Kingsport, Tenn., who had previously 
worked for Kodak in Rochester, and also from one Abe Brothman in 
New York City. Gold’s testimony continues: 

At that time I met with Semenov, and he told me to com- 
pletely drop these two contacts, to have absolutely nothing to 
do with them. 

He said, “Forget them. Forget everything you ever knew 
about them. You are never to see them or meet them or have 
anything to do with them again.” 

He said, “Something has come up,” he said, “and it is so big 
and so tremendous,” he said “that you have got to exert your 
complete efforts to carrying it through successfully. * * *” 
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He told me there was a man recently come to this country 
from England. He said he was going to work with a group 
of American scientists in the New York City area, that this 
man would have information on the construction of a new 
type of weapon. I don’t think he called it an atom bomb, but 
he did say it was a new type of weapon, a completely new and 
devastating type of weapon, and that I would meet with this 
man and would obtain information from him. 

It was when I first met Klaus Fuchs that he explained to 
me just what the weapon was (p. 1025). 


Fuchs was working at the time in the Manhattan Project, and some 
notion of the security of that important installation may be obtained 
from the following testimony of Harry Gold about their first meeting: 


He gave me, as far as he knew verbally, the general overall 
picture of the setup, and told me that when he next met me, he 
would give me a complete written account of just who was 
working on the project and the general physical makeup of it, 
just how far it had progressed. 

As much as he could possibly obtain and find out, he was 
going to put on paper. 

And at this next meeting with him in New York City, 
I did obtain this information. 

Mr. Morris. How did you obtain that information ? 

Mr. Gop. It was merely handed to me in a large, oh, like 
this legal paper here, all folded up and in a very large 
bundle (p. 1027). 


There followed many meetings between Gold and Fuchs, each as 
carefully planned as a military maneuver: 


For instance, on one occasion he was walking down Lex- 
ington Avenue, going north. I came up behind him. He was 
walking deliberately at a slow rate. We both turned together 
into a side street. Or was it Park Avenue? I guess it would 
be Park Avenue, because we turned off on Fifth Avenue; 


yes. 

We turned into a side street leading toward Fifth Avenue. 
He passed the information to me. There was no one on that 
side street. It was, we will say, around 8 or 9 o’clock in the 
evening, and still pretty cold. 

We separated, he went one way; I went another way; 10 or 
15 minutes later, I met a Russian for about 10 or 15 seconds. 
I turned the information over to him, also on a side street, 
and again I went my way (p. 1027). 


Thus furtively did America’s atomic secrets pass into the hands of 
the agents of the Soviet Union. The Russian recipient was a man 
whom Gold knew as “John,” subsequently identified as Anatoli Anton- 
ovich Yakovlev. It is interesting, in the light of recent testimony 
before the subcommittee on the illegal activities of Soviet consular 
and diplomatic officials in the United States, to note that Yakovlev 
at this time held the rank of vice consul in the Soviet consulate in 
New York. 

In the latter part of 1944, Gold lost contact with Fuchs. In Decem- 
ber of that year, Yakovlev told Gold that Fuchs was now in Cam- 
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bridge, Mass. Gold proceeded to Cambridge, met Fuchs, and learned 
that Fuchs had disappeared because he had been transferred unex- 
pectedly from the Manhattan Project in New York to “a place known 
as Los Alamos, a place I had never heard of.” Fuchs gave Gold “a 
huge bundle of information,” which he had obtained at Los Alamos 
and which Gold promptly turned over to the Soviets (p. 1032). 

Gold now arranged to see Fuchs again in June 1945, this time in 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. On this occasion Fuchs gave him from 50 to 100 
pages of closely written notes. Gold testified : 


It not only contained a tremendous amount of theoretical 
mathematics, but it contained the practical setup. I think 
that as much as any one man knew about the progress of the 
atom bomb, except possibly those at the very top of the proj- 
ect, Fuchs knew, and was in position to give (p. 1033). 


Upon leaving Santa Fe, Gold proceeded to Albuquerque as 
instructed by Yakovlev, and there met yet another member of the 
Red espionage network: 


I walked up this steep flight of steps and I knocked at the 
door, and this young man answered, a dark-haired young 
man. And I almost fell down the steps, because I was 
shocked. He was wearing Army pants, and I could see be- 
hind him on the wall there hanging an Army sergeant’s uni- 
form, or a noncom’s uniform anyway. It may not have been 
a sergeant’s uniform. I had expected a civilian. I had never 
dealt with an Army man ora military man before. 

But I went through with the recognition plan, the recog- 
nition signal. 

Senator WeLKrer. What was the recognition signal ? 

Mr. Gop. It was, “I bring greetings from Julius” (p. 1034). 


The Army sergeant whom Gold now met was David Greenglass, 
whose sister Ethel was married to Julius Rosenberg. (The Rosen- 
bergs subsequently died in the electric chair at Sing Sing prison in 
Ossining, N. Y., in June 1953, for violation of the Espionage Act 
of 1917.) 

As a further means of identification, Gold and Greenglass matched 
the two parts of a Jello boxtop, which their superiors had given them. 
Gold thereupon gave Greenglass approximately $500 which he had 
received from Yakovlev, and picked up “a number of sheets containing 
at least 2 or 3 sketches and a few pages of explanatory material.” 
Both this material and the notes he had received from Fuchs were duly 
turned over by Gold to Yakovlev near a cemetery in a deserted area of 
Queens County, N. Y. (pp. 1035, 1036). 

On September 19, 1945, Gold had a last rendezvous with Fuchs, 
meeting him again in Santa Fe, N. Mex. The espionage mill was still 
grinding out great quantities of information: 

It was a very substantial quantity again. Fuchs very 
rarely gave me meager material. I mean, they were all bulky 
sheaves (p. 1036). 

Although Gold had several further contacts with his Russian su- 
periors, this transmission of America’s atomic secrets to the Soviets 
seems to have been not only the climax but the conclusion of his 
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career as a spy. To his understandable alarm he was compelled to 
testify before a grand jury in 1947 in connection with its inquiry 
into Abe Brothman, another espionage agent, but for 3 years more he 
himself remained untouched. In May 1950 he was visited by agents 
of the FBI, and within a matter of months the tangled skein of his 
life had been unraveled. In the subsequent trial of the Rosenbergs 
he was a Government witness and (as already noted) he has cooperated 
fully with the subcommittee. 

But now it is time to hear the story of the second witness who steps 
forward from the shadows of Lewisburg Penitentiary. 


THE STORY OF DAVID GREENGLASS 


David Greenglass was born in New York City in 1922, and for a 
time attended Haaren Aviation High School at 59th Street and 10th 
Avenue. Subsequently he also attended Brooklyn Polytechnic, but 
left to go to work. 

Throughout the testimony of Greenglass, the recurrent theme is 
the powerful influence exercised over him by his older sister, Ethel, 
and particularly by her husband, Julius Rosenberg. Time and again, 
the characteristic phrase appears “Julius said * * *” or “Julius told 
me * * *”, The net impression is of a young and malleable person- 
ality dominated by an older sister, behind whom in turn loomed the 
highly competent and grimly forbidding personality of Julius Rosen- 
berg—the dedicated Communist, the tireless spy. 

Greenglass had joined the Young Communist League at the age 
of 16 and remained in it for a year and a half, ultimately dropping 
out from sheer boredom. Like Harry Gold, he never actually joined 
the Communist Party proper. However, as he testified, 


Philosophically, 1 was a Communist. Everything they 
stood for, I identified myself with (p. 1091). 


Rosenberg, on the other hand, was a dedicated member of the Com- 

munist Party. Greenglass explained: 

My mentor, Julius Rosenberg, never considered anybody a 

Communist unless he was a member of the Communist Party 

and subjected himself to the discipline of the Communist 

Party. He didn’t even consider a Young Communist League 

member as a Communist Party member, you see. He was very 

specific about that. He was derisive of people who called 
themselves sympathizers (p. 1091). 


Greenglass’ introduction to atomic espionage occurred after his in- 
duction into the Army in April 1948. After his basic training he was 
transferred to the Army ordnance center at Aberdeen, Md.; then to a 
General Motors plant in South Gate, Calif., where tanks were being 
made; then to various ordnance bases; and finally to the atomic instal- 
lation at Oak Ridge, Tenn. From Oak Ridge he was transferred in 
July or August 1944 to Los Alamos, N. Mex., where he was assigned to 
the instrument shop which made components for various types of ex- 
perimental apparatus. 

At this time he did not know the ultimate purpose of the devices he 
helped to make. In November 1944, however, Greenglass received a 
visit from his wife. Julius and Ethel Rosenberg had visited her a 
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few days previously, and had told her that her husband was working 

on an atom bomb. Rosenberg quite bluntly told Mrs. Greenglass that 

he wanted her husband to give him information on the : atomic bomb to 

be transmitted to the Russians. Finally, when Rosenberg offered to 
2 ~~ af © 

put up the money for Mrs. Greenglass to visit her husband, she agreed 

to transmit the proposal to him. Greenglass readily consented : 


Now, it seems a strange reason to do a serious thing of this 
nature, because you want to have the goodwill of some other 
man. But we do strange things, especially since it would be 
very difficult to explain our re al: ationship without going into 
a lot of background of how I was the younger, he was the 
older, he was the graduate engineer, I was “the young ap- 
prentice, the tyro. It was a strange relationship, and yet 
one where I genuinely liked thisman. And I wanted to have 
his approbation (p. 1094). 


Greenglass thereupon proceded to tell Rosenberg all he knew about 
the significance of the work he was doing at Los Alamos. Rosenberg 
expressed great interest in a certain device called a “high explosive 
Jens mold,” and arranged for Greenglass to meet an unidentified Rus- 
sian and give this information to him: 


Well, some time later, I borrowed a car and I was told to 
meet him. Asa matter of fact, it was at the place where the 
U. N. is now. On First Avenue in New York City there 

was a very large section of slaughterhouses, and generally 
at the late hours of night it was quite dull and quiet. There 
was a dingy bar and grill located in a kind of stepdown, cellar 
affair, and I was told to meet him in front of that, just about 
between 42d and 49th, some place in that neighborhood. 

I pulled up the car and somebody approached me from 
across the street, and it turned out to be Julius Rosenberg. 
He told me to pull up to a more dimly lit section than I was 
already, and he said, “Wait here,” and he came back with 
another man whom he introduced to me by some first name 
which I am not certain of. 

When he got into the car, he said, “Drive.” His hat was 
pulled down low 

Mr. Morris. When you say, “his hat,” whose hat do you 
mean ? 

Mr. Greencuass. This gentleman sitting beside me. 

Mr. Morris. Did Julius Rosenberg accompany you on that 
trip? 

Mr. Greenctass. No. He stayed behind. 

Mr. Morrts. He just introduced you? 

Mr. Greencuass. He just introduced us and stayed behind. 
Oh, yes. Later, after this meeting, Julius told me that this 
was a Russian I was speaking to. What Russian? All I 
knew is that he was some kind of technical man, this par- 
ticular Russian. 

Well, in the course of the trip, he kept asking me questions 
about this lens mold, and in driving in a New York street, 
trying to watch the road and at the same time expounding on 
a scientific subject, it was very difficult to get anything across 
tohim. But he milked it dry, I suppose. 
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We rode for about 20 minutes. Each time I turned around 
to emphasize a point, he would put his hand to my face and 
say, “Keep your eyes on the road.” And we—— 

Mr. Morris. Did he do that so that you could not see his 
face, or did he do that because he was afraid for his personal 
safety in driving? 

Mr. Greencuiass. No. It was obvious to me that he just 
didn’t want me to get a good look at him. 

We drove up around York Avenue under the Queens- 
borough Bridge, down around First Avenue, and continued 
to drive that way for about 20 minutes. Then I was told to 
park in the same place I had picked him up, and when I did 
so, he got out of the car, went up the block a bit, and Julius 
Rosenberg came back and said to me, “It is all right.” 

I offered him a drive home, and he said, “No,” that he was 
going to have a drink with this gentleman, and he left. And 
that was the end of it (pp. 1098, 1099). 


On four other occasions Greenglass transmitted atomic information 
to the Russian through Julius Rosenberg. In addition, Rosenberg 
instructed him to find and if possible to recruit other scientists and 
engineers at Los Alamos and Greenglass amassed a list of no less than 
20 or 25 names. 

It was at this same time that Greenglass met Gold as already de- 
scribed. Greenglass confirmed the Gold account in detail, and even re- 
membered a small point that Gold had mentioned, namely, that Gold 
had scolded Greenglass for writing down the names of possible espion- 
age recruits. He had been instructed by Rosenberg to do so, Green- 
glass said. Clearly, Harry Gold was the more cautious, if not the more 
methodical, spy. 

The list he gave Rosenberg was not exhaustive, Greenglass said. 
His interrogation continued as follows: 


Mr. Morris. Now, did this list of 20 to 25—did that ex- 
haust, do you think, the reservoir of potential scientists who 
would turn over; who would work for Rosenberg? 

Mr. Greene ass. Let me—I will answer that. I frankly 
say “No.” These people, these 20 or 25, were in my ken. 

Senator JENNER. In his what? 

Mr. Greencuass. My ken, my line of vision, my knowledge. 

Mr. Morris. Ken, k-e-n. 

Mr. GreenGuass. While they were in my ken, there were 
others who were just as sympathetic who weren’t in Los Ala- 
mos, that I heard of, but I couldn’t check of my own accord, 
and which I didn’t put down, you see. 

Now, there were well-known names I have heard of, but it. 
was something I never checked of my own accord, and so I 
never put the names down, you see. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I think at this point I should 
mention here that Mr. Greenglass has gone into rather exten- 
sive details in some cases about the identity of these people, 
and also given us a description of the number of people in- 
volved there (p. 1101). 


Rosenberg also boasted to him about Soviet espionage agents and 
recruiting methods, Greenglass testified. 
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Mr. Greeneiass. * * * he did say that not only are there 
agents in the Russian Embassies, in the satellite countries, 
the satellite country embassies, but also in the embassies of 
the western democracies, Russian agents. This is a direct 
quote. 

Senator JennrER. Did he make any reference about the 
colleges ? 

Mr. Greenctass. Well, in trying to get me back into the 
apparatus after I had quit Los Alamos, when I left the Army. 
I could have very well stayed on in a very nice job, but I 
wanted to come home for one reason: I wanted to disentangle 
myself. Julius constantly wanted me to go to schools where 
I had friends, scientists, people I knew, going to these schools. 

In the University of Chicago I knew two or three people, 
some in MIT. He wanted me to go to these schools, develop 
my contacts, get my degree, and then continue in the service 
of the Soviet Government. 

When I said, “Well, how am I going to do all this?” well, 
he said, “Some of it you will do on the GI bill of rights.” 
But I realized that it was insufficient to raise a family on. I 
had a wife and a child at the time. “So the Russians will pay 
you to go to school.” 

And I said, “This is very interesting.” 

And he said, “Yes. I do it all the time. I have a num- 
ber of people that I send to school and I pay” (p. 1095). 


Greenglass’ last act of espionage occurred in September 1945 when 
he gave Rosenberg a 12-page report on shop talk he had picked up 
about the atom bomb (p. — 

Out of the Army at last, Greenglass entered into a business partner- 
ship with his brother and Julius Rosenberg, buying and selling Gov- 
ernment surplus property. After a short time, Greenglass left this 
business and opened a machine shop, then dropped this as well. He 
was now becoming steadily more disaffected from Communism, but he 
had not yet made a clean break. In 1949 he went to work for the 
Armour Engineering Corp., in its research and development depart- 
ment. He still saw Rosenberg occasionally, and one day the latter 
told him that he should consider leaving the country, because Scotland 
Yard had been “talking to the man who ne to the courier who spoke 
to you.” Asthe months rolled by, Rosenberg became more determined 
and if possible still more ruthless. Greenglass testified : 


While walking along the drive with Julius Rosenberg, he 
said, “Do you think we will beat the FBI?” 

And I said, “I don’t know.’ 

He said, “Well, you know, if I get word that it is too hot. 
we will just take off and leave the childre 1 and the women. 

I said, “Two women and four children? We are going to 
leave them and go? Will we ever be reunifed with them?” 

He said, “Well, I don’t know. Maybe yes; maybe no.” 

I said, “How can you think that way ?’ 

I mean I felt cold all over. 

And he said, “Well, the Russians will send in division after 
division against a position and they will all be killed, and they 
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won’t bat an eyelash as long as something is being done to 
gain their end.” 

I couldn’t be that ruthless. That was one of the things I 
wanted to tell you about Julius Rosenberg (p. 1109). 


In June 1950, Greenglass was arrested by the FBI, and like Gold, 
became a witness for the prosecution against his sister and brother- 
in-law. As he told the subcommittee: 


It is a hard thing to be called a murderer by people, but 
it is a much harder thing—and I don’t know whether it is 
a very intelligent thing—but to deliberately martyr your- 
self for a completely erroneous ideological cause, is, in my 
point of view, the most hypocritical and ridiculous thing a 
person can do (p. 1110). 


Senator Jenner, in commenting upon the testimony of Gold and 
Greenglass, declared : 


I might add that it is refreshing to see witnesses like Mr. 
Gold and yourself appear here in public. You are paying 
society for the crimes that you have both committed. In your 
testimony here, you may be setting an example that will 
break this vicious conspiracy which is out to overthrow and 
destroy our country. 

You have given this committee, particularly, certain infor- 
mation that I think is very valuable, in view of the fact that 
you never were a Communist, and yet, you were doing Com- 
munist work. I think, by your story, many men and women 
will learn through your horrible experience what it might 
mean to the future. And as one individual, I think both of 
these men in their cooperation have shown great courage, and 
I want to thank them in behalf of the committee (p. 1111). 


With the conclusion of Greenglass’ testimony, the subcommittee 
felt that one strand in the tangled network remained to be unraveled. 
The Russians whom Gold and Greenglass had met—‘Paul Smith,” 
Semen Semenov, Anatoli Yakovlev, etc., had long since returned 
to the Soviet Union. But what about “Tasso” Black, the chemist who 
had introduced Gold to industrial espionage, and had tried so hard 
and so unsuccessfully to recruit him into the Communist Party? The 
subcommittee found him—now graying and fiftyish, still a chemist 
and still living in New Jersey. He too had long since broken with 
Communism, and after an initial period of understandable reluctance, 
based upon the fear of losing his job, the subcommittee learned from 
him the instructive details of 


THE STORY OF TASSO BLACK, 


Appearing before the subcommittee in public session on May 17, 
1956, Black testified that he had been born in Bloomsburg, Pa., on 
July 5, 1907. As a young man in Manhattan during the depression 
he had joined section 2, unit 2-B of the Communist Party in 1931, 
hoping it could arrange for him to go to the Soviet Union to work. 
He remained in the Party about 2 years, transferring to units in Jersey 
City and later in Newark, but left the Party in 1933 because of its 
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continued failure to produce the desired entree to the Soviet Union. 
Still afire with enthusiasm for the Workers’ Paradise, he went to 
Amtorg Trading Corp., the Soviet trading company in New York 
City, to inquire about employment in Russia. 

At Amtorg, he met Gaik Ovakimian who (unknown to Black) was 
at that time a principal agent of the Soviet secret police in the United 
States. Ovakimian told the young enthusiast that, to obtain a recom- 
mendation for work in the Soviet Union, he would have to produce 
evidence of his usefulness. He was therefore instructed to obtain 
information concerning certain American industrial processes. On 
approximately three occasions, he turned this material over to Ovaki- 
mian in restaurants in the Times Square area of New York City. 

Sometime in 1934, Ovakimian turned Black over to another agent, 
whom Black knew as “Paul Peterson,” under whom he proceeded to 
work until approximately 1938. Peterson’s first task seems to have 
been to train Black for some future assignment of an espionage nature. 
He told Black how to detect surveillance and what to do about it; 
how to collect and condense information, and write reports; how to 
microfilm documents and how to arrange clandestine meetings. 

Meanwhile Black had met Gold under the circumstances described 
above supra, p. 50). 

Black told the subcommittee of a series of assignments he received 
from his Soviet superiors in the latter part of the 1930s. At one point 
he was instructed to join the Trotskyist faction of the Socialist Party 
of America, and become friendly with the leading Trotskyists. This 
in turn led to an order to quit his job and proceed to Coyoacan, Mex- 
ico, where Trotsky was living, in connection with the planned assassi- 
nation of Trotsky. By this time, however, Black’s enthusiasm for 
Communism had cooled slightly, and Black did not carry out the 
instructions. 

Black testified that his contacts with the Soviets became increasingly 
fewer as the 1940’s wore on. As late as 1950 he received a telephone 
call which he recognized as a code instruction to meet an agent at a 
prearranged rendezvous, but he did not keep the appointment. Since 
that time, he has cooperated fully with the FBI, making a full dis- 
closure of his activities in Soviet espionage. 

Following Black’s appearance before the subcommittee, his em- 
ployer reported that the hostility of his fellow employees was making 
it necessary to discharge Black. Recognizing how supremely impor- 
tant it is for former Communists to feel that they can speak freely 
about their past without being subjected to social and economic repris- 
als, the subcommittee comeniidd upon Black’s employer to reconsider 
his decision in the matter, and Chief Counsel Robert Morris traveled 
personally to New Jersey to speak to the employees and explain to them 
that, whatever his past derelictions, Black was now doing his best to 
help his country and should not be made to suffer on that account. The 
employees thereupon relented in their opposition to Black, and the 
episode closed on this encouraging note. 


THE STORY OF DR. ANDRIYVE 


In the course of David Greenglass’ testimony about his conversa- 
tions with Julius Rosenberg the following appears: 
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Mr. Morris. Now, did Rosenberg tell you anything about 

a proximity fuse? 

Mr. Greenowass. Yes. In one of our earlier talks. You 
must understand that he had nobody to confide in who had 
been involved in this. There were some, of course, but they 
were scattered all over the United States, and it was diffi- 
cult to talk to them when he wanted to talk to them. I was 
near at hand and right under his feet every day. He could 
see me whenever he wanted to. And one day he said that he 
had stolen the proximity fuse, the actual fuse itself; he had 
walked right out 

Mr. Morris. From where? 

Mr. Greeneiass. From Emerson Radio Corp., where he 
was an inspector for the Signal Corps. He took the fuse, put 
it in his briefcase, and walked through the guard. Of course, 
ne knew him. He was the Government man in the 

ace 
: Mr. Morris. And he told you that? 

Mr. Greeneciass. Yes (pp. 1105, 1106). 


On May 16, 1956, through the testimony of one E. Andriyve,* the 
subcommittee obtained a revealing glimpse of the other end of the 
Soviet espionage pipeline—the receipt of such technical information 
in Moscow, and the ways in which it was delivered. During 1944, 
Andriyve was employed as a researcher in the Signal Corps Military 
Research Institute in Moscow. One of his jobs was to examine certain 
technical documents, 90 percent of American origin, which he re- 
—_— from the secret police section of the Institute. In his own 
words: 





So, the batch of the documents would be given to me prac- 
tically every day for perusal, examination, and determina- 
tion of their nature, that is, technical nature, with the task 
to determine how should they be channeled among the So- 
viet institutions dealing with this particular type of science 
or engineering. 

That means a part of the documents had to do with high 
power, superhigh frequency, and ultrahigh frequency tubes 
that are used for radar. I would classify them to be sent to 
the factories and institutions which dealt with tubes. 

The other part would deal with telephone communications 
and field conditions. I would classify them to be sent along 
to the Signal Corps Institute, who dealt with telegraphy. 

Still other documents would deal with purely scientific 
matters which had, at least to our viewpoint at that time, no 
immediate technical application. I would classify them sepa- 
rately and to be sent to some pure science organization, and 
so on. 

That was the type of work I had been doing there for over 
a year (p. 1125). 

Under further questioning he described the documents as follows: 


The documents were of, I would say, four general shapes. 
No. 1, printed matter; No. 2, typewritten books or pages; No. 


1A name assumed to avoid reprisals. His true name is known to the subcommittee. 
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3, it would be the photocopies or photostats that evidently 
came in originally from the United States; and No. 4, the en- 
largements, blowups from microfilms. And of them, very 
many were printed on the Soviet photopaper. So we could 
safely assume that the microfilm got into Russia from 
America and were developed and enlarged at some local 
Soviet level. 

And that was the sort of documents I dealt with, and their 
appearance. 

Mr. Morris. Was there anything on any of the documents 
that indicated the particular place of origin of the 
documents ? 

Mr. Anorryve. I would say that many documents, prob- 
ably most of them, had the indication of the particular place 
where they originated. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what were some of the places where they 
originated ? 

Mr. Anprtyve. Honestly, it is already 12 years after the 
event, and I forgot a lot except for maybe 2, both of them 
because I saw them quite often on the documents. One was 
Fort Monmouth and the other was RCA. I could not tell 
you, exactly, which of the RCA institutions or laboratories 
because I just do not remember it. 

Mr. Morris. But you do remember that some documents 
did come from RCA? 

Mr. Anprryve. I do remember that many documents bore 
the trademark of RCA. 

Mr. Morris. Did many of them bear the trademark of Fort 
Monmouth ? 

Mr. Anprryve. I would say many. 

Mr. Morris. Many? 

Mr. Anprryve. I would say so. 

Mr. Morris. You do not know whether it was the Signal 
Corps, whether they were Signal Corps documents or just 
generally Fort Monmouth? 

Mr. Anprryvp. I remember in general very many docu- 
ments dealing with radar at that time, so whether these were 
Signal Corps or any other branch, I really cannot tell 
(p. 1125). 


Andriyve estimated that the grand total of such documents during 
the year 1944 alone was a figure in the “thousands.” And this does 
not seem to have been the entire supply, for Andriyve under interro- 
gation continued : 


Mr. Morris. To your knowledge, were there other sections 
which were translating and analyzing American confidential 
and classified documents? 

Mr. Anprryvs. Yes. I could say that undoubtedly there 
were, and many of them. 

Mr. Morris. Did you know any of them? 

Mr. Anorryrve. I will tell you, indirectly, yes, and I will 
tell you how. First of all, the flow of documents which usu- 
ally come to me was preclassified by somebody or prechan- 
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neled by somebody, because I never got any documents on 
matters irrelevant to the electronics and to the radar line. 
I never had any irrelevant documents. Al] documents were 
in that line of work, so somebody presorted that before send- 
ing it to the institute I worked in (p. 1126). 


Andriyve subsequently defected to the West, and his testimony 
before the subcommittee shed important new light on the successes 
of Soviet espionage in the field of classified Signal Corps data. Ina 
statement dated May 18, 1956, Senators Eastland and Jenner drew 
attention to Andriyve’s testimony and stated that it— 


justifies the investigation of the Senate Permanent Investi- 
gations Committee 2 years ago into the activities of the Sig- 
nal Corps at Fort Monmouth, N. J. 


They further pointed out that Julius Rosenberg was employed at 
Fort Monmouth at or about the time Andriyve was translating and 
analyzing its technical documents in Moscow. 

In connection with the subject matter of this section of its report, 
the subcommittee makes the following conclusion and recommenda- 
tion, which have resulted from its activities and deliberations in 1956. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Soviet Union has engaged not only in military and atomic 
espionage in the United States, but in industrial espionage as well— 
stealing the know-how of American business, through trained espio- 
nage agents. 

Communists and other Soviet agents engaged in illegal subversive 
activity have frequently been successful in concealing such activity, 
sometimes for many years. 

There have been dedicated Soviet agents who have never joined 
the Communist Party, yet who are fully and voluntarily under the 
instructions and control of the Soviet organization. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The Committee on the Judiciary, or an appropriate subcommittee 
thereof, should undertake a study to determine how best the internal 
security of the United States can be protected by the enactment of laws 
to more effectively deter and punish industrial espionage. 
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Srecrion V 


(A) MONEY AND SOVIET INFLUENCE 


Foreign Money or ANONYMOUS ORIGIN 


The subcommittee encountered the situation which indicated that 
undisclosed moneys coming into the United States might conceivabl 
be of Soviet origin, and a preliminary assessment was made of a 
the facts available. 

The chairman of the subcommittee designated a special subcom- 
mittee composed of Senator Olin Johnston as chairman and Senator 
William E. Jenner as a member, and this subcommittee commenced 
hearings on June 15, 1956. Senator Johnston’s opening statement 
reflected the purpose of the inquiry: 


The Internal Security Subcommittee has been taking testi- 
mony which indicates that Communists in the United States 
became increasingly active in the late 1940’s in industrial 
investments. We know from our testimony that Communists 
here are becoming more and more interested in capital enter- 
prises. The subcommittee is now pursuing this line of 
inquiry. 

t the same time and possibly along different lines, we have 
noticed that, in recent years, a number of United States com- 
panies have been taken over in whole or in part under circum- 
stances that are not readily understood. 

This phenomenon has been made possible through use by 
individuals of foreign banks, companies, and organizations, 
which have acted as a cover through which true identity is 
hidden. The end result is an anonymous position in United 
States industry. This could represent, among other thin 
Americans evading our laws, or Communist or untaxpai 
underworld interests. 

To the extent that this situation may be found to constitute 
a threat to the Nation’s internal security, it will be scrutinized 
to determine whether there are possible loopholes in our laws 
which permit these practices. 

We believe that evidence being brought to our attention 
reflects the need for an investigation and possible legislation 
to protect the internal security of the United States against 
infiltration created by programs of certain foreign countries 
which permit undisclosed moneys of citizens of all nations, 
including Communist ones, to invade the United States 
economy. 


The testimony of Arthur I. Bloomfield, the senior economist of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, indicated that testimony brought 
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out that it would be possible for Soviet sources to cause capital to come 
into the United States and to buy into American industry, even into 
some of the most vital defense projects. This testimony brought 
out that foreign investments in the United States at the end of 1954 
amounted to $26.8 billion which reflected a great increase in the last 
5 years. Testimony brought out that at the end of 1954, the value of 
Swiss holdings of American stocks amounted to almost $1.5 billion. 

Switzerland was constantly mentioned throughout the hearings as 
a particular troublesome point of origin, in that aera to Swiss law 
it is impossible and even illegal for a Swiss bank to disclose the iden- 
tity of the owner of an anonymous account. The maintenance of 
anonymous accounts in Switzerland, the subcommittee found, is a 
common practice in that country and there is no conceivable way of 
knowing the nationality, much less the identity of stockholdings that 
would be purchased from these accounts. Mr. Bloomfield’s testimony 
acknowledged that the Federal Reserve banks are not able to trace 
the ultimate owners of stocks, and under the present laws and regu- 
lations there is no way to do so. Mr. Bloomfield conceded that if 
Soviet sources were in fact buying American securities that it could 
be done in such a way that it could not be traced by the Federal 
Reserve bank or any other agency. 

The subcommittee proceeded with the inquiry and called as wit- 
nesses M. Joseph Meehan, Director of the Office of Business Eco- 
nomics, and Walther Lederer, Chief of the Balance of Payments Divi- 
sion, and Samuel Pizer, Chief of the International Investment Sec- 
tion of the United States Department of Commerce. These witnesses 
testified that there is no way under existing regulations to determine 
the source of foreign money being invested in the United States. They 
brought out that it is conceivable that many of the investments now 
listed as of foreign origin may in fact be secret American investors 
drawing the capital from a foreign source. According to the testi- 
mony of Mr. Meehan, neither the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, or the Federal Reserve System has any means 
of determining the source of these foreign funds. He estimated that 
the total of $26.8 billion made up foreign investments in the United 
States and which could be withdrawn on very short notice at any time. 
This fact raised the possibility that sudden selling on the part of 
foreign sources could cause considerable economic disraption in the 
United States. 

The subcommittee put into the record the testimony of Hon. J. 
Sinclair Armstrong, Chairman of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission, taken Defore another committee of the Congress, which 
included this statement : 


We are extremely concerned at the growth in anonymous 
investments and it is impossible to obtain information be- 
cause many holdings are in the names of foreign interests. 
It appears that there may be securities coming into this coun- 
try from Canada and Switzerland which would be required 
to be registered under the Securities Act, and they are appar- 
ently being traded in the securities markets of this country 
without registration and we cannot tell where the money is 
coming from. 
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The subcommittee also took the testimony of Jerome D. Fenton, 
Director of the Office of Personnel Security Policy and Robert Lee 
Applegate, staff director of the Industrial Security Programs Divi- 
sion of the Department of Defense. This testimony also indicated 
that the Department of Defense has no way of ascertaining the iden- 
tity of all foreign investors in American concerns doing defense 
contract work. 

The subcommittee recognized an inherent difficulty in such a situa- 
tion in that it would be unrealistic that classified material revealed 
to the officers of the defense corporation who would be cleared because 
of their good name and reputation, could be withheld from the con- 
trolling owners of the corporation who would hire such officers, 


GERMAN BONDS AS SOVIET LOOT 


The subcommittee ascertained from the testimony of Jacques J. 
Reinstein, the Director of the Office of German Affairs of the Depart- 
ment of State, that German bonds looted by the Soviet Army, when 
it invaded Berlin in 1945, were being presented for validation in the 
United States. The subcommittee looked into this situation because 
this represented a possible avenue of Soviet money coming into the 
United States. 

Money acquired by the Soviet Government in this way would be 
money illegally obtained. It was brought out during the hearings 
that the Soviet title to these bonds was technically the title of a thief. 

In order to prevent the unlawful validation of these and other 
bonds, there was set up a validation board jointly by the German 
Federal Government and the Government of the United States to 
investigate all bend holdings prior to validation. 

Following a default by Germany to pay her bond obligations after 
Hitler assumed power, the German creditors and the German Govern- 
ment purchased on the American market very substantial amounts of 
German bonds at rather low prices. These bonds were held in the 
vaults of the banks in Berlin at the time Berlin fell in 1945 and the 
Russian troops entered the city. These bonds were of the German 
Government, of the Dawes and Young loans, and there were bonds 
of various German corporations and German private institutions and 
banks. The face value of these bonds was $600 million. The bonds 
looted from Berlin were estimated to be about $350 million. Although 
some may have been destroyed in the fighting, most of them were 
taken away by the Russians. The validation board was set up to 
eliminate these looted bonds in the event they should find their way 
into this country for validation and payment. Of the bonds sub- 
mitted thus far, approximately $140 million face value have been 
validated. There have been 6 individual cases in which bonds have 
been refused validation which totaled several hundred thousand dol- 
lars and in the opinion of the board were part of the estimated $350 
million worth of these bonds looted by the Soviet. The validation 
board has presently in process millions of dollars worth of these secu- 
rities on which no decision has been rendered and the board has an- 
other 2 yearstorun. The bonds payable in dollars and in bearer form 
must be presented or validated here in New York and payment can 
be made later. The certification that must be made was that the 
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bonds were held outside of Germany in April 1945 to entitle them to 
validation. Many of the cases now before the board are on certifica- 
tions by foreign banks that these bonds were in their vaults on the 
qualifying date. The testimony concludes that at present all but 
$260,000 of the $350,000,000 of looted bonds are unaccounted for. 
One man who attempted to validate bonds in the amount of $245,000 
encountered a ruling from the validation board that his bonds were, 
in fact, in Berlin at the time of the looting and his claims to the con- 
trary were rejected. He is presently under subpena of the sub- 


committee. 
B. CHINA GOLD 


Money entered the hearings when the Morgenthau papers in the 
pu of the subcommittee and related testimony gave us a be- 
ind-the-scenes view of how and why certain United Sates officials, 
previously shown by the subcommittee to have been Communists, were 
able to block gold shipments to the Chinese Government, while it was 
under assault by the Soviets. 

The subcommittee received testimony, with documentation, from 
Dr. Arthur N. Young, who was financial adviser to the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and the Central Bank of China during World War II. 

It is important to note Dr. Young’s testimony here as one more 
example of how subsurface bureaucratic maneuvering steered Ameri- 
can policy in a disastrous direction. Dr. Young’s testimony was amply 
supported with a host of documents, most of which came from the 
Morgenthau diaries. In substance, his story was an account of how 
Congress sought to give our ally, Chiang Kai-shek, desperately needed 
economic aid and how Harry Dexter White and his fellow conspirators 
held back that aid, while secretly communicating with the men who 
became the Red rulers of China. 

As Dr. Young explained it, economic aid to China during the war 
was at least as important as military aid, if not more ** important. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., war-time Secretary of the Treasury, had 
made this clear as long ago as January 1942, when he appeared 
before Congress to ask for a $500 million loan for the Generalissimo’s 
government. Secretary Morgenthau stated that 4 years of war against 
Japan had forced the Generalissimo to virtually recreate China’s 
economy. The Japanese held Manchuria, China’s richest industrial 
area. They also held many of the seaports through which passed 
China’s commerce. As a result, China’s tax base was perilously 
reduced. 

Congress attempted to give China economic aid and immediately 
authorized a $500 million loan. There was full recognition that speed 
was of the essence. 

“To give quickly” said Congressman Vorys of Ohio, “is to give 
twice.” ? 

On March 21, 1942, the United States Government signed a pledge 
to grant China a credit of $500 million. The funds were to be trans- 
ferred “in such amounts and at such times as the Government of the 
Republic of China shall request.” 


1 The Japanese had attacked China in 1937. 
2P. 1008, Congressional Record, February 4, 1942. 
22 Emphasis supplied throughout this chapter. 
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Financial Adviser Yo and officers of the Central Bank urged 
that part of this credit be taken in gold, which would be sold in China 
as an offset to currency inflation. 

China asked for $20 million in gold in February 1943. China got 
that $20 million in gold 6 months later. 

On July 27, 1943, the Chinese Ambassador transmitted to Secretary 
Morgenthau a request for $200 million of gold. In reply Secretary 
Morgenthau stated : 


The Treasury agrees to the request of the Government of 
China transmitted to me by Ambassador Wei Tao-ming that 
$200 million be made aveilible immediately from the credit 
on the books of the Treasury in the name of the Government 
of the Republic of China for the purchase of gold. 


* * 2k * * * * 


On receipt of requests from the Government of China 
that specific amount should be transferred from the credit 
of the Government of China on the books of the Treasury 
and be used for the purchase of gold, the necessary action 
will be taken to consummate these requests. The details of 
the arrangements will be discussed with Dr. P. W. Kuo 
and Mr. Hsi Te-mou. 


Dr. Young cited many documents to substantiate the story he told 
from his own experience. They boil down to this; China asked for 
$200 million in gold, in July 1943. China got only approximately 
$29 million from the time of loan to July 1945. Meanwhile her cur- 
rency collapsed in a suffocating inflation, which helped to bring down 
anti-Communist Chiang Kai-shek and bring up the Chinese Reds. 

Documents contained in the 900 volumes of the Morgenthau Diaries, 
which the subcommittee staff has been studying for two years and 
portions of which are now in the subcommittee records, make clear that 
this complete nullification of the will of Congress and economic de- 
struction of a valiant ally was accomplished by the Communist under- 
ground apparatus of Harry Dexter White. During the period under 
scrutin White was Under Secretary of the Treasury. Both Whit- 
taker Chambers and Elizabeth Bentley have stated under oath that 
White was involved with the Communist underground in government, 
which furnished secret documents for transmission to the Kremlin. 
Notes in White’s own hand were found in the Chambers “Pumpkin 
Papers.” FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has stated to the sub- 
committee that the Bentley charges about the White-Treasury appa- 
ratus were substantiated from more than 30 sources. 


“wr HAVE STALLED AS MUCH AS WE HAVE DARED” 


In a memorandum dated December 9, 1944, White discussed with 
Secretary Morgenthau one of the many Chinese requests for gold. 
“We have stalled as much as we have dared,” said ite, “and have 
succeeded in limiting gold shipments to 26 million during the past 
ear. 
On May 10, 1945, in the privacy of his own office, White was 
discussing with his staff the Chinese gold situation. He admitted that 
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the United States had “absolutely no legal grounds” for delaying 
shipments. He said: “We have been vatoiniied for over 2 years in 
keeping them down to 27 million” 
here is indication that Secretary Morgenthau was_ hood- 

winked by White and his cohorts. On one occasion * Secretary Mor- 
genthau was conferring with President Roosevelt by telephone. White 
was in Morgenthau’s office. The President said he remembered we 
were sending China about 1214 million of gold a month. Morgenthau 
checked with White, who told him it was “Jess than that.” ctually 
White knew, what Morganthau obviously did not, that the President’s 
estimate of what China was getting was about 12 times what it 
actually got. 

On May 8, 1945, China’s Foreign Minister, T. V. Soong, conferred 
with Secretary Morgenthau and officials of the State and War De- 

artments. Mr. Soong confronted Secretary Morgenthau with his 
etter to Minister Kung, which stated: “The Treasury agrees to the 
request of China transmitted to me by Ambassador Wei Tao-ming 
that ‘200 million be made available immediately.’ ” 


“WHAT ABOUT THE HONOR OF THIS GOVERNMENT?” 


The next day Secretary Morgenthau angrily summoned a grou 
of White’s lieutenants, including Frank Coe, Solomon Adler, an 
Irving S. Friedman. The Morgenthau Diaries give this account of 
the conversation : 

May 9, 1945, 9:30 a. m. 


GOLD TO CHINA 


Present: Mr. D. W. Bell, Mr. Coe, Mr. Adler, Mr. Fried- 
man, Mrs. Klotz. 

H. M. Jr. Look, you people, I think should be severely 
criticized for letting me go into court and try my case before 
T. V. Soong, and the letter of July 27, 1943, where I gave the 
Chinese Government a firm commitment on two hundred 
million dollars worth of gold—I think it’s inexcusable. After 
all, you were so worried about saving face, what about my 
face? I have given, in writing, the Chinese Government a 
firm commitment that they can have two hundred million 
dollars worth of gold and you—I don’t remember it, I can’t 
remember it. I do ten things a day. Bell comes in here and in 
three minutes we settle ten billion dollars worth of financing, 
and it’s impossible for me to remember, and you put me in an 
absolutely dishonorable position, and I think it’s inexcusable. 
I think it’s absolutely inexcusable to have me bargaining and 
chattering around lida right here in writing is this thing. 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Secretary, in this proposal to the Chinese 
we did not say that we would not give them the gold. 

H. M. Jr. That has nothing to do with it. I am facing 
the Acting President of China, and here I am put in the 
position that I am bargaining with him about something 
that I gave my commitment he could have. Now, in this 


* January 19, 1944. 
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world, and certainly Government to Government, a person’s 
word, and particularly his written word, means something. 
One of you three should have said, “Now remember, Mr. 
Secretary, on July 27th, 1943, you told them they could have 
it. Now, do you want to bargain with them about it?” You 
are so worried about his face. What about my face? What 
about the honor of this Government? I think it’s inex- 
cusable. 

Mr. Betr. Can’t they still get the two hundred million 
dollars over and above the five hundred million dollars? 

H. M. Jr. That isn’t the point. 
ght Brix. They could still get it under the memo, couldn’t 
they ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Yes. 


“HERE I AM, ACTING LIKE A HUCKSTER”. 


H. M. Jr. Oh, yes! That isn’t the point. Now I was wor- 
ried last night wholly independent of this, and anything else, 
and I figured these people were being kicked around from 
pillar to post and I was worried. Will Clayton called me 
twenty minutes to nine and asked if he could see me. I told 
him yes and he dashed over to the Navy Department to sit 
there waiting to see me and he brought this stuff here to show 
me, and I promised to give it back to him. He was very nice 
about it as a friend, but in talking this morning with For- 
restal and King I wanted figures so I could talk about the 
Seventh War Loan. I got nothing, so I got them on China, 
and Admiral King tells me that the Chinese are doing much 
better. He couldn’t talk about it, but General Wedemeyer 
has to do just what they wouldn’t let General Stilwell do, 
and they are really getting somewhere, and they are really 
fighting and moving. This is all confidential, this stuff out 
of Burma, and they are going to have eleven or twelve 
Chinese Divisions fighting against the total number of Brit- 
ish Divisions of six, and they are good Divisions. The Chinese 
are really doing it, and here I am acting like a huckster over 
something which has been settled on the 27th, whatever the 
month is, 1943. I don’t like it. 

Mr. Cor. I think there are two parts to this. 

H. M. Jr. Why, in God’s name, didn’t you bring this 
letter to my attention, Sol? You knew this existed! 

Mr. Apter. I wasn’t aware of it explicitly. I had seen it 
in the file but—— 

H. M. Jr. You didn’t know about it? 

Mr. Apter. I knew—— 

H. M. Jr. You should have—what about you ? 

Mr. Frrepman. Well, Mr. Secretary, if I may say, on 
this specific thing, you will recall that at the time of the 
1943 letter, when you signed the letter, you and Mr. White 
discussed it with P. W. Kno and Mr. Hsi Te-mou and the 
Chinese at the time the question of two hundred million 
dollars of gold came up. . You expressed to them that you 
were considerably doubtful as to this whole idea, and they 
85270—57—sec. 52 
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said to you that the President said to Madame Chiang 
that they could buy the gold, and you told them and Mr. 
White told them that you could make the commitment to 
buy the — for anti-inflation and for anti-hoarding pur- 
oses. Then we very deliberately at the time put into that 
ocument all this reference to anti-inflation and anti- 
hoarding purposes, because you were afraid at the time that 
they might use the gold for other purposes, and you didn’t 
feel that that would be a justifiable use of the two hundred 
million dollars. And we have all along in conversations 
after that with Mr. Kuo and Mr. Chi, who were designated . 
by Dr. Kung, stressed it that the gold was being sent for 
anti-inflationary and anti-hoarding purposes. 

H. M. Jr. That’s all very nice, but in cold print there 
it’s, “You can have two hundred million dollars of this 
money for gold.” 

Mr. Coz. And, Mr. Secretary, your proposal as given to 
Mr. Soong yesterday does not at any rate in oon print 
dishonor your letter in 1943. What you said to him in that 
proposal was (1) we would like the Chinese Government 
to segregate one sum of money and another sum of money. 
Obviously, if they decide to segregate for a stabilization 
fund the remainder of this sum, you cannot give them the 
same sum over again for gold. 

H. M. Jr. Did you know about the letter of July 27th? 

Mr. Cor. Yes, sir. 

H. M. Jr. Well, I certainly think somebody should have 
said before I went in to this conference, “Here’s this letter. 
Here’s what you said, Mr. Morgenthau.” 


“WHITE TOLD ME WE ARE RUNNING OUT OF EXCUSES 


Mr. Cor. The whole basis, as I understood it, of the Treas- 
ury giving them limited sums of gold over a longer period had 
been the original statement that we would, and month by 
month, they were told there is so much transport available. 

H. M. Jr. But White told me we are running out of excuses. 

Mr. Cor. The only excuse I ever heard—I have picked this 
stuff up—the only excuse I have ever heard of has been trans- 
portation, and we all think that transportation is a thin 
excuse. 

H. M. Jr. Well, I made my statement. I think, before I 
went into that meeting yesterday morning, I should have been 
shown this document so that I knew that there was a written 
commitment that they could have two hundred million dollars 
worth of gold. I’ve told you how I feel. Let’s get on and 
see what we can do about it.. What Clayton wants is this: 
He suggested that we—you fellows immediately get in touch 
with his people and work out some kind of conditions, see ? 

Mr. Betu. Clayton’s people ? 

H. M. Jr. Yes; work out some kind of conditions, and 
I personally think—I mean as to how the gold will be used— 
I personally think that if we say to these people—you set u 
this file in the first place—I am going to say, “Now, look, { 
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can recognize a letter. The gold is yours, but for future rela- 
tionship can we work out something?” See? “And I think 
it would be good for China if you would set up this five 
hundred million dollar stabilization fund, and I think it would 
also be good for future relationship if you would tell us how 
you propose to use this gold and stop forward sales.” How 
sacl did they sell, fifty million ¢ 

Mr. Cor. Sixty million. 

H. M. Jr. And as I remember it, roughly they have used 
twenty-seven million dollars worth of gold. Is that right? 

Mr. Apier. That’s right. 

Mr. Friepman. Out of two hundred million they bought 
twenty and shipped about eight or nine. 

H. M. Jr. They borrowed ? 

Mr. Frrepman. Out of that two hundred million credit they 
purchased about twenty and they would, under that commit- 
ment, be able to buy an additional one hundred and eighty 
million dollars worth of gold. You see, they had gold on 
earmark which they exported before on the two hundred 
million dollar credit. 

H. M. Jr. Of the two hundred million dollar commitment 
T have given, they have used how much? 

Mr. Apter. Twenty. 

H. M. Jr. And of that twenty how much has left the 
country ¢ 

Mr. Frrmpman. About eight. 

H.M.Jr. Abouteight? Well, I think we should promptly 
begin to move this gold. I think I heard you say something 
about one hundred million dollars. How much is that? 

Mr. Apter. Two hundred million dollars. It runs about 
five million ounces. 

H. M. Jr. How much of that has left the country? Eight? 

Mr. Frrmepman. Eight. 

Mr. Betx. The balance is about one hundred and eighty. 

H. M. Jr. How much are they asking for? 

Mr. Frrepman. They ask for one hundred and fifty million 
dollars worth of gold of which they want fifty or sixty million 
shipped immediately to cover past commitments and sufficient 
additional amounts to have a spot sale program. 

Mr. Berti. They want to get on a cash basis. 

H. M. Jr. All right. I think we should meet that. Now, 
provided, if we can get it out of there—their setup is five hun- 
dred million stabilization fund. 

Mr. Cor. If they could do that, sir, if they set up the stabili- 
zation fund, then they haven’t the money. I mean, they 
haven’t any loan money for the gold. They will have to use 
their own money. That’s the purpose of the stabilization 
fund vis-a-vis the gold. 

H. M. Jr. I understand. 

Mr. Cor. So that it would seem to me the first thing is for 
T. V. Soong to tell you definitely that they don’t intend 
out of the loan to segregate it as you suggest. 

(Mrs: Klotz leaves the conference. ) 
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Mr. Cor. They don’t like that proposal. They would 
rather have the gold—take it in gold. Then you are up 
against the proposition of your original commitment. 

H. M. Jr. I don’t follow you. 

Mr. Cor. Well, they have left two hundred and forty mil- 
lion dollars out of the loan of which, getting back to your 
letter, you can say one hundred and eighty million dollars 
you told them in 1943 is available for gold shipment. 

H. M. Jr. That comes out of the two hundred and forty. 

Mr. Cor. Yes. The rest of the loan has gone on other pur- 
poses. Now, then, it’s up to them following what you gave 
them yesterday for T. V. Soong to say, “We don’t want to 
segregate the two hundred and forty that way. We want to 
hold you to your original commitment on the gold.” 

H. M. Jr. I have asked them to have lunch with me. Get 
me up a little one-page memo on what has happened to the 
five hundred million. 

Mr. Cor. We have that here. 

H. M. Jr. And what happened to the rest. Did you know 
about the letter of July 27th? 

Mr. Betz. No. 

H. M. Jr. Don’t you think it puts me in an impossible 
position ? 

Mr. Bewx. Well, I thought that after the letter was read 
yesterday that you could still comply with the letter under 
the memo. That’s what I thought. 

Mr. Cor. That’s what we thought. 

Mr. Bex. You probably intended to change the situation 
around a little but I thought you could still comply with the 
letter and still go through with the memo. Is that right? 

Mr. Cor. No, we thought that the Chinese, if they agreed 
to segregate the fund would thereby not want gold. They 
would decide they would draw gold out of their own fund 
rather than out of the loan, and they would take the two 
hundred and forty that is left and put it aside. 

Mr. Bext. If they have nine hundred million dollars to 
their credit, they could still take the gold and still set up the 
five hundred million dollar stabilization fund. That did 
not preclude them from taking the gold, as I remember the 
memo. 

H. M. Jr. But they did not have the letter in mind when 
they wrote the memo. 

Mr. Cor. I may say I don’t—even if I didn’t have the 
specific letter in mind, I was operating entirely on the fact 
that we are as a general rule and through that letter com- 
mitted to give them gold. We had been saving transporta- 
tion facilities, and so what we wanted since the gold is now 
smelly is to have the stuff put aside in a stabilization fund. 

H. M. Jr. Smelly ? 

Mr. Cor. I mean, since the gold transactions are under 
attack, we want to put it aside in a stabilization fund. 

H. M. Jr. It’s under attack on their side. Ill tell you 
what you fellows do. Now, suppose you get together with 
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the State Department and be in here at one o’clock to give 
me something which comes within the spirit of this letter. 
Suppose he said, “No, I don’t want to set this aside. We'll 
use our own money for gold.” That’s what he will say; 
isn’t it? 

Mr. Bet. ae and I would say, “All right, you can 
have the gold, but will you set up a five hundred million dol- 
lar stabilization fund out of your other resources?” 

Mr. Cor. And also, “Will you please—” and I think he is 
willing to do that, “Will you please, if not, terminate the 
forward sales of gold?” 

H. M. Jr. All right. I have given you fellows hell! He 
has got a proposal to tell me. : am going to listen to his 
proposal. I am not going to change my attitude from yes- 
terday. I am just going to listen and then say, “Well, Dr. 
Soong, I will listen and give you an answer at four o’clock.” 


ee 

Mr. Cor. Mr. Secretary, I want to make one thing clear. 
You say the memo is different from the letter. There is 
nothing in the proposal you handed him yesterday which 
contradicts the letter, maybe the spirit of it, but there is no— 
Collado rang me this morning and Clayton had talked to him, 
and I said the same thing to him. 

Mr. Apter. Collado said that to me at the meeting. He 
said it after Dr. Soong read the letter. 

Mr. Cor. Here is some of the stuff from China. 

H. M. Jr. I am going to have to stop now because I have 
to get ready for the President. I'll have to stop on this thing. 
You fellows come back in here at one o’clock. 

Mr. Cor. You don’t want this for the President, the ribbon 
copy of the memo? 

. M. Jr. On China. No, not in view of what has hap- 
pened. But you people be back here at one o'clock, just be- 
fore I see Soong.* 


WHAT WERE THEY TRYING TO DO? 


At the same time, the Morgenthau diaries revealed that the same 
subordinates of Harry Dexter White were sympathetically dealing 
with the Chinese Communists, who were dedicated not only to the 
destruction of an ally, the Chinese Government, but our Government 
as well. Here are some examples: 


December 8, 1944. 


Transmittal memorandum from Mr. White to Secretary 
Morgenthau with the following aoe memorandum pre- 
pore by Irving S. Friedman who had just returned from 

nina : 

Interview with General Chou En-lai and his message to 
Secretary Morgenthau. 

On the evening of November 13 I received an invitation to 
‘have a private discussion with General Chou En-lai the fol- 


« Book 845, pp. 814-322, Morgenthau Diaries. 
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lowing morning at 9:00 o’clock. General Chou is one of the 
three sinsigal legions of the Chinese Communists. General 
Chou En-lai had come down to Chungking from Yenan about 
two or three days before at the request and under the protec- 
tion of General Hurley. His presence in Chungking was 
still a top military secret and the invitation to myself to see 
him was the first extended to any civilian representative of 
the American Government in Chungking. (I don’t know if 
any others received invitations since I left Chungking soon 
after.) It undoubtedly reflected the fact that in the opinion 
of the Chinese Communists, as in the opinion of other Chi- 
nese, the Secretary is the No. 2 man in the American Govern- 
ment and the Chinese Communists, like the other Chinese, are 
eager to have his good will. 

n addition to Chou En-lai and myself there were present 
his interpreter and one of the Communist officials in Chung- 
king (Wang Ping-nan) who left soon after the conversation 
began. Despite the presence of an interpreter, however, the 
conversation was carried on in English between General 
Chou and myself. It was made clear to General Chou that 
what he would say would be transmitted to the Secretary and 
General Chou said that he understood this perfectly and 
would be glad if it was. 

We first talked about the economic and financial situation 
in the Northwest; the economic policies of the Yenan Gov- 
ernment and the possibility of economic and financial reor- 

anization of the areas under the Chungking Government. 

hen we discussed the political situation. However, because 
of the greater immediate interest in the political statements 
made by General Chou, that part of the conversation is here- 
with given first. ° 


COMMUNIST CHOU RELIES ON “OUR AMERICAN FRIENDS” 


With regard to the political situation, General Chou said 
that the purpose of his trip to Chungking was to help bring 
about the unification of China on the terms laid down in his 
October 10th speech, copy of which, together with some other 
material, he gave me at this point. He said that the Commu- 
nists were in favor of the prosecution of the anti-Japanese 
war but that they would not swerve from the basis which was 
laid down in his October 10th speech. They had waited eight 
years since the Sian Incident for the necessary democratic 
reorganization of the Chinese Government and they now felt 
that the objective situation made possible major changes 
within the year. (He refused to Ne pinned down as to 
whether the year meant in 1944 or within the next twelve 
months.) He felt that with the aid of “our American friends” 
be would come sooner. If his mission was successful, he 
would return to Yenan but only temporarily; if his mission 


was not successful he would return to Yenan permanently. 
However, he said, if the present Government remained “un- 
reconstructed” the Government in Yenan, as the representa- 
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tives of 90 million people or more would have to ask for 
separate representation with regard to such things as inter- 
national conferences, ete. Of course, the Yenan Govern- 
ment favored international cooperation in the financial field 
as well as in the political. He concluded by extending the 
invitation of his Government to the Treasury representative 
in Chungking to come to Yenan for personal investigation 
of the situation there. 

Throughout the conversation Chou En-lai spoke in the 
tenor of a responsible government official and never indicated 
any doubts that his party would be part of the ruling group 
of China in the years to come. 

With regard to the economic and financial situation, Chou 
stressed the need in the Northwest for foreign technical assist- 
ance, capital, and machinery. He emphasized the fact that 
the guerilla areas receive no outside help except what they 
were able to capture from the Japanese. Production in North- 
west China, he said, could be increased immediately with a 
comparatively smali amount of foreign equipment. With 
regard to the possibility of permanent economic develop- 
ment of the Northwest areas, he said he thought there was 
a basis for development of certain industries such as salt, 
chemicals and cotton. 

The possibility of the application of the small-unit type 
of production being used in the Northwest to the large cities 
in North and Eastern China was discussed. General Chou 
said that the economic reorganization of these cities after 
their liberation would necessitate a change in economic tech- 
niques. Small units would be used in the countryside but 
large-scale production used in the cities. 

he question was raised as to the possibilities of increas- 
ing production in Free China. He said that in his opinion, 
if his Government had the power and authority to make the 
necessary changes, production could be markedly increased 
in six months. What was basically needed was a democratic 
reorganization of the Government and of the existing 
bureaucracy. 

With the end of the blockade, the Northwest, he said, 
could actually provide the other parts of Free China with 
such things as woolen cloth, thereby alleviating the grave 
economic situation in these areas. The fundamental approach 
to China’s economic problems was to increase production and 
improve transportation. With regard to China’s post-war 
position, her greatest economic need would be for foreign 
capital. In this connection, he said that the Communists 
were prepared to permit foreign ownership of Chinese indus- 
tries, etc., under Chinese laws and that their plans called for 
the existence of three types of ownership: (a) national, 
(b) private owned Chinese, and (c) foreign owned. He said 
that they recognized the need for peace and security to attract 
foreign capital and that this would be achieved by the demo- 
cratic reform of China which would end the fear of civil war. 
He stressed the fact that China needs a long period of inter- 
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nal and external peace. Moreover, China had to participate 
in international economic and financial organizations if she 
was to overcome her present backward state. 

He ended the discussion of the economic situation by stress- 
ing the point that the Chinese Communists did not feel that 
the socialization of industry was the proper form of economy 
for China and that China’s industrialization would take place 
within the framework of capitalist economy.*® 

* * * * * 


GET COMMUNIST VIEWS TO THE PRESIDENT 


In November 1944, White, Adler, and Service, the following docu- 
ments indicate, were trying to get Secretary Morgenthau to bring 
Chou En-lai’s views to President Roosevelt. 


NoveMBer 18, 1944. 
To: Secretary Morgenthau. 

1. I feel that the attached memorandum recording an inter- 
view between Mr. Service of the State Department and the 
leader of the Chinese Communists is of sufficient importance 
to warrant being called to your attention. The Chinese Com- 
munists believe that civil war is inevitable unless we:actively 
throw our weight against it. They now regard the American 
attitude toward them as the decisive factor in the general 
determination of their policy, and appear to be anxious to 
cooperate with us. 

This fact gains added importance with the approaching end 
of the war in Europe bad the possibility of a more active 
Russian policy in the Far East. 

2. In the normal course of events this memorandum would 

o to the President through the State or War Department. 
dler asked Service if it had been submitted to the President 
and Service indicated that it hadn’t. 
H. D. W. 





To: Mr. White. 
From: Mr. Adler. 
Subject: Digest of Interview with Mao Tse-tung. 

1. aera eeaeee relations are the key problem 
of China. Civil war has been prevented by the following 
factors: The Japanese attack on China, the pressure of for- 
eign opinion; Communist strength, the will of the Chinese 
people, and the internal weakness of the Kuomintang. With 
the approach of the end of the war a shift of these forces is 
taking res which increases the possibility of Civil war 
which the Communists abhor. The Kuomintang is already 


visibly preparing pretext for civil war and to use puppet 
troops against the Communists. The hope for preventing 
civil war therefore rests to a very great extent on the influence 
of meee countries. Among these, by far the most important 
as t 


5 Book 801, p. 262 et seq. 


nited States, whose growing power in China and the 
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Far East can be decisive. The Communists now regard the 
American attitude to them as the decisive factor in the gen- 
eral determination of their policy. 

2. Mao, therefore, raised three questions about American 
policy toward China. 

(a) The first question, namely, whether there was a chance 
of. American reversion to isolationism with a resulting lack 
of interest in’ China, has already been answered by the re- 
election of the President. 

(b) The second question was whether the American Gov- 
ernment is interested in democracy in China. Mao pointed 
out that the present Government in China has no ool status 
and is no way representative of the people of China. He 
stated it was essential that the government should broaden its 
base and that this should be done by the immediate conven- 
tion of a provisional National congress, one-half of the mem- 
bers of which would be Kuomintang, the others to consist of 
representatives of all the other parties. The Government 
would be directly responsible to this Congress. Mao wished 
to know if the American Government was willing to make a 
proposal for and support the calling of such a Congress. 

(c) The third question was the attitude and policy of the 
American Government toward the Chinese Communist Party, 
whether we recognized it as an active fighting force against 
Japan, and as an influence for democracy in China, and 
whether there was any chance for American support for 
the Chinese Communists and what the American attitude 
would be if there was a civil war in China. He asked if 
American policy was to try induce the Kuomintang to reform 
itself. The Communists wished to risk no conflict with the 
United States, but if the Kuomintang does not reform itself 
will the United States continue to recognize and support it? 

3. The Generalissimo is in a position where he must listen 
to the United States. He is stubborn but fundamentally he is 
against her and the only way to handle him is to be hard- 
boiled. You can be friendly with him only on your own 
terms. There is no longer any need to placate Chiang. The 

resence of American soldiers in China is beneficial. /¢ 

elps to prewent civil war and acts as a liberalizing influence, 
for instance in Kunming the Kuomintang therefore fears an 
American landing in China only second to Russian partici- 
pation in the Far East. 

4. The Communists feel that the Americans must learn in 
[China. If]they do not, the Kuomintang will continue as the 
government, without be’ ig able to be the government. If 


there is a landing, the Americans will have to cooperate with 
both the Kuomintang and the Communists, as the Commu- 
nists are the inner-ring and the Kuomintang is further back. 
In this case it is important that the Communists and the Kuo- 
mintang be allowed to work in separate sectors as the Kuo- 
mintang is too afraid to work with the Communists and will 
try to checkmate them. 
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5. The Communists do not expect Russian help nor are 
they certain of Russian participation in the war in the Far 
East. Mao thus indicated that the Chinese Communists 
would prefer to have an American rather than a Russian 
orientation. Cooperation between America and the Chinese 
Communists would be beneficial and satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. Mao said that the Communists have considered 
changing their name and that if people knew they would not 
be frightened by the name, as their policies are merely liberal. 
Their production is gradual, their limit on interest is 10 per- 
cent a year, and they support the industrialization of China 
by free enterprise with the aid of foreign capital. The 
United States would find the Communists more cooperative 
than the Kuomintang, as the Communists are not afraid of 
American Democratic influence, they would welcome it, they 
wish to raise the standard of living of the people rather than 
to build up armaments.® 


The memorandum quoted immediately above is revealing for what 
it shows about the interconnection between pro-Communist individ- 
uals in the State and Treasury departments. 

Adler was part of the Red underground apparatus in the Treasury 
exposed by Whittaker Chambers and Elizabeth Bentley. 

Service, a State Department official, was accused by his superiors, 
including Ambassador Hurley and General Wedemeyer of actively 
favoring the Red Chinese in defiance of what was supposed to be 
official United States policy. He was one of the “four Johns” so graph- 
ically described to the subcommittee by Representative Judd. ti- 
mately he was dismissed from the Foreign Service after the Loyalty 
Review Board found that there was a reasonable doubt about his loy- 
alty. On Nov. 13 the Supreme Court agreed to rule on his dismissal. 

In connection with the subject matter of this section of its report, 
the subcommittee makes the following conclusions and recommenda- 
tion, which have resulted from its activities and deliberations in 1956. 


CoNncCLUSIONS 


Large sums of foreign capital have come into the country from 
sources outside the United States which are not only of undisclosed 
origin but, because of laws in certain foreign countries, are of un- 
ascertainable origin. 

These sums of foreign capital are now being invested in defense 
industries of the United States and in American business in general, 
and because of their unknown ownership are causing concern for offi- 
cials of the Defense and Commerce Departments, as well as officials 
of the Security Exchange Commission. 

There is demonstrable evidence of Soviet interest in foreign funds 
coming into the United States in that German bonds looted from 
Berlin in 1945 by the Soviet Army are appearing for validation in 
this country. 


* Book 796, p. 242, Treasury Department Memo. 
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Communist influence prevented American gold from reaching 
China during a crucial _— when this gold was essential in order 
to avoid collapse of the Chinese currency system. 


RECOMMENDATION 


There should be a full investigation of the extent to which and 
the means by which foreign funds, especially money dominated or 
controlled by Soviet Russia, or by other alien forces have been used to 
obtain an interest in and influence over business and industry in the 
United States. 


O 
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Secrion VI 
THE SOVIET REPATRIATION CAMPAIGN 


The subcommittee received an abundance of evidence showing the 
manifestations in this country of the Soviet repatriation campaign 
which appeared to reach its peak in the first part of the year through- 
out the world. 

The campaign enlisted, in the United States, without consideration 
for its legality or illegality, the services of Soviet officials who were 
serving in this country as diplomatic or United Nations officials. 

It was directed from East Germany by Soviet Maj. Gen. N. P. 
Mikhailov, but it reached down into small towns in New Jersey, 
Connecticut, New York, Ohio, and Michigan for its victims. 

This repatriation campaign sought to lure back to the Soviet Union 
and its satellites people who had either escaped or who had migrated 
from those countries. Its purposes will be revealed below, but it was 
mainly a weapon in the psychological warfare campaign being car- 
ried on against the West. 


THE CASE OF THE RUSSIAN SEAMEN 


The subcommittee issued a separate report on May 24, 1956, after 
it held an inquiry of 15 days into the circumstances surrounding the 
successful efforts of the chief delegate of the Soviet mission to the 
United Nations, Arkady Sobolev, and members of his staff to induce by 
a variety of means, iaabadines coercion, the redefection of five Russian 
seamen who sought refuge here in the United States. This report also 
covered the unsuccessful effort to cause still other Russian seamen to 
return to the U.S. S. R. This work of the subcommittee is set forth 
in appendix H of this annual report and is drawn upon, as part of the 
vear’s record, as a basis for some of the recommendations and con- 
clusions herein. The whole episode represented probably the boldest 
activity entered upon by Soviet officials here in this country. 

What occurred to the subcommittee was that the Soviet Union 
maintains 83 of its nationals in its delegation to the United Nations, 
29 others are employed by the U. N. Secretariat, 117 in its embassies, 
and 20 in other activities.1 In view of the depredations of these in- 
dividuals against refugees and escapees, it is a distressing thought 
that a similar number of Chinese Communists could work virtual havoc 
among the large Chinese-American communities in New York, San 
Francisco, and other cities, many of whose residents have relatives in 
Red China and many of whom are here illegally, and are thus subject 
to blackmail. This situation would prevail if Soviet China should gain 
admission to the U. N. and be accorded diplomatic recognition. 


AS REDEFECTION LOOKED FROM THE OTHER END 


Persons who were the victims, or intended victims, of the redefec- 
tion campaign conducted by the U. S. S. R. and her satellites in this 





1 There are still others in the specialized services of the United Nations, 
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country filled the record with their tales of pressure, coercion, threats 
against relatives and even suave blandishments. They recognized 
that their return would be utilized as part of the campaign of inter- 
national Red propaganda. They were unanimous in relating the 
methods used to persuade them to return. 

The subcommittee took testimony from two former members of the 
Polish merchant marine, whose stories were similar to those of the 
Soviet seamen. For the purposes of the record, they were identified 
by the fictitious names of Zenon Dudek and Georg Filipiak. Both 
had been taken to Formosa and then transferred to the United States, 
after the Chinese Nationalist Navy had intercepted their ship on the 
way to Red China with supplies for the Chinese Communists. Both 
were subjected to a letter writing campaign from home, allegedly from 
their relatives. Agents of Red Poland’s repatriation campaign called 
on both at their homes in this country. Filipiak was visited by a man 
who gave the name of Eugene Szczepanik and said he came from the 
Polish Embassy in Washington. 

Seweryn Bialer, whose testimony is the subject of another section 
of this report, told the subcommittee what happened when other Polish 
sailors from the same ship and friends and close companions of these 
two men returned to their homeland: 


Then they were used in Poland for a very serious propa- 
ganda campaign (p. 1783). 


Bialer spoke with authority, since he was still in Poland occupying 
a high Communist post when those seamen came back. 

Other aspects of the repatriation campaign were given by Bialer 
from his viewpoint on the other side of the Iron Curtain. 

As he explained it, there were four steps used in the repatriation 
campaign, which “were carried on by the foreign section of the central 
committee of the Polish Communist Party.” 

First, the intended victim receives individual letters from members 
of his family. “They are really written by the families,” said Mr. 
Bialer. “Of course, they were enforced by the party.” 


The second method is promises: 

“Tf you return to Poland, you will have a better job and 
you will make more money oe you will have more opportuni- 
ties than you have in the country in which you are living 
presently.” 

The third method is an appeal to ambition, to vanity, to 
a desire of a personal glory : 

“Tf you return to Poland, you will be famous; you will 
have opportunities to speak to the people.” 

The fourth method is simply blackmail, sheer blackmail. 


TANYA ROMANOV BECOMES A SOVIET TARGET 


The Soviet repatriation campaign reached down, in one case, at 
least, toward an American citizen. It succeeded in spiriting out of 
the country a 214-year-old child born in the United States and who 
was an American citizen. The child, Tanya Romanov, was born 
out of wedlock to Elena Romanov, now Mrs. George Dieczok, and 
then a Yugoslav-American resident of Philadelphia. The natural 
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father of the child, Alexei Chwostow, had been a Russian refugee, 

uite anti-Soviet in his political orientation. Adversity, according to 
the evidence, caused him to drift into a position wherein he began to 
give attention to the lures of the Soviet agents who were engaged in 
the repatriation drive. After an indecisive period, and after giving 
assurances to the Church World Service, which had sponsored 
his residence in the United States, that he would not leave 
the country, he vanished. However, on October 3, 1956, Chwo- 
stow and Tanya, accompanied by Soviet officials, turned up at 
the pier that berthed the Queen A/ary and boarded that ship. An 
immigration inspector, Jacob Singer, who had unqualified orders to 
take the child off the ship, boarded the vessel shortly thereafter and 

roceeded to Chwostow’s cabin, where he encountered the latter, 

anya, and the Soviet counselor, Fedor F. Solomatin, Second Secre- 
tary of the Soviet Embassy in Washington. The inspector directed 
that the child be taken from the ship. Solomatin intervened and 
both he and the immigration agent left the ship to report to the 
Soviet Ambassador and immigration headquarters, respectively. 
After that Carl D. Brandt, an enterprising Look magazine reporter, 
who had heard of the incident and who was aboard the ship, ob- 
served Chwostow and Tanya, who had been left alone by Singer, being 
taken by Konstantin Ekimov, the First Secretary of the Soviet dele- 
— to the United Nations, into the cabin of Lt. Col. Alexander 

. Koryakovsky, a Soviet U. N. official, who was also about to sail. 

After the immigration inspector returned to the ship, he was in- 
formed that the child was observed entering the Saaiocie cabin. 
He proceeded at once to execute his orders. However, even though he 
identified himself as an official of the United States Government, he 
was denied entrance to the cabin. He proceeded to the office of 
Staff Capt. W. J. Law and demanded that his authority be respected. 
Both Solomatin and Ekimov were present to counter his request. 
Singer testified that he told Captain Law that Tanya was an American 
citizen and as such had to have an American passport before she left 
the country; that her leaving the country without a passport was a 
violation of the immigration law and that anyone aiding her departure 
was violating the law. 

Captain Law returned to the Koryakovsky cabin and searched it but 
did not find the child.? 

More wane shee inspectors boarded the vessel and joined Singer 
in the futile hunt. Meanwhile an order was issued in Washington 
that clearance should be denied for the ship to sail. The ship was 
allowed to sail, however, when the executive assistant to the Commis- 
sioner, James L. Hennessey, as he himself told the subcommittee, 
countermanded the order after he began to doubt his authority to pre- 
vent the sailing. The immigration people stayed on the ship to the 

uarantine station in New York eles: but abandoned the search at 
that point when they were unable to find the hidden child or Chwostow. 
Thus the Soviet officials were able to deceive and to defy American 
immigration authorities and a kidnaping was effected. 

After the ship reached London and before Chwostow could com- 
plete his trip to the Soviet Union, a writ was obtained by Tanya’s 
mother in the British courts that caused Chwostow and Tanya to be 


*Captain Law later acknowledged that he did not look in the lavatory, 
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taken off the Soviet ship Molotov to which they had transferred and be 
brought under the jurisdiction of the British court. While awaiting 
the return day of the writ Chwostow and Tanya remained in London 
in the Soviet Embassy there. On December 13 the court ordered that 
Mrs. Dieczok be given custody of the child. After that the mother 
and child returned to the United States. 

The subcommittee put all these facts into its public record because 
the technical kidnaping represented a most forward act on the part 
of the Soviets in that it involved an American citizen whose birthright 
it was to grow up in the United States. And in using deception and 
concealment in preventing the authorized agents of the United States 
Government from performing their duty, the Soviet officials were 
abusing the hospitality of thisGovernment. In the case of Konstantin 
Ekimov, because he was a United Nations representative and because 
the scope of his authority was limited to United Nations activities, 
to the exclusion of all consular functions, the subcommittee recom- 
mended to the State Department that he be declared persona non grata 
and be asked to leave the country. Senator William E. Jenner, the 
acting chairman, made this request on October 23, and on October 29 
Secretary of State Dulles declared Ekimov persona non grata. On 
November 30, he left the United States. 

Chwostow is reported to have arrived in the U. S. S. R. but the 
Soviets were not able to exploit the spectacle of a father carrying a 
little child returning to the homeland after a “disillusioning stay 
among the money-mad capitalists.” 


MICHAEL SCHATOFF 


Another Soviet U. N. official who stepped outside of his authority 
to take part in the repatriation campaign was asked to leave the 
United States on August 29. 

He was Rostislav Shapovalov, second secretary of the Soviet mission 
to the United States, who was identified by Michael Schatoff, a witness 
before the subcommittee on June 13 and July 20, as 1 of 2 men who 
repeatedly tried to persuade him to return to Russia. The other Soviet 
citizen involved was Aleksei Petukhov, an employee of the U. N. 
secretariat. 

Petukhov approached Schatoff at an English class in which both 
were enrolled. Schatoff testified : 


Petukhov told me that I have no future in the United States 
and that, on the other hand, the emigrees’ plans about changes 
in the Soviet Union will never be accomplished and that the 
sooner I return to the Soviet Union the better it is for 
me * * * Further, Petukhov tried to blackmail me and ex- 
pressed some threats, and I understood that they wanted to 
make me a Soviet agent. 


Shortly afterward, Shapovalov entered the picture. At first he 
asked Schatoff to obtain for him literature published by Russian 
emigrant organizations. Schatoff said he refused Shapovalov’s 
request. 

“He told me that he wanted me to come home and cease my political 
activity in emigrant circles,” Schatoff told the subcommittee. 

Two friends of Schatoff, whose names were not revealed in public 
session, testified they were also approached by 1 or other of the 2 
Soviet citizens. 








ee 
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After this testimony, Chairman Eastland sent copies of the hearing 
transcript to the State Department. 

On August 29, a letter from Roderic L. O’Connor, acting Assistant 
Secretary of State, advised Chairman Eastland that the State Depart- 
ment had requested the immediate departure of Shapovalov from the 
United States. The action was taken, the letter aaa because Shapo- 
valov persisted in his illegal activities even after the Soviet U. N. 
delegation had been warned about them. 

The State Department also informed the Secretary General of the 
United Nations that any further indication that Petukhov was par- 
ticipating in the repatriation drive would result in a request for his 
departure. 

GLOWING PROMISES FROM HUNGARY 


The ironic contrast between current post-revolt oppression of Hun- 
garians and the glowing promises to refugees before the revolt is 
evident in the testimony of Msgr. Bela Varga, a postwar Speaker of 
the Hungarian Parliament. 

Monsignor Varga told of a repatriation campaign which included 
various enticements and threats, including an amnesty for all refu- 
gees. Other inducements included promise of jobs, economic positions, 
or restoration of previous jobs. 

In the cold light of after events, such lures seem cynical indeed. 

The repatriation campaign was managed from within Hungary 
by the notorious Hungarian Secret Police—the AVH. 

Monsignor Varga said: 


An organized action for redefection had been meticulously 
prepared and started in Hungary by a vast organization con- 
trolled by the secret police. 


This organization was implemented in the United States, Mon- 
signor Varga said, by— 
a parallel secret Communist organization reporting in detail 
on all Hungarian refugees who may be of any political im- 
portance or who could be used for propaganda purposes if 
returned home. 

Shrewdly conceived letters from members of the refugees’ 
families and people closest to them are being sent to them, 
pay by mail or, as has happened in several instances, de- 
ivered by members of the Hungarian Communist diplomatic 
staff in the United States who then use various enticements 
and threats to induce the refugees to return to Hungary. 


LETTERS FROM BULGARIA 


Letters from New York City and Chicago reached Bulgarian 
escapees urging that they return to Communist Bulgaria. The sub- 
committee got this information from Michael Mischaikow, himself an 
escapee. Since arriving in the United States, Mischaikow told the 
subcommittee, he had learned that strangers had tried to learn from his 
former address in Munich, Germany, the American address to which 
he had moved. 
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East European nationals who were refugees in West Germany, 
Mischaikow said, had their normal feeling of insecurity vastly in- 
creased by being asked to return to their Communist-dominated home- 
land in correspondence coming from free countries, such as the United 
States, France, Austria, Switzerland, and Belgium. 


Mr. Miscuarkow. So the simple, common refugee who be- 
lieved that he escaped the secret service of the Communists, 
the NK VD, and other political organizations, hasn’t escaped 
the fact that he is nowhere secure, because from all countries 
of the free world there are small places or nests wherefrom 
letters or action are coming to press him to go back (p. 1283). 


Mr. Mischaikow described for the subcommittee samples of the let- 
ters sent to Bulgarian refugees. One read: 


Dear CountryMAN: Maybe it is brought to your atten- 
tion * * * that the government of your country issued an 
amnesty which will provide you no punishment when or if you 
decide to go home. The country waits on you, and we will be 
glad to alone you again in its community* * *. 


He stressed, “Every refugee from Soviet-occupied countries is 
afraid. He wants to go as far as possible from the Iron Curtain.” 
“You can’t imagine the psychological reactions, when these per- 
sons then receive letters from free nations,’ he declared. “These 
people feel there may be truth in the Soviet or Communist claim that 
their hand is long and can reach everywhere” (p. 1283). 


RED RUMANIA USED THE CHURCH 


Use of the church by the Communists for political purposes, noted 
hereafter, in an attempt to impose Soviet priests on the church in 
Japan, is further exemplified by testimony regarding the American- 
Rumanian church. 

The subcommittee was told by Mrs. Stefan Issarescu, the former 
Princess Ileana, of Rumania, that a Bishop Andrew Moldovan (or 
Moldovanu), of Detroit, is responsible for the return of many Ru- 
manians to their native land (p. 1245). 

She also said it is her understanding that representatives of the 
consulate here have tried to contact all American-Rumanian churches 
in the United States, but most priests have refused to meet them (p. 
1248). 

Nicholas N. Martin, a former controller of the Holy Trinity 
Church, in Detroit, identified Moldovanu as canonical bishop of the 
Rumanian Orthodox diocese of the United States and Canada. He 
said that few parishes recognized Moldovanu’s authority, because he 
was ordained in Rumania in 1950 when the holy synod was under 
domination of the Communist government (p. 1408). 

Questioned about the bishop’s efforts at repatriation of Rumanians 
in this country, Martin testified : 


In other words, they claimed that these people came back 
and say that Rumanian people were free and the church was 
free, and my estimation, my judgment, is that they used that 
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as favorable propaganda to the Communist government of 
Rumania. 


Dr. Issarescu said he is receiving a paper printed in East Germany 
and called Glasul Patrei ( Voice of the Homeland), and that others also 
are receiving it. His first copy came from Buenos Aires; the next, in a 
sealed envelope, from London, and later ones are coming from New 
York (p. 1249). He supplied a copy for the subcommittee’s infor- 
mation. It appeals to Senenlens nerally to return home, prints 
facsimiles of letters purporting to os appeals to Rumanians abroad 
to return home. It tells of the beauty of life in Rumania and of the 
freedom of democratic election. But the princess commented that its 
statements are not true and, of the elections, it does not say what choice 
the electors have (p. 1248). 

The pressure, Princess Ileana said, “is always gently indicated by: 
Ls ae a brother or you have a cousin, back in Rumania” (p. 

246). 

Every Rumanian refugee in this country, without exception, gets a 
copy of the East Berlin paper, Mrs. Griffith Baily Coale told the 
subcommittee. She is associate director of the American Council for 
Emigres in the Professions. 

This evidence that Soviet intelligence knows the address of every 
Rumanian in the United States has engendered a great fear among 
them, she declared. 

In addition to the paper, she said, these people get so many letters 
they now don’t bother to open them. Some writers are persons the 
emigre never heard of before, and some are obviously forced or for- 
geries, she said. 

THE LESSON OF HUNGARY 


All the deceitful promises of the Soviet repatriation campaign can 
now be refuted with one simple word—“Hungary.” 

What the Communists said and what the le did, and the 
vast gulf between the two, is now a matter of record. 

To the deluded refu who did return to the oppressed home- 
land it meant any one of a number of detestable alternatives. Instead 
of a rosy future there was death, deportation to the infamous slave 
labor camps of Siberia, perilous me across the border to Austria, or 
miserable existence in Hungary under the heel of Soviet troops. 


EXPLOITATION, THEN DEATH 


In all likelihood, however, most of the redefectees probably did not 
have even such a dismal choice of alternatives. 

A case in point is that of Anatole Barzov,* a Soviet airman who flew 
to freedom with fellow pilot Peter Pirogov in 1948. Both airmen 
came to the United States, but Soviet Embassy officials exerted pres- 
sure on Barzov to return. The bait was Barzov’s wife and 4-year-old 
son whom he left behind in Russia. Ten months after he landed his 
plane in Austria, Barzov returned. He tried to persuade Pirogov to 
return, but Pirogov told the subcommittee in his testimony that he 
resisted such efforts. 


* Also spelled Borzov. 
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The tragic ending of the story is told by Vladmir Petrov, former 
MVD resident agent in Austria, also a defectee. In his book, Empire 
of Fear, Petrov says: 


One day in 1950 at MVD headquarters in Moscow, my col- 
league Igolkin, who worked in the American section of the 
SK department, told me of Borzov’s return and said that he 
was interrogating him in his cell in the Taganskaya Prison. 
Igolkin had a series of interviews with Borzov, who supplied 
a mass of valuable information. He was talking freely and 
was describing every detail of his experiences in American 
hands in the hope of working his passage back to pardon, and 
of being permitted at least to see his wife and son again. As 
Igolkin described it to me, “Each time I go to see him he 
looks at me like a dog that wags its tail and gazes at you 
in the hope of a bone.” 

They kept Borzov about 8 months in prison because he had 
so much interesting information to supply and because so 
many senior MVD officers wanted to check up on various 
points in his story. 

Of course, no one told him that he had been sentenced to 
death while he was still in America. When they had finished 
with him they shot him without letting him see his wife and 
son again. 

If this story helps some waverers who are hesitating on the 
brink of returning to their Soviet homeland, it will have been 
worth the telling. 


In connection with the subject’ matter of this section of its report, 
the subcommittee makes the following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, which have resulted from its activities and deliberations in 1956: 


CoNCLUSIONS 


Accreditation to a diplomatic or semidiplomatic position frequently 
has been given to members of the Soviet secret police as a “cover” for 
their real objectives in the United States. 

Soviet diplomatic and consular personnel, and Soviet personnel 
assigned to international organizations, have improperly and illegally 
engaged in activities inimical to the interests of the United States, 
including espionage, propaganda, forceful coercion, and kidnaping. 

The chief delegate of the Soviet Union to the United Nations, 
and his staff, exceeded the authority granted to them by the head- 
— agreement of the United Nations and abused the hospitality of 
the United States. 

Chief Delegate Sobolev’s staff used coercion, force, and duress 
in their efforts to induce seamen and other escapees who had defected 
from Communism to return behind the Iron Curtain. 

Communist diplomatic and consular personnel have been per- 
mitted to continue their improper activities in spreading Communist 
propaganda in the United States. 

Soviet agents have engaged, within the boundaries of the United 
States, in kidnaping and coercion of foreign nationals who are United 
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States residents and, on at least one occasion, connived at the kidnaping 
of a child who was an American citizen. 

Through the case of the kidnaped Russian seamen there has been 
demonstrated an apparent weakness in the Soviet merchant marine, in 
that 40 percent of the crew of the 7'uapse, when given an opportunity 
to choose freedom, did so despite the inevitable detachment for an 
unforeseeable time from their wives, parents, and children. 

There was no sufficient exploitation of the original defection of the 
20 Russian seamen in 1954, from a psychological warfare point of 
view. 

The State Department’s invocation of an impossibly high standard 
of evidence, in determining whether duress and lioes were used 
against the seamen, was unrealistic in view of the subtle nature of 
effective duress in redefection cases and in view of the ruthless methods 
of the Soviets. 

Our Government agencies have not been sufficiently aware of the 
strategic importance of defection and redefection in the struggle be- 
tween the free world and the Soviet world. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Congress should enact legislation designed to limit the inter- 
ference by foreign diplomatic or consular personnel with the internal 
affairs of the United States. 

As a means toward effective control and deterrence of improper 
activities by Communist personnel accredited to the United Nations, 
the Department of State should take action to bring about speedy 
promulgation of the years-delayed definition of the area affected by 
the United Nations Site Agreement, and effectively limiting such area. 

The State Department should ask for the recall of Chief Dele- 
gate Arkady Sobolev of the Soviet delegation to the United Nations. 

The Immigration Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary should consider ways and means for tightening the immigration 
laws so as to deter and punish the use of force, duress, or blackmail 
to induce any foreign national to return to his country of origin. 

Since second-class and fourth-class mail is carried at a deficit, 
which means prea at the expense of United States taxpayers, 
Congress should by law deny second-class and fourth-class mail priv- 
ileges to foreign governments and their representatives who engage in 
Communist propaganda. 

That the incident of the Russian seamen and the other cases 
wherein Soviet representatives used improper means to force redefec- 
tions of immigrants be borne in mind by the State Department when 
the issues of seating Red China in the United Nations and recognition 
of that force as a government by the United States come up for con- 
sideration, because of the menace that a large Chinese delegation to the 
U. N. and a large Chinese Communist oiinen and consulates would 


rove to populous Chinese-American communities in the United 
tates. 
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Secrion VII 


COMMUNISTS IN MASS COMMUNICATIONS AND IN 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


The subcommittee encountered considerable evidence of Communist 
activities in the press, radio, television, and in political matters, much 
of which fell into the record in connection with other inquiries. 


COMMUNIST EFFORTS IN THE FIELD OF MASS COMMUNICATIONS 


The Communists in the United States have their own daily news- 
paper, the Daily Worker, and control various weekly and monthly 
periodicals, including Political Affairs and Masses and Mainstream. 
But those publications are so brazenly slanted that their propaganda 
value, except for certain elements of the foreign language press in this 
country, is sharply limited (pts, 28 and 29). 

In order to overcome this disadvantage, and for other reasons, 
Communists have made vigorous and sustained efforts to infiltrate the 
American press and radio and to entrench their members in all other 
forms of mass communications, where, by emphasis or. omission of 
the written or spoken word, it may be turned to, the advantage of the 
conspiracy. 

One example of how the purposes of Communists may be served 
on an avowedly non-Communist publication is given by Jeanne 
Perkins Harmon, in her book, Such Is Life, which is an account of 
her experience as a member of the staff of Life magazine in the years 
when control of. the American Newspaper Guild‘ was wrested from 
the Communist-dominated faction. 

Mrs. Harmon writes that she became interested in developing an 
garticle on the career of Mihailovich, Tito’s predecessor as postwar head . 
of the Yugoslavia Government, then the object of a purge trial in 
Belgrade. She immediately ran into difficulties, some of which she 
described as follows: 


At the office the next morning I asked one of the girls in 
charge of clipping the newspapers on every conceivable sub- 
ject to let me see the stories on the Mihailovich trial. 

“Oh, I don’t have any,” she said. “They didn’t tell me to 
clip that.” 

This surprised me; any story running more than 1 day was 
usually watched by the domestic news department, and the 
mock trial + had been going on for several days. I called the 
foreign news section, but got no help there either. 

“We're not doing anything about Tito and Mihailovich,” I 
was told. “It’s not important.” This seemed odd indeed. 

When my request to the morgue for information turned up 
the same result, I began to wonder if perhaps the warnings 


Te 
1Staged in New York City by Mihailovich sympathizers. 
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of Communist-fearers might not have some basis. Certain] 
somewhere there should have been something available on this 
business. 

Mihailovich had received reams of publicity at one time; 
he had even been a Time cover candidate, as I recalled. The 
blackout of his troubles with Communist Tito, then a loyal 
Soviet servant, just might have been inspired by people eager 
to keep the purge quiet. 


So Mrs. Harmon went to the public library for her material. She 
continues; 


I batted out 800 words or so on the subject ening my lunch 
hour, took it by the writer’s office, and left it with him for his 
secretary totype. The regular typing room, my Guild friends 
had warned, was apt to include members of the same group 
that. considered such things as the trial and what it repre- 
sented “unimportant.” If pro-Communists learned that such 
a story was in the works, which of course they would if it were 
processed through regular channels, they might discredit it 
before the editor ever saw it. Therefore, I didn’t mention it 
to anyone. 

In ashort time, the managing editor notified me that he had 
read the story and would run it to close the following after- 
noon. No changes necessary, he said, except for a little 
cutting. 

Now the manuscript went on the editorial conveyor belt— 
copy room for counting, space allotment, layout, et cetera— 
and the fat was in the fire. The news spread as fast as the 
switchboard could make the necessary connections. 

* * * * * 


When my copy came back from processing, I saw what my 
friends had been complaining about. Anonymous little 
changes appeared here and there, all seemingly minor, but all 
subtly reversing the tone of the story. 

When I charged up to the managing editor’s office to com- 
plain, I ran into more trouble. Some of the researchers and 
writers had gotten wind of the story and were making a joint 
protest against its publication. One or two were even talking 
about resigning should it appear. 

I got mad; they got mad; we began to argue, and the man- 
aging editor kicked us all out. “Go away,” he said to me. 
“Go to the movies, to a baseball game, do anything. But I 
don’t want to see you back in this office until 5 o’clock this 
afternoon.” 

He meant it, and I went. When I came back, I found lay- 
outs and word counts on my desk, indicating that the piece 
was going to run after all. 

Mine wasn’t much of an article, there were no repercus- 
sions to speak of, and Mihailovich was executed shortly there- 
after. But some of the changes had stayed in, weakening 
the point of the story. 

* * * * * 
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It is one thing to allow each individual the right to his own 
opinion, but it is quite another to put him in a position to ex- 
press it in America’s most powerful media for molding public 
opinion. I’m not saying that Time and Life or the New 
York Times or any other news organ are Communist propa- 
ganda organs; obviously, that would be absurd. I do say, 
however, that there is often as much sin in omission as in 
commission. A zealous party supporter would be just as 
roundly congratulated for keeping something out of the pub- 
lic eye as he would for getting something in. And that, given 
the high casualty rate on stories anyway, is comparatively 
easy to accomplish. 


In January this year, following the leads provided by testimony and 
information from other sources, the subcommittee heard testimony 
from a score of present and former newspapermen, many of whom 
invoked the fifth amendment rather than answer questions about their 
knowledge of Communist activities. 

Among these was Daniel Mahoney, then a rewrite man on the New 
York Daily Mirror. Mahoney denied present Communist membership 
but invoked the privilege against incrimination when asked about past 
Communist activities. He was a member of the Newspaper Guild and, 
when he was discharged by his paper as a result of his testimony, the 
guild challenged that action and the matter was referred to an arbitra- 
tion board. 

The newspaper’s action was sustained,’ and in view of the resistance 
these hearings encountered the following two paragraphs of the arbi- 
trator’s opinion are of more than passing interest : 


A metropolitan newspaper in America today is more than a 
mirror to the happenings of the day. It is a moulder of pub- 
lic opinion; capable of leading crusades; capable of intro- 
ducing new ideas; capable of propagating truth or propa- 
ganda as it wills. By its very nature, whether it would ab- 
dicate or not, a newspaper maintains a position of leader- 
ship and responsibility in this cold war that is vital to our 
national security. Other industries (atomic energy, defense, 
et cetera) may be more vital but this fact does not impair the 
vital role of our press. 

Each worker performs his task in life with tools, and these 
tools run the gamut from an ax to a zither. The rewrite 
man has his tools, too. They are words. Words but express 
ideas and so it follows that the rewrite man works all day 
with ideas. This is a war of ideas. Can his position then 
be deemed nonsensitive? A rewrite man can select the facts 
he considers important as relayed to him by the reporter in 
the field. His is the choice of the topic sentence and the lead 
paragraph. Hisselection of words sets the tone of the article 
and influences, too, the choice of headline. The conclusion 
is irresistible that a rewrite man occupies a sensitive position 
on a newspaper. 


The guild also referred to an arbitrator the case of Jack Shafer, 
who was fired by the New York Times after he had been subpenaed 


*See appendix D. 
*See appendix C. 
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to testify before the subcommittee and following an interview with 
counsel for his employer. Before the subcommittee Shafer invoked 
the fifth amendment as to the substance of his conversation with coun- 
sel for the Times. He took the same course in response to’ questions 
regarding his Communist affiliations. 

he arbitrator, who sustained the Times, found essential agreement 
on the following facts: 


The Times first employed Mr. Shafer in early 1949. His 
sei by on the rm was satisfactory. In addition to per- 
orming the duties of a copyreader, he acted as assistant night 
editor and on at least two occasions as night editor in charge. 
In describing the nature of his assignment, it was testified 
by representatives of the Times that Mr. Shafer not only read 
the copy of the foreign news reaching his desk but he edited 
it, often revised it, and wrote headlines for it. 

It was testified also that he was often the last- member of 
the staff to pass upon items of foreign news before this news 
finally appeared in print. 

Acting in this capacity, it is obvious that Mr. Shafer had 
much influence in determining what items of news would be 
printed, where they would appear, and what headlines they 
would carry. 

It was generally agreed at the hearing before the arbitrator 
that the tasks assigned to Mr. Shafer on the Times involved 
the exercise of sound judgment and discretion in a high 
degree. 

Mr. Shafer enjoyed the full confidence of his superiors. 


The arbitrator described the attitude of the Times as follows: 


The arbitrator has been influenced greatly in his decision 
by the repeated affirmations of the Times, at the arbitrator’s 
hearing and in the brief submitted to him by counsel for 
the Times, that Mr, Shafer was not dismissed simply because 
he had been a member of the Communist Party, aihengh the 
Times made much of the repeated membership in the party, 
but because, having been a Communist, he was not the proper 
person to handle the particularly sensitive position of dealing 
with foreign news generally and news from the Communist 
world specifically. 

According to the Times, if I interpret its testimony cor- 
rectly, Mr. Shafer was not the proper person to handle the 
specific sensitive job on the foreign-news desk because he did 
not inspire the adequate and required confidence that the 
Times expects of the men on that job. 


Tr, <A 
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Describing, finally, the requirements of a newspaper such as 
Times, the arbitrator said : 

For a newspaper of the character of the Times, the success 
of which rests not alone on the objectivity of its world-news 
coverage but on the conviction of its readers that the cover- 
age is objective and fair, is in itself, as a leading organ of pub- 
lic information and opinion, a sensitive operation to be han- 
dled on the basis of a maximum confidence in the men who 
run it. 
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The Times’ management has the right to be certain that the 
men who read, edit, and headline the news will do the kind of 
job expected of them not alone by the Times itself but by the 
public which reads and a the Times. 

It is unfair to assume that this particular kind of a public 
enterprise take chances on the kind of a job an employee will 
or will not do in whom it and its readers have not the required 
confidence.* 


The arbitrator also had been informed that Mr. Shafer had ac- 
knowledged to his employers after the service of subpoena that “he 
had joined the Communist Party in 1940, had become inactive after 
1941, reactivated his membership in 1946 and finally resigned in 1949 
before joining the staff of the Times.” 

The subcommittee heard the testimony of more than a score of news- 
papermen during 1956. Except in a very few cases, it encountered a 
wall of resistance when it presented its evidence and information to 
them for reply. The resistance took the form of either a claim of 
privilege aioe the first or fifth amendment or outright defiance of the 
authority of the subcommittee. 

The calling of these particular witnesses was a continuation of the 
series of hearings involving Communist infiltration of mass communi- 
cations in which a number of other newspapermen testified previously. 
This aspect of the inquiry is still to be pursued. 

The subcommittee was not able to determine how many of these 
witnesses are currently associated with Soviet activity in the United 
States. The Communist Party, according to our evidence, has been 
organized and reorganized, and its agents operate in most instances 
apart from Communist membership. The subcommittee’s informa- 
tion and evidence about the aforesaid witnesses, respecting Com- 
munist membership or associations, almost of necessity relates to the 
past, and in some cases it goes as far back as 10 or more years. The 
subcommittee can only assess all the evidence and form its conclusions, 
as best it can, on the basis of the witness’ demeanor, including his re- 
fusal to answer questions and his persistence in maintaining associ- 
ations with similarly inclined persons down to the present. 

Richard O. Boyer, a free-lance writer who once wrote profiles in the 
New Yorker magazine and who is author of three books, acknowledged 
that he has written for Communist publications but invoked the fifth 
amendment as to whether he is a member, or ever has been a member 
of the Communist Party. 

In a speech he delivered at the 1949 Scientific and Cultural Con- 
ference for World Peace in New York City and which was printed 
in the Daily Worker magazine, Boyer said: 


I emphasize this Emersonian theme of individual responsi- 
bility as an American Communist. To the uninformed, it 
may seem strange emphasis coming as it does from an Ameri- 
can Communist. 


He invoked. the fifth amendment as to whether he knows Benjamin 
Davis and whether he supported Davis as the Communist candidate 
for the New York City Council in 1946, whether he knows Howard 


*See appendix C. 
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Fast, whether he defended Pablo Neruda, a Latin American Com- 
munist ; whether he has spoken in honor of James Dolsen, a Pennsyl- 
vania Communist leader, and whether in 1944 he applied for and was 
denied a seaman’s passport as a purser. 

He said he couldn’t recall appealing to the Attorney General to 
suspend prosecution of Communist leaders, but added : “I surely would 
like to.” He said he has opposed the Smith Act and the McCarran 
Act and had tried to defend anyone charged under them. 

Alden Whitman had been head of 1 of the 3 or 4 copy desks on the 
New York Times for about 414 years prior to receiving a subpena to 
testify before the subcommittee. After that he was placed in a sub- 
ordinate position. 


Mr. Sovurwine. Won’t you be frank with us—did you not 
have a conversation with the acting city editor who told you 
in effect why you were being moved back to:'the rim? You 
told us about it in the executive session. 

Mr. Wurman. I had such a conversation, yes. 

Mr. Sourwtne. What was it that he told you? 

Mr. Wurrman. He told me that the managing editor of the 
New York Times thought that it would be better while this 
inquiry was in progress if I were to sit back on the rim. 

Mr. Sourwine. ‘Yes, sir. Did he tell you that until this 
situation blew over it would be better if you were back on the 
rim? 

Mr. Wurman. Yes. As I remember or recollect my testi- 
mony in executive session, I think I explicitly said that I did 
not know whether those were the words that he used. They 
were my paraphrase. And I had not then and do not now 
have a precise recollection of the verbiage which was em- 
ployed at that time (1956 S. and T. p. 1731). 


Previous to his employment on the Times, Whitman was with the 
New York Herald Tribune for 814 vears, and with the Buffalo (N. Y.) 
Evening News. He was employed earlier for short periods of time 
as a press agent or researcher on several organizations which have 
been cited as Communist fronts and he worked in 1939 in New York 
for Tass, the Soviet news agency. 

Whitman said he belonged to Communist units in Bridgeport, Conn., 
in Buffalo, N. Y., and in New York City. He said he was a member 
of a newspaper cell in New York City while he was on the Herald 
Tribune. He declared he quit the party in 1948 after about 13 years 
membership, but professed an inability to recall how he transferred 
from one unit to another and said he could not now remember how 
many members were in any of the units or whether there were other 
newspapermen in the Bridgeport unit. 

Whitman did not utilize the fifth amendment but challenged the 
jurisdiction of the subcommittee to require him to give the names of 
any persons who were members with him in the various units to which 
he belonged. 

John T. McManus, general manager of the National Guardian, not 
only invoked the fifth amendment as to whether he has been a member 
of the Communist Party but also as to his employment since the 
middle of 1948. 
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The National Guardian was described by the House Committee on 
Un-American activities as “a virtual propaganda arm of Soviet Rus- 
sia.’ During the Korean war it published letters purportedly from 
American POW’s which were critical of the United States and lists 
of captured Americans received from John W. Powell directly or 
through his magazine, the China Review. The National Guardian, 
like the China Review, was used as Communist propaganda in the 
Chinese prison camps. 

Asked if he made any effort to check the authenticity of the letters, 
whether it made any difference to him in publishing them that they 
were critical of the United States and whether they were selected 
because they were critical of the United States, McManus promptly 
invoked the fifth amendment. On the same ground, he refused to 
reveal the ownership of the Guardian. 

McManus said he had been a newspaperman most of his life, be- 
ginning as a county correspondent for a small Westchester County 
paper, went with the New York Times in 1921, then to the Marietta 
(Ohio) Register, then back to the Times. He left the Times in 1937, 
spent a short time with a motion-picture company, became a con- 
tributing editor of Time magazine, then went with PM where he 
remained until the middle of 1948. As to his subsequent employment, 
McManus invoked the fifth amendment. He was aiso at one time a 
congressional secretary. 

McManus served at one time as a member of the international execu- 
tive board of the Newspaper Guild, was regional vice president of the 
National Guild and for 1 year was vice president and for 5 years presi- 
dent of the New York Newspaper Guild. He invoked the fifth amend- 
ment on a question as to whether he was then a Communist and also as 
to whether he is presently a party member. He said he knows nothing 
of any Communist connections of Cedric Belfrage, Guardian editor- 
in-exile, or James Aronson, executive editor. 

McManus testified that he was acquainted with Morris Schappes but 
did not know him as a Communist; that he “may well have” sponsored 
a testimonial dinner for Ferdinand Smith, whom he described as an 
officer of the New York State CIO, but did not know that he was a 
Communist; that he “may well have” signed a statement in 1945 urging 
that Army commissions be granted to Communists; that he believes 
he signed a statement in 1950 urging bail for 11 Communist leaders. 

He invoked the fifth amendment when asked if he had ever taught 
at the Jefferson School of Social Science in New York; whether he 
sent May Day greetings to the Daily Worker in 1945 and whether he 
signed a statement in behalf of New Masses in 1947. He said he was 
a sponsor, in 1952, of the Committee to Secure Justice for the 
Rosenbergs. 

McManus also invoked his constitutional privilege on a question as 
to whether when he was a candidate for president of the New York 
Guild, he entered into any negotiations with people in the guild whom 
he knew to be Communists. Te said he was unaware that he received 
387 out of 37 votes from the guild members on the Morning Freiheit, 
is out of 18 votes from New Masses, and 63 out of 63 from the Daily 
Vorker. 

Allan James Aronson, listed by the Guardian as its executive editor, 
also liberally punctuated his testimony with resort to the fifth amend- 
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ment. He used the constitutional privilege on a question as to whether 
he was connected with the paper, as to whether he is now a Communist, 

He said that he and Belf rage were 2 of 15 press control officers in 
occupied Germany and it -7as their duty to investigate candidates who 
desired licenses to publish newspapers in the area. Communists, he 
said, under regulations under which the press-control officers worked 
were not excluded from license awards; the only persons excluded 
were those who had any part in the direction or Soeertpetres in the 
Nazi press under the Hitler regime he said. He refused to say 
whether he was then a member of the Communist Party. 

Aronson also was employed by the Office of War Information. He 
invoked the fifth amendment when he was asked whether he made 
known to the people who hired him that he was a member of the Com- 
munist Party. 

His first newspaper job, Aronson said, was on the Boston Transcript. 
He went from there to the New York Herald Tribune, then to the 
New York Post. When he came back from overseas, Aronson went 
back to the Post, then to the Sunday New York Times and, in 1947, 
took leave of absence to become editor of Front Page, a publication 
of the New York Newspaper Guild. He would not say when he went 
to the National Guardian but he left the Times in 1948. He invoked 
the fifth amendment as to whether he ever accepted directives from the 
publications commission of the Communist Party and whether he 
knew Alexander Trachtenberg, Simon Gerson, or V. J. Jerome. 

Invoking the constitutional privilege, he also refused to say 
whether he was a member of the Communist Party in 1940, whether 
he was a suporter of the National Council of Arts, Sciences and Pro- 
fessions in 1949, whether he participated in the so-called Scientific 
and Cultural Conference for World Peace, held at the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel in 1949. 

Aronson refused, using the fifth amendment, to answer any ques- 
tions about publication by the National Guardian of so-called peace 
appeals by American prisoners of war in Korea and of lists of 
American POW’s. 

He said William Hinton was in training with him at Fort Benning, 
Ga., in preparation for overseas service and that Hinton spent an even- 
ing at his home “a couple of months ago.” He knew that Hinton had 
been “beyond the Iron Curtain” in China but they talked about “cur- 
rent matters.” On another occasion, Aronson said, Hinton had dinner 
at his home and told his host about his work at an agricultural experi- 
ment station and the development of a new method of breeding cows 
to produce more milk. 

At the time of his testimony, William Price was a reporter on the 
New York Daily News, where he had been employed since 1940, except 
for 414 years as a naval aviator. Previously he had worked for the 
Springfield (N. J.) Sun and the Santa Paula (Calif.) Chronicle. 

He challenged the jurisdiction of the subcommittee and, without re- 
sorting to use of the fifth amendment, refused to say whether he is the 
William Price who was a candidate for vice president of the New 
York Newspaper Guild on the rank-and-file ticket in 1949. For his 
refusal to answer this and other questions on the same ground he has 
— indicted by a Federal grand jury on a charge of contempt of the 
Senate. 
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Among other questions he refused to answer were whether he is or 
ever has been a member of the Communist Party, whether he ever at- 
tended Communist meetings, whether he signed a statement im 1949 
defending the Communist Party, whether he knows Marcella Hitsch- 
mannova, and whether he knew her to be a Communist courier; 
whether he flew an airplane on a lengthy trip to Central and Latin 
America with, for part of the time, a passenger who was a courier for 
the Communist Party. 

Price acknowledged that he made a flight to that part of the con- 
tinent but denied that he carried a Communist courier and said 
the plane was his own and that he flew it to Panama to sell it. He 
refused to identify his passenger. ! 

Samuel Weissman, an employee of the New York Times in its 
editorial index department for 20 years, said he had not been a 
member of the party for the past 7 years but invoked the fifth amend- 
ment when asked if he knows any person now living who was a 
party member subsequent to January 1, 1952. He refused, on the 
same ground, to say whether he had any information regarding the 
existence of a Communist cell since that time. 

Seymour Peck had been employed by the New York Times for 4 
years as a desk man on the Sunday magazine when he appeared as a 
witness before the subcommittee. Previously he was on the Daily 
a the magazine Cue, the New York Star, and the newspaper 
PM. 

He testified that he became a member of the Young Communist 
League while he was at City College, New York, in 1937, that he later 
joined the Communist Party and was a member of the Communist cell 
on the Star and PM but left the party in 1949. He thought there may 
have been as many as 12 to 14 members in the unit on the Star. He 
said he has no knowledge whether other members quit the party 
after the Star went out of business or whether they went to other 
Communist units. 

Peck challenged the subcommittee’s right to require him to give the 
names of other persons in the units of which he was a member, and 
refused to answer. He has been indicted for contempt of the Senate 
for that refusal. He also said he would refuse to give the names to 
the FBI: He declined to say whether he knew whether any of these 
persons are today members of the Communist Party. 

The witness said he knew Matilda Landsman when she was secre- 
tary to John Desmond on the Times but refused to say whether he knew 
her as a Communist then. He said he also knew her when she was 
secretary to Joseph Barnes on the Star but he declined, also, to say 
whether he knew her then as a Communist or whether he knows her 
to be a party member today.° 

Peck said he conferred with counsel of his newspaper before he 
appeared as a witness and was told that “they could not condone my 
invoking the fifth amendment, since I was on a sensitive position on the 
paper. 

He rejected an appeal by subcommittee counsel to reveal publicly 
or privately, the names of persons who were members of Communist 
cells with him. Mr. Sourwine said : 


5Miss Landsman gave up her secretarial position, studied linotype operation briefly, 
got a_ union card, bypassing the union apprenticeship requirement for 6 years training, 
and then secured employment in the Times typographical department, where she is cur- 
rently employed. 
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You obviously have information respecting persons who 
were members of the Communist Party as late as 1949. You 
do not know whether those persons are still members of the 
Communist Party in every case; it would be extremely help- 
ful to the investigations of this committee if you would tell 
us the names of those persons. It would be extremely helpful 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, I know, if you would 
tell them the names of those persons. 

Won’t you either tell us or agree to tell the FBI? (1956 
S. and T., p. 1783.) 


Peck also refused to say who recruited him into the Young Com- 
munist League and said he has had no knowledge of the man for 


many years. 

Nathan Aleskovsky had been employed as assistant book review 
editor of the New York Times for 6 years when he received a subpena 
from the subcommittee and was asked to resign. 


He testified : 


There was a question about what position I proposed to take 
before this committee. The position I proposed to take 
before this committee was one which apparently was not in 
keeping with the conclusions reached by the New York Times 
as to the position they thought I should take. 


He said he told the general counsel of the Times and its Sunday 
editor, that he proposed to stand on his constitutional rights. Asked 
specifically by subcommittee counsel whether he was told that, if 
he took the fifth amendment in response to questions before the 


subcommittee, he would be discharged— 

“T think, in substance that was what it was,” Aleskovsky replied. 

Previous to his employment with the Times, Aleskovsky had worked 

on the New York Star, the newspaper PM, and for U. S. Week in 
Chicago. U. S. Week has been cited by the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities as a Communist front. Aleskovsky invoked 
the fifth amendment rather than tell who hired him for the Chicago 
paper. 
He said he is not now a member of the Communist Party but again 
used the fifth amendment when he was asked whether he ever had 
been a member. He said he could not recall whether he was a candi- 
date for office in the New York Newspaper Guild in 1949 on the 
“rank and file” or pro-Communist slate, though he acknowledged 
that his name appeared as a “rank and file” candidate in an adver- 
tisement in a Guild publication called Spotlight. 

Aleskovsky also refused, using the fifth amendment, to identify 
other names on the ticket, even after examining a copy of the paper, 
and he again invoked his constitutional privilege when he was asked if 
he knew any of them as Communists. On the same grounds he 
refused to say whether he was ever a member of a Communist unit 
in New York, or of a Communist cell or unit on any newspaper; 
whether he was a member of the Communist Political Association or 
ever obtained employment through Communist channels. 

He said he was unit chairman of the New York Newspaper Guild 
at PM but declined to tell whether he was a Communist at that time. 

Robert Shelton, a copy reader on the New York Times, was another 
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witness who employed the device of challenging the subcommittee’s 
right to question him, and who has been convicted of contempt of the 
Senate for refusing to answer on that ground. 

Among questions to which he declined to give responsive answers 
were whether he has ever been a member of the Communist Party, 
whether he is acquainted with any persons known by him to be mem- 
bers of the Communist Party, whether he ever attended Communist 
meetings, whether he knows Matilda Landsman, whether he ever 
had any conversation with Matilda Landsman, what he told his 
employers as to any past Communist activity on his part. 

The subcommittee also questioned three members of 'Typographica} 
Union No. 6, called the Big Six in New York City. They were Miss 
Landsman, Otto Rentino Albertson, and Jerry Zalph. All were em- 
ployed en the Times. All were asked about a report that Communist 
member's of the union were plotting to take over control of the Big 
Six. Each refused to answer this question, invoking the fifth amend- 
ment and each refused, on the same ground, to deny or affirm Com- 
munist membership. , ' 

Miss Landsman said she had been at the Times as a linotype operator 
for about a year. She said the normal union apprenticeship for a 
linotype operator is 6 years but declined, using her constitutional 
privilege, to say whether she served the full apprenticeship and what 
special provisions are available under union rules for obtaining a 
union card in less time. 

She refused, also, to say when she was first employed at the Times 
though an earlier witness said she had served as secretary to one of 
the newspaper’s executives and also as secretary to an executive of 
the now defunct New York Star, Joseph Barnes. 

Miss Landsman would not acknowledge acquaintance with either 
Albertson or Zalph, would not say whether she had turned over her 
apartment at 161 West 16th Street, New York to Francis Edmond 
Mannix and his wife, whether she knew them, or Emma Harrison or 
Ira Henry Freeman or Charles Grutzner or whether John McManus 
nominated her in 1948 for membership on the executive committee of 
the New York Newspaper Guild. 

She invoked the fifth amendment as to whether she set up a place- 
ment bureau under Harold Mechling and with the help of John 
Weilburg after the Star closed up and whether she placed various 
individuals in new jobs. She used the same basis for refusing to say 
whether she was ever a telephone receptionist on the Times and 
whether she ever reported to Communist Party headquarters relative 
to information she obtained at the Times. 

Albertson invoked the fifth amendment in refusing to say whether 
he knew Miss Landsman or Zalph, whether he knew that Miss Lands- 
man had obtained a union card after an apprenticeship of less than 2 
years. He refused, on the same basis, to say whether he was under 
control or discipline of the Communist Party with respect to his 
testimony and whether any representative of the Communist Party was 
in attendance to watch his performance as a witness: Similarly he 
refused to say whether he obtained his job on the Times through 
Communist channels or with Communist assistance. 

Zalph said he had worked on the Times for 20 years as a proof- 
reader. He invoked the fifth amendment as to whether he ever 
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worked for the Workers Library, a Communist publishing house, 
whether he obtained his job on the Times through Communist inflv- 
ence, whether he ever secured employment for a member of the Com. 
munist Party, whether he was ever an organizer of a Communist 
Party unit, whether he ever was leader of a Communist group in the 
Times, as well as upon questions about Communist membership and 
as to whether he has participated in a program to gain control for 
the Communists of the local typographical union and, eventually of 
the national organization. 

The subcommittee also received testimony from three witnesses who 
had been Communists and had renounced that affiliation. 

James S. Glaser said he was persuaded to quit the Times in July 
1934 to become editor of the Daily Worker and quit in August 1936 
after a row with his Communist bosses. He said the final decisions 
on what was printed came from the Moscow representative who, 
at that time, was Gerhardt Eisler. Glaser said he was a Socialist and, 
at the time he went to the Worker, thought naively that he would 
be able to develop it along socialist lines. He said he threatened 
to quit several times after he found out what the paper was like and 
how it was run, but the final break came after he learned that the 
Communist political activists were posing as supporters of the Com- 
munist candidates but working also for election of the Democratic 
candidates for President and New York governor. Glaser is now 
employed on the New York Post. 

Clayton Knowles, now a byline newswriter for the Times and for 
several years member of its Washington staff, was a responsive witness 
and was commended by the subcommittee for his direct answers. He 
said he joined the party when he was employed on the Long Island 
Daily Press in 1937 and quit in 1939. He cooperated fully with the 
subcommittee, providing names of persons whom he had known as 
Communists and other pertinent detail and said he had made a full 
statement to the FBI. Among those he named were several who had 
previously been identified as Communists by Winston Burdett and 
other witnesses. He gave other information in executive session 
which the subcommittee did not divulge. His testimony was a re- 
freshing contrast to that of most of the others. 

Benjamin Fine, education editor of the New York Times, said he 
joined the Communist Party in 1935 when he was a graduate student 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, in New York. He was 
recruited, Dr. Fine said, by a secretary in the university office where 
he worked. He testified that he took so little part in activities of 
the party that he was threatened with expulsion and quit a year later. 

He said he knew James Mendenhall, later an educator of some promi- 
nence, as a member of the party at that time. Dr. Fine testified he 
also knew William Hinckley as a Communist, and had some discus- 
sions on communism with Prof. Clyde R. Miller but has no personal 
knowledge that Miller ever was a Communist. 

With respect to the last three witnesses, the subcommittee did receive 
from them valuable evidence about the Communist. conspiracy, and 
expressed its appreciation therefor. 

Aside from Communist cells in the major New York area news- 
papers, about which several witnesses testified, questions were asked 
witnesses resident in Washington about the Robert F. Hall news- 
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aper cell in the National Capital. Hall is editor of the Sunday 
Yorker and was Washington correspondent for the Worker for 
several years. 

Jean Montgomery, for many years a representative of Tass in 
Washington, had testified that, because of a regulation that no em- 
ployee of Tass could engage in political activities, she was not a 
member of the Communist Party during that time. 

She had invoked the fifth amendment as to whether she was a mem- 
ber prior to joining Tass and said she could not recall having effected 
a resignation from the party on joining Tass.° 


Mr. Morris. Now, Miss Montgomery, did you attend meet- 
ings of the Robert H. Hall newspaper unit of the Com- 
munist Party held at the home of Mr. J. B. Stone, 2901 
18th Street NW. (in Washington, D. C.). 

Miss Montcomery. Mr. Morris, I have already testified 
that I was not a member of any party. I was not a member 
of any group or unit or cell or fraction or subsidiary, any 
organization whatsoever. I did not attend any such meet- 


ings. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Miss Montgomery, the question I be- 
lieve I asked you was, did you attend any meetings of the 
newspaper unit of the Communist Party held at Mr. Stone’s 
home, 2901 18th Street NW.—— 

Miss Montcomery. No, sir. 

Mr. Morris (continuing). In Washington, D. C.? 

Miss Montcomery. No. 

Mr. Morris. In the year 1947? 

Miss Montcomery. No, never. 

Mr. Morris. Did you meet with people in Mr. Stone’s 
home? 

Miss Montcomery. Mr. and Mrs. Stone were friends of 
mine. I have been in their home on social occasions. 

Mr. Morris. Now, it is your testimony that whatever meet- 
ings you had with Mr. J. B. Stone at 2901 18th Street NW., 
were social meetings and not meetings of a political nature? 

Miss Montcomery. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Were there political items discussed at those 
meetings ¢ 

Miss Montoomery. That is very difficult to recall. I would 
presume there were. 


Stone, a veteran newspaperman and former Government public 
relations officer, was asked about the Hall cell: 


Mr. Morris. Now, I wonder, Mr. Stone, if you could tell us 
whether or not you were connected with the Robert F. Hall 
newspaper unit of the Communist Party here in Washington. 

Mr. Srone. I refuse to answer that on the basis of my 
privilege under the fifth amendment not to be a witness 
against myself. 

Mr. Morris. Do you reside at 2901 18th Street NW.? 

Mr. Srone. I do. 


* See see. VIII. 
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Mr. Morris, Are Communist meetings held in your home? 
Mr. Srone. I refuse to answer that for the same reason 
(p. 419). 


Stone said he knew Alex Sherman and his wife Polly and had 
visited in their home. He could not recall whether they had visited 
in his home but “would be delighted” if they did so. 

Sherman is now a distributor of nontheatrical motion pictures, 
which he said are used primarily by organizations and schools and 
which include those supplied by Artkino, the Soviet agency. His 
wife works in the Polish Embassy. 


Mr. Morris. Have you attended meetings of the newspaper 
unit of the Communist Party ? 

Mr. SHerMan. I refuse on the same grounds, sir (fifth 
amendment). 

Chairman Easrianp, Is there a newspaper unit of the 
Communist Party in the city of Washington at this time? 

(Witness consults with his attorney.) 

Mr. SHerMAN. I refuse to answer on the same basis, sir 
(p. 424). 


Miss Montgomery, Sherman said, is a friend of both himself and 
his wife but he invoked the fifth amendment when asked if she had 
attended Communist meetings with him within the past 2 years or 
within the past 6 months. Miss Montgomery was dismissed from 
Tass in July 1955. 

Natalie Lamken, a clerical worker on a weekly newspaper, invoked 
the fifth amendment as to whether she knew Miss Montgomery. She 
made the same response as to whether she is now a Communist, and 
as to whether she had been on the membership committee of the 
District of Columbia Communist Party (p. 427). 

Miss Montgomery acknowledged acquaintance with the Shermans, 
Miss Lamken, Corinne Lautman, a ieatear Tass employee, Alden 
Todd, of Federated Press, and Nat Einhorn, public relations repre- 
sentative of the Polish Embassy. She said she did not know whether 
any of them was a Communist. 

Einhorn and Alden Todd, like Miss Montgomery, denied they are 
now members of the Communist party but invoked the fifth amend- 
ment as to membership in earlier years. Stone, Sherman, Miss 
Lamken and Mrs. Lautman invoked the fifth amendment on questions 
of present membership. 

he subcommittee’s evidence on the Honolulu Record, a weekly 
newspaper, is discussed in section ITI of this report. 

The excerpts from testimony of Joseph North and William Gold- 
man, two other newspapermen, reflect the difficulty that the subcom- 
mittee had in learning the present connections of those and other wit- 
nesses with the Soviet organization as it exists in the United States. 


JOSEPH NORTH 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, this hearing is being held this 
morning in connection with a series of hearings being held by 
the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, in which that 
subcommittee is trying to make a factual determination of 
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the nature and scope of Soviet activity in the United States. 

The first witness is being called this morning because we 
have received testimony, sworn testimony in the record, that 
at least one American newspaperman was introduced to So- 
viet espionage through the witness here this morning, and 
he is being called to ask if that is a truthful situation. Then 
he will be a competent witness to testify about that particu- 
lar phase of activity, so that we may make judicial and legis- 
lative findings that may be necessary. 

Senator Werxer. Counsel, I want it definitely understood 
that these hearings are being held so that if the Congress of 
the United States feels necessary, legislation will be submitted 
to the Congress, if we so recommend. Is that correct? 

Mr. Morris. That is right, Senator. 


* BS * * * 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, I would like to read from the 
testimony of Winston Burdett before the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee on June 28, 1955. It is almost a year 
ago now, Senator. 

Senator We.ker. With the understanding that, of course, 
this is merely preliminary, as the basis for your first question ¢ 

Mr. Morris. That is right, Senator. 

Mr. Burdett, testifying: 

“Tn January of 1940, when I was still working at the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, I was contacted by a member of the party unit with 
respect to this trip which then developed. It was in the latter 
half of January 1940, but I received a phone call from Nat 
Einhorn, the Eagle party unit member whom I have men- 
tioned, and Einhorn asked me to get in touch with a man 
named Joe North. Joe North, the name, was well known to 
me. Joe North, the name, was well known to all Communist 
Party members as a correspondent for the Communist Daily 
Worker. 

“Kinhorn indicated to me in his phone call that this was a 
matter of some importance and I was to visit Joe North in his 
apartment, as I remember, on the following Sunday of that 
week in order to find out what the matter was. Einhorn gave 
me his address and I went to his apartment, which I remem- 
ber was in the Greenwich Village section of New York City, 
somewhere west of Seventh Avenue. 

“T saw Joe North as Einhorn had instructed me, and North 
told me that, ‘We,’ as he said—and by ‘we,’ I understand that 
he was speaking of the Communist Party—there was no ques- 
tion in my mind—‘We want you to go to Finland. We have 
an assignment for you there in which you can be useful to the 
party.’ And he told me that he would put me in touch with 
the man. who would give me specific instructions concerning 
this trip. 

“Shall I relate those entire circumstances, sir ? 

“The CHamMan. Yes. 

“Mr. Burpetr. Joe North told me that he and this third 
man; as I shall now call him, would rendezvous on a street 
corner in New York City 2 or 3 nights following my meeting 
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with Joe North on that particular Sunday in his apartment. 
I was to rendezvous with Joe North and meet this third man 
on a street corner, which was just south of Union Square in 
New York City. I have forgotten whether it was on Broad- 
way or on Fourth Avenue, but it was a specified 13th Street 
corner. 

“This was done, and I met Joe North on the street and this 
third man was nearby and we rendezvoused together, and we 
all proceeded to a restaurant or cafeteria-style restaurant on 
the south side of 14th Street. I believe it was on Union 
Square itself, though I can’t recall exactly. 

“This man, this third man, told me simply this, that “They 
or we have a mission for you in Finland. We want you to go 
abroad. We want you to go abroad as a correspondent for 
the Brooklyn Eagle.’ ” 

Now, Mr. North, do you remember the episode described 
therein by Mr. Burdett ? 

Mr. Norru. I must respectfully take the protection of the 
fifth amendment, but it strikes me as 

Senator WeLKeR. Now, just a moment. That is not an 
objection yet. Mr. Friedman will help you, or I will help 


you: Upon the ground and for the reason that any answer 
that I might give might tend to force me to bear witness 
against neat 

Is that correct, Mr. Friedman ? 

Mr. FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Senator WELKER. You see, I want you fully protected on 


the fifth. Just to say you take the fifth amendment is not 
a legal objection, you see. Now you are protected on the 
fifth amendment. You have taken it, and you have answered 
the question. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever meet Mr. Burdett ? 

Mr. Nortn. I reply as I did previously. 

Mr. Morris. The same ruling, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator Wetxer. The same ruling. 

Mr. Morris. Did you live in the Greenwich Village section 
of New York City in 1940? 

Mr. Norru. I reply as I did previously. 

Senator WeLKer. The same objection ? 

Mr. Nortu. The same objection. 

Mr. Morris. Will you identify for us the third man re- 
ferred to by Mr. North who said, “They or we have a mission 
for you in Finland”? 

Mr. Nortu. The same objection. 

Mr. Morris. Did you rendezvous on the specified 18th 
Street corner of New York City with the third man and 
Winston Burdett? 

Mr. Nortu. The same objection, Judge. 

Mr. Moxris. Mr. Chairman, I would like, without labor- 
ing this too greatly, to read from another portion of the 
testimony. This is now page 1331. This is a small para- 
graph. This is still Burdett testifying: 
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“That is all that took place at my first meeting with Golos 
and North, and I should say that at all the meetings with 
Golos, North was present, and the meetings took place in the 
same way that I have described. That is to say, there was 
a rendezvous, in the early evening, on the street, between 
the three of us, I usually, as I veal meeting North first and 
then Golos appeared from around the corner, and all of us 
on each occasion proceeding to this cafeteria and sitting down 
there for a half hour or so, and that is where our business 
was transacted.” 

Now, did you meet, Mr. North, with Jacob Golos and 
Winston Burdett on the three or four occasions described 
by Winston Burdett before the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Norru. I make the same objection, Judge. 

Mr. Morris. I have here, Mr. Chairman, a photograph of 
Jacob Golos, who was also known as Jacob Raisin, and who 
has been identified before this Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee as an officer of the Soviet military intelligence 
organization in the United States. 

I ask you if you have ever seen this man before, Mr. North. 

Mr. Nort. The same objection. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, that photograph appears in 
our record at page 1330. 

Mr. North, did you know a man named William 
Remington ? 

Mr. Norru. The same objection. 

Mr. Morris. Did you introduce William Remington to 
Jacob Golos ? 

Mr. Norru. Same objection. 

Mr. Morris, Now, Mr. Chairman, we have a reference in 
a book written by Elizabeth Bentley that she purchased a 
basket containing several bottles of rye from the Hicks 
Fruit Store as a gift from the NK VD to Joseph North. 

I would like to ask this witness today if he has ever received 
several bottles of rye from Hicks Fruit Store as a gift from 
the NKVD. 

Mr. Norru. The same objection. 

ok * * * * 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Remington has testified before the House 
un-American Activities Committee, and I am quoting from 
the late Mr. Remington: 

“T recall having Yunch with Mr. North and a friend of his 
to whom he introduced me at a restaurant in midtown Man- 
hattan. That restaurant has been identified in previous hear- 
ings, as you know. 

“Question. And what is the name of it? 

“Mr. Remineton. It is a restaurant, Child’s or Schrafft’s— 
it slips my mind at the moment—in the vicinity of Lexington 
Avenue and 32d Street, thereabouts within a block or two. 

“Question. Was the gentleman whom you met at that din- 
ner Jacob Golos? 

“Mr. Remineron. Yes.” 
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Now, was that truthful testimony that Mr. Remington was 
giving at that time? 

Mr. Norrn. The same objection. 

Senator Werxer. I did not hear the first portion of the 
question. Did you have Mr. North in that, too? 

Mr. Morris. Yes. William Remington, therein, Senator, 
testified that Joseph North introduced him, the late Mr. 
Remington, to Jacob Golos, whom we have described. 

Senator WELKER. I see. 

Mr. North, were you a lookout man for Russian intelli- 
gence ? 

Mr. Nortu. The same objection. 

Mr. Morris. Did you ever look for likely recruits for 
Russian intelligence work ? 

Mr. Nortn. The same objection. 

* o Eo * * 


Mr. Morris. Now, I would like to read Miss Bentley’s testi- 
mony, Senator. Miss Bentley testified—I shall read the 
preceding question of Remington by Mr. Wood: 

“Mr. Golos was introduced to you by Mr. North, who was 
known to you to be a Communist, and Mr. Golos in turn intro- 
duced you to Miss Bentley. All these facts didn’t register in 
your mind as making Miss Bentley a bad risk to give confi- 
dential information to?” 

Remington answered : 

“They did not.” 

In reply to a question whether she knew Mr. Joseph North, 
Miss Bentley testified : 

“Not personally; no. I knew of his activities through 
Mr. Golos. He was one of the editors of the New Masses 
and, in addition, was a lookout man for Russian intelligence. 
By ‘lookout’ I mean he was always on the lookout for good 
Communists who could be used on Russian intelligence 
work. That is why he was in touch with Mr. Golos, who 
was a Russian intelligence agent.” 

* ok * * * 


Mr. Morris. Mr. North, are you now a Communist ? 

Mr. Norru. Is this. session dealing with ideas; the ideas of 
people? 

Mr. Morris. No. I asked you if you were a member of the 
Communist organization. I am not interested in your ideas, 
Mr. North, for my question. 

Mr. Norrn. Judge, I have my doubts about that. 

Mr. Morris. I want to know whether you are a member of 
the Communist organization that operates here in the United 
States. 

Mr. Nortu. I claim the privilege. 

* * * 


WILLIAM GOLDMAN 


Mr. Morris. Would you give your occupation to the com- 
mittee, Mr. Goldman ? 
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Mr. GotpMan. I am a newspaperman. 

Mr. Morris. For what newspaper ? 

Mr. GotpMan. The New York Daily Mirror. 

Mr. Morris. For how long have you been with the New 
York Daily Mirror? 

Mr. Gotpman. About 14 years. 

Mr. Morris. 14 years? 

Mr. Gotpman. Thereabouts. 

Mr. Morris. What publication did you work for prior to 
your employment with the Mirror? 

Mr. GotpMaN. Several. Among them, the Journal-Ameri- 
can, as a summer replacement or as a sub; the New York 
Post as a sub; the Long Island Star-Journal; the Newark 
Star-Ledger ; and the Long Island Daily Press. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born, Mr. Goldman? 

Mr. GotpmaAn. New York City. 

Mr. Morris. What has been your education ? 

Mr. GotpmMan. Elementary school, and a lot of haphazard 
schooling. 

May I, by the way, sir, interpose this question here: Would 
you mind telling me what I am charged with? 

Mr. Morris. Well, there are no charges, Mr. Goldman. 

Chairman Eastianp. This is an investigation, Mr. Gold- 
man. Please answer the questions. 

Mr. Morris. We have, as I said, received sworn testimon 
that you have been a member of the Communist Party. e 
would like to know of your experiences in that party so we 
could know more of the workings of that particular 
organization. 

There are no charges about you ; you are simply being asked 
about your experiences, as a witness. 

Now, have you been a member of the Communist Party, 
Mr. Goldman ? 

Mr. GotpMan. I must decline to answer that question, sir, 
because I feel that the question is an invasion of my rights as 
a newspaperman under the first amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Chairman, may I have a ruling? 

Chairman Eastianp. That is overruled. You are ordered 
and directed to answer the question. 

Mr. GotpMan. Well, under those circumstances, I must ex- 
ercise my constitutional rights under the fifth amendment 
and decline to answer. 

Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the Communist Party 
on January 1, 1953, Mr. Goldman ? 

Mr. GotpMaAn. No, sir—I beg your pardon. May I with- 
draw that? 

Mr. Morris. You may. 

Mr. GotpMAN. I must decline to answer that question under 
my constitutional rights under the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Well, did you effect a resignation from the 
Communist Party sometime subsequent to January 1, 1953? 

Mr. Gotpman. I must exercise my constitutional rights, 
again, under the fifth amendment, and decline to answer. 
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Mr. Morris. Mr. Goldman, the subcommittee has received 
evidence that starting sometime in 1947 and 1948, the Com- 
munist Party began to reorganize and break down the work- 
ings of its organzation of groups, branches, and units into 
another, different organization. 

The subcommittee would like to know whether you took 
part in that reorganization, or whether you were moved 
around by Communist superiors in that particular organiza- 
tion. 

Mr. Gotpman. I must exercise my rights under the Con- 
stitution and decline to answer, under the fifth amendment. 

* * a + * 


TELEVISION TOO 


Herman Liveright testified that he had been connected 
with radio since 1948. At the time he was subpenaed, he was 
program director of a New Orleans television station. Prior 
to his employment there, in 1952, Liveright had been con- 
nected with ABC in New York as associate director or di- 
rector of television (pp. 498-499). 

Liveright refused to say whether or not he and his wife 
moved south on a mission for the Communist Party, asserting 
that the subcommittee had no right to ask him such a ques- 
tion. He made the same reply to all questions concerning 
Communist matters. He did not invoke the fifth amend- 
ment (pp. 504-507). 

Robert Blanchard was a commercial artist for a New 
Orleans radio station when he was subpenaed. He invoked 
the fifth amendment on almost all questions, including those 
relating to his past employment and to Communist matters. 

One of those named by Burdett as a member of the old 
Brooklyn Eagle Communist cell was Charles 8. Lewis. When 
Lewis testified, later, he was director of public affairs for a 
radio and television station in Burlington, Vt. He acknowl- 
edged that he had been a member of the Communist cell for 
several months in 1937 but said he quit because of an attempt 
to a him in some violence (1955 S. and T., pp. 1501 
1508). 


These witnesses are covered more fully in section III, at p. 40. 


COMMUNIST PENETRATION OF POLITICAL PARTIES 


Due to the increasing unpopularity of the Communist Party among 
the American people and the fact that it has been more and more 
subject to attack by the Government because of its subversive charac- 
ter and its ties with the Soviet Union, that party has often preferred 
to worm its way into other political parties to accomplish its purposes 
rather than to rely solely on its own efforts to masquerade as a legiti- 
mate political party. Some light was shed on this process of political 
infiltration by Dr. Bella V. Dodd, a former member of the National 


Committee of the Communist Party USA, and its former legislative 
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representative in New York State. She was in fact the party’s 
specialist in oe affairs in New York from 1944 through 1946. 
She described her duties as follows: 


On the political scene, it was my obligation to study and 
analyze the State of New York from the point of view of 
getting as much Communist advance in p blie office as pos- 
sible. This meant analyzing the possibilities of capturing 
congressional seats, senatorial, State senator, State assembly, 
and citywide and statewide offices (p. 1468). 


The New York State Committee of the Communist Party prepared 
for elections “at least a year or 2 years in advance,” deciding what 
districts to concentrate on and the contour of the statewide ticket as 
a whole. The party had a number of strings to its bow. It controlled 
the American Labor Party, certain labor organizations and mass or- 
ganizations of minority groups. It worked with someone within the 

epublican Party and someone within the Democratic Party (pp. 
1468, 1469). 

As a practitioner in the field of Communist political manipulation, 
Dr. Dodd described some of the methods employed. “Often”, she 
declared, “they would support a man who was a weak person for elec- 
tion to office because they could get him to do what they wanted him 
to do.” Sometimes this was a person who was frequently absent 
from Congress. It did not matter as long as he could be counted 
upon to do the Communist bidding. In a certain district which was 
rapidly becoming more radical, fhe Communists would push their 
victim to the point where he could make no more concessions and then 
ruthlessly drop him. They would make it a practice to concentrate 
upon electing a candidate in a district where little money was re- 

uired to accomplish that purpose, for example in a rural area. At 
the other end of the scale, the party conducted political negotiations 
with Mayor LaGuardia of New York (p. 1475). 

A favorite device of the party is for a Communist to become the 
political valet of some leading public figure and use this office as a 
base for Communist operations. In the case of the great metropolis 
of New York, the Communist Party, according to Dr. Dodd, placed 
one of its members, Paul Ross, in the highly influential position of 
confidential secretary to William O’Dwyer, then mayor. Dr. Dodd 
worked with Mr. Ross during that period and channeled through 
him party requests and party problems (p. 1468). Ross was Ameri- 
can Labor Party nndidate for mayor of New York in 1950. (Al- 
though the subcommittee endeavored to have Mr. Ross appear before 
it to comment on this testimony, it was not successful.) 

Dr. Dodd was succeeded in her position by Simon Gerson, a Com- 
munist, who became the confidential secretary of Stanley Isaacs, the 
borough president of Manhattan in New York City (p. 1481). 

F. H. LaGuardia was mayor of New York from 1934 to 1945. 
During this period he appointed Clifford T. McAvoy as his welfare 
commissioner. According to Dr. Dodd, McAvoy was a member of 
the Communist Party at that time. The granting of relief thus be- 
came an important instrument in the arsenal of the party with which 
to deal with its friends and its enemies (p. 1469). 

_ According to Dr. Dodd, she worked with certain lower level people 
in the Republican Party, while her superiors worked with those on a 
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higher level. A concealed member of the Communist Party also 
reported on the activity of the Young Republican Club. She men. 
tioned the name of Jules Justin, as that of a Communist who ran for 
Congress and other offices on the Republican Party ticket (p. 1470). 

Dr. Dodd also knew as a Communist Party: member one Hyman 
Forstenzer, who was her assistant as legislative representative in the 
teacliers union, and who has since become the deputy commissioner of 
mental hygiene in New York State (p. 1471). 

She recognized as a fellow Communist, Hugh DeLacy, who had 
worked his way into the Congress of the United States as a Democratic 
Congressman from the State of Washington. Dr. Dodd knew him as 
a member of the national executive committee of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers and of that federation’s controlling Communist 
fraction. DeLacy had also been a member of the Washington State 
Legislature (p. 1475). 

Dr. Dodd described the political activities of Frederick Palmer 
Weber, a fellow Communist, as one who was “very active on Capitol 
Hill, holding various positions in various Senators’ offices” and hold- 
ing “some very important posts with some Republican organizations 
in Connecticut” in 1948-49. She knew him as a Communist through 
the year 1947 (p. 1473). 

When Mr. Weber appeared before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee earlier he invoked the fifth amendment as to his 
Communist Party membership while he was successively a junior 
economist on the staff of the House Committee on Interstate Migra- 
tion, investigator for the War Mobilization Committee of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, and member of the Senate Labor and 
Education Committee staff. He was national research director of the 
CIO Political Action Committee in 1944 and southern representative 
of the Progressive Party, headed by Henry A. Wallace, in 1948.7 He 
was employed by Community Inventories together with Barney 
Conal (p. 1446). 

Dr. Dodd also knew Barney Conal as a fellow Communist Party 
member who was active in the CIO Political Action Committee and the 
National Citizens Political Action Committee. He was engaged in 
building up new community groups as a substitute for the traditional 
district political clubs. These groups included representatives of 
teachers’ organizations, parents’ organizations, students’ organiza- 
tions, unions, and other mass organizations. In 1952 he worked for 
the Republicans; in 1946 he worked for the Democrats; and in 1948 for 
Henry Wallace of the Progressive Party. 

In his testimony before the subcommittee, Mr. Conal had admitted 
heading an organization known as Community Inventories in which he 
worked with Palmer Weber in 1951 and 1952. In 1945 through 1947 
he operated the Voters Research Institute, after which he was asso- 
ciated with the American Management Council. 

Although Mr. Conal claimed that he had no party affiliation in the 
last 10 years, he invoked the fifth amendment in refusing to answer 
questions regarding his Communist Party membership prior to that 
time (pp. 1450, 1451). Despite Mr. Conal’s Communist associations, 
he made a number of confidential studies of a political nature calcu- 


‘Interlocking Subversion in Government Departments, pt. 4, pp. 177-201. 
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lated to guide the political thinking of influential individuals. He 
testified : 

We had clients—it was called the Connecticut Committee, 
sir. It was a committee of businessmen that was interested 
in the analysis of the electorate in Connecticut. Many of 
the leaders of this committee were businessmen, industrialists, 
and so forth, who were interested in, most of them, I would 
say, in the condition of the Republican vote. 

We made what were community analyses covering what is 
broadly called the social-economic problems, issues, electoral 
issues and so forth, of the voters throughout the State (p. 
1447). 

I made analyses for various candidates (p. 1449). 

I made a number of analyses in 1952 * * * Talso made one 
in Ohio, in the 11th and 22d Congressional Districts in Ohio 
(p. 1449). 


Mr. Conal declined to inform the subcommittee whether he had 
given up his Communist Party membership when he took up his survey 
activities, claiming his privilege under the fifth amendment to refuse 
to give testimony which might incriminate him (p. 1450). 

Mr. Conal also declined to answer questions as to his activities in 
behalf of the following Communist-front organizations: New York 
Conference for Inalienable Rights, National Emergency Council for 
Democratic Rights, the American League Against War and Fascism, 
and with outstanding individual Communists. 

The subcommittee encountered, but did not pursue, evidence in 
mec that reflected considerable Communist influence in Hawaiian 

olitics. 
, In connection with the subject matter of this section of its repo 
the subcommittee reaches the following conclusion, which has resul 
from its activities and deliberations in 1956: 


CONCLUSION 


Communists have infiltrated mass communications media in the 
United States, and efforts to increase such infiltration continue. 


O 
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Section VIII 
TASS NEWS AGENCY 


The subcommittee undertook as part of its inquiry into Soviet 
activities in the United States, an inquiry into Tass, the Soviet News 
agency. As a result of this study we are able to present a rather 
comprehensive picture of that agency’s nature. 

Tass, the telegraph agency of “the Soviet Union, is registered with 
the Department of Justice as operating for the purpose of “oathering 
and transmitting American news to the U. S. S. R.” Tass is pre- 
sented to the American public as “The Associated Press of Russia”. 
Tass has been, in fact, a most potent arm and cover for Soviet military 
intelligence, at least in other lands. 

Since the American section of Tass is part of an international in- 
telligence network the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee called 
upon two former agents of the Soviet military intelligence (Ismail 
Ege and Yuri Rastvorov) to outline the nature and scope of this 
organization. 

Ismail Ege, formerly known as Ismail Gusseynovich Akhmedov, 
appeared as a witness before the subcommittee on February 23, 1956. 
He is by training and experience fully equipped to describe the ac- 
tivities of Tass and to evaluate these activities in terms of military 
intelligence. He was trained at the Leningrad School of Military 
Communications. He served as lieutenant in the 11th Radio Battal- 
ion of the Caucasian Red Army. He saw military service on the 
borders of Turkey and Iran as well as Finland. He graduated from 
the general staff war college of the Red Army in September 1940. He 
was appointed deputy chief of the fourth section of Soviet military 
intelligence. This section had the job of procuring from foreign 
countries data on technical devices having military significance. 

‘ge held the rank of major. He was later appointed chief of the fourth 
section. He broke with the Soviet Government in June 1942 while 
serving as press attaché at the Soviet Embassy in Ankara (pp. 58, 
59, 60). 

Ege worked with Tass while he was an intelligence officer. He used 
an alias. By instruction of Major General Panfilov, Soviet deputy 
chief of Military Intelligence, Ege was appointed under the name of 
Georgi Petr ovich Nikolay ev as vice president of the Tass Bureau in 
Berlin in 1941. He filled out a multitude of forms under this false 
name, with a fictitious record of his birth, parents, education, and gen- 
eral background. His military intelligence ties were not disclosed, but 
his documents reflected that he had graduated from the Institute of 
Journalism in Tbilisi (pp. 63, 64). 

Tass furnished an ideal cover for intelligence operations, according 
to Ege. “We had Tass cards,” he declared. ‘We had social standing 
as Tass correspondents. We were being invited to social parties, to 
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conferences, to press conferences. We had access to press members of 
other agencies, like Reuters, AP, UP, Wolff, and any other news 
agency * * *” (p. 67). According to Ege, “Tass is better to use 
as a cover than the Embassy.” He explained that “foreign counter- 
intelligence organizations know that a man with a diplomatic pass- 
port of the Soviet Embassy is sometimes a spy anyway. So they 
organize surveillance of him * * *. But sometimes it doesn’t come to 
the minds of the people that a little Tass cor respondent is a colonel of 
the Red Army and getting information on espionage” (p. 71). 

Tass operates under certain distinct advant: iges in the United States, 
Ege pointed out, because of (1) lack of restrictions, (2) freedom of 
speech, and (3) because “many people cannot imagine or think how 
Tass * * * was extensively used as a cover for military espionage” 
(p. 66). 

“About 80 to 85 percent of Tass correspondents are Soviet agents 
working for some kind of Soviet intelligence agency,” Ege said (pp. 
68, 69). 

Yuri Rastvorov, formerly second secretary of the Soviet Embassy 
in Tokyo and simultaneously lieutenant-colonel of the Soviet Intelli- 
gence Service (MVD), who defected in January 1954, also estimated 
that of Tass personnel, “about 85 or 90 percent of them belong to 
(the) intelligence service, military or political intelligence service” 
(p. 18). 

Mr. Ege was asked what kind of information he was instructed 
to secure. He answered: “We were ordered to get information on 
military data and on organization of troops, concentration, their loca- 
tion, slioie method of training and besides this, to get data, classified 
data, in (the) political field * * *” (p. 66). 

Ege described the methods by which Tass agents transmitted intelli- 
gence reports to Moscow. They used the diplomatic pouch, and when 
it was urgent, they used the radio. Cipher rather than code was 
preferred ‘(p. 69). 

From his experience and contact with high-ranking Soviet intelli- 
gence officers and with the director of Soviet intelligence, Ege knew 
that Tass was used in the United States for intelligence purposes. 

Within the Soviet Union itself, Tass has spec ifie functions as an 
instrument of the Communist dictatorship. It supplies the Govern- 
ment and the Soviet press with “retouched” information. Ege testi- 
fied that “Tass gathers commercial information” which is “analyzed 
and disseminated” to the MVD and Communist Party headquarters. 
Information supplied is “prejudiced” and “nonobjective” and calcu- 
lated to mislead its Russian readers (p. 68). 

As part of the Soviet intelligence apparatus, Tass recruits its per- 
sonnel only from tried and trusted members of the Communist con- 
spiracy. Among the intelligence (MVD) personnel employed by Tass 
and known to Ege were: 


Tarasov, real name Udin, president of Tass in Berlin (p. 65). 

Sergei Kudryavtsev, Tass Berlin (p. 65). 

Verkhovtsev, Tass Berlin (p. 65). 

Lakayeva, Tass Istanbul te: 1020). 

Vishnyakov, chief of the Tass bureau at Ankara, Turkey, also Tass 
correspondent at Vichy, France (p. 70). 
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Mikhaylov, Tass cor repent | in Turkey, a graduate of the Frunze 
Military Academy (p. 70). 

Morozov, Tass correspondent in Turkey, colonel in the Red Army, real 
name Medvedev (p. 70). 

Alkayeva, working for Tass in Germany, an operative for Soviet Naval 
Intelligence (p. 70). 

Augusta Okorokova, in France with Vishnyakov and in Ankara as a 
translator and typist (p. 70). 

This list was supplemented by Mr. Rastvorov who listed : 


Colonel Samoilov, chief of Tass section in Tokyo, and officer of Soviet 
Military Intelligence, real name, Sonini (p. 18). 

Captain Egorov, Tass representative in Tokyo, member of Soviet 
Military Intelligence (p. 18). 


The subcommittee noted also: 


Nikolai Zheveinov, New York Tass correspondent in 1944, alias Mar- 
tin, recalled from Canada after being involved in the spy ring 
exposed by the Canadian Royal Commission (p. 37). 


Reflecting on the nature of Tass activities is an incident described by 
John Rudy, public relations director of the National Federation of 
American ‘Shipping. He recalled that a week after the Korean war 
started a girl employee of Tass phoned his office and asked, “How 
many American ships were in waters near Korea?” Mr. Rudy stalled 
off her questions, s: aying he did not have such information at his finger- 
tips and that most of it was secret. A few days later the same voice 
called back with even more persistenc e. She wanted to know about 
private vessels not under Military Transportation Service. How 
many were in Korean waters? What types were they? What ton- 
nage? What cargoes? Speed? When built? How many ships did 
the United States have abuilding? How many ships were being built 
abroad ? 

Mr. Rudy later consulted the Navy and was instructed not to give 
out such information under any circumstances. 

Later another Tass employee, according to the evidence, called 
asking about military supplies being moved to Europe. On another 
occasion a girl from Tass called Mr. Rudy’s secretary to try to get 
shipping information, whereupon Mr. Rudy warned his whole office 
so that no information was forthcoming (pp. 32, 33). 

Testimony of members of the Tass staff in the U nited States fully 
bears out the above pattern showing the intimate interlocking rela- 
tionship between Tass, an agency of the Soviet Government, and the 
Communist Party, U.S. A. 


HARRY FREEMAN 


Harry Freeman was born in the United States. He is deputy 
manager of the New York office of Tass, and aid to the Russian acting 
manager, Leonid Velichansky. Freeman served a long apprenticeship 
with the Communist Party, U.S. A. From March 1927 to September 
1928, he was a member of the staff of the Daily Worker, official Com- 
munist Party organ. When asked about his membership in the Com- 
munist Party, he _ the fifth amendment for the period prior 
to August 1941 (p. 34). 
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In 1941, Tass announced to its employees a rule “against participa- 
tion in political activity.” Freeman invoked the fifth amendment as 
to whether he had then resigned from the Communist Party (p. 34). 

When asked if he had associated as a Tass newsman with “people 
whom you have known to be active in Soviet espionage,” Freeman at 
first made a denial. Later he invoked the fifth amendment regarding 
his dealings with the following persons: (1) Hede Massing, who has 
testified responsively before this committee regarding her activities 
as a Soviet espionage agent; (2) Paul Massing, her former husband; 
(3) Gerhardt Eisler, a representative of the Communist International ; 

4) John Abt, who has declined to deny sworn testimony on grounds 
of privilege that he was a member of an underground ring of the 
Communists operating in Washington; (5) Louise Bransten, who 
has refused to deny sworn testimony she was a member of the Com- 
munist party who cooperated with Soviet espionage agents; (6) 
Arthur Ewert, a representative of the Communist International; 

(7) Cohen (an tien, a representative of the Communist Interna- 
ol: (8) Robert F. Hall, Communist Party organizer and Daily 
Worker slvessngnacah: (9 y)’ Charles Recht, counselor for the Soviet 
Embassy; and (10) Alexander Trachtenberg, a Communist Party 
leader who heads the International Publishers, a Red publishing 
house. Freeman admitted his contact with the following persons 
who have invoked the fifth amendment regarding their Communist 
Party membership: (1) Edwin S. Smith; (2) Howard Fast, Daily 
Worker columnist; and (3) James Allen, editor and writer on foreign 
affairs. He admitted having furnished Tass credentials to Latin 
America for the former United Nations employee, Ursula Was- 
serman, who has been identified as a Communist Party member (pp. 
35, 36, 40, 41,42). 

As a Tass correspondent, Freeman has attended both White House 
and State Department press conferences. In the Communist hier- 
archy Freeman has reached sufficient status to be photographed at a 
formal dinner beside former Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov, 
according to the Saturday Evening Post of Janu: ary 20, 1951 (p. 38). 

Freeman estimated that the Tass d: ily quota of words sent to Mos- 


cow was between 5,000 and 6.000; that Tass transmitted monthly about 
175,000 words through the usual ‘commercial communications channels 
(p. 31). 


Considering the services rendered by Tass in the United States, its 
expenses are comparatively insignificant. Its registration statement 
submitted to the United States Department of Justice for the 6 months 
ending September 30, 1955, showed total operational expenses of 
$151,575. Of this sum $38,743.09 was paid to RCA Communications, 
Western Union, Associated Press, United Press, Washington News 
Service, New York Telephone Co., Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., and the Federated Press, a Communist-controlled news service, 
which recently suspended operations. 


HAYS JONES 


Hays Jones identified himself as a writer in the commercial depart- 
ment of Tass. He said he had been a rewrite man for the past i2 years 
(p. 44). Jones invoked the fifth amendment regarding his Commu- 
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nist Party record, specifically with reference to questions on the fol- 
lowing points (pp. 44-47) : 

(1) His membership in the Communist Party a week or 2 days be- 
fore he went to work for Tass. 

(2) His membership in the Communist Party when he worked for 
the Marine Workers Industrial Union, a Communist-controlled or- 
ganization. 

(3) Whether he ever acted as a courier for the Communist Party. 

(4) Whether he knew George Mink, an internationally known Com- 
munist agent. 

(5) W hether he knew Alfred W agenknecht, head of the Communist 
Party of Illinois. 

(6) Whether he had spoken on May 29, 1941, at the Chicago Work- 
ers School, a Communist school, located at room 207, 231 South Wells 
Street, Chicago, and whether he had there reported that there were 
362 Communist Party members on Great Lakes ships and that 17,000 
ps vane on How To Prepare for an Emergency had been distr ibuted. 

7) Whether he was the author of a pi amphlet entitled “Seamen and 
Lingle men Under the Red Flag.” (The pamphlet, which called 
upon readers to “join the Communist Patty” and to support a “Soviet 
America,” was placed in evidence. ) 


SASHA SMALL LURIE 


Sasha Small Lurie, born Sasha Small in Montreal, Canada, iden- 
tified herself as an editor in the New York office of Tass. She had 
rendered long service for the International Labor Defense (cited by 
Attorney General Francis Biddle as “the legal arm of the Communist 
Party,”) which was actively engaged in defending Communist cases. 
Mrs. Lurie admitted she had been the editor of publications of the In- 
ternational Labor Defense, specifically the magazines Labor Defender 
and later Equal Justice, from about 1938 to the fall of 1942 (pp. 50, 
51). Her next job was raising money for a committee collecting funds 
for war orphans of Stalingrad (p. 50). The committee also placed 
in the record two articles by a Sasha Small which appeared in the 
International Press Correspondence, one in the issue of April 27, 
1935, and one in the issue of December 22, 1934. These articles dealt 
with the defense of the Canadian Communist Party and International 
Labor Defense activity in behalf of the Scottsboro boys (pp. 51, 52, 53). 

Mrs. Lurie refused to affirm or deny her affiliations with the Commu- 
nist Party, invoking her rights under the fifth amendment on the 
following points: (pp. 51-55). 

(1) Whether she was a member of the Communist Party on the day 
before she accepted Tass employment. 

(2) Whether she was a member of the Communist Party when em- 
plevet by the Labor Defender. 

3) Whether she was a me st of the Communist Party when she 
ated for the Committee for War Orphans in Stalingrad. 

(4) Whether she wrote a pamphlet entitled “Women in Action” for 
Workers Library Publishers, a C ommunis st publishing house, which 
pamphlet called upon women to “join the Communist Party and 
march shoulder to shoulder with all the toiling masses toward a Soviet 
America”. (The pamphlet was placed in ev idenc e.) 
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TRAVIS KEEN HEDRICK 


Travis Keen Hedrick was employed by Tass in 1948 on a temporary 
basis. He got the job through Harry Freeman. Later Hedrick was 
employed by the Soviet E mbassy on their Information Bulletin (from 
September 7, 1948, to April 1951). Asa T: re! representative he cov- 
ered sessions of Congress. He declared that Tass had precisely “the 
same function as the Associated Press, the United Press.” He had 
also been employed in 1943 by the United States Office of War Infor- 
mation as a labor editor. 

Mr. Hedrick’s testimony? disclosed his Communist Party record, 
which was clearly a prerequisite for his employment by Tass and the 
Soviet Embassy. Although denying Communist Party membership 
after September 7, 1948, when he was employed by Tass, he invoked 
the fifth amendment when asked : 

(1) “Were you a Communist February 1, 1948, the day before you 
took up employment with Tass ?” 

(2) “Have you ever been a Communist at any time ?” 

(3) “Have you ever used any other name than the name of Travis 
Keen Hedrick?” 

(4) “Have you not used the name Tom Keen ?” 

(5) Do you know that Mary Staleup Markward named you in testi- 
mony before the House Committee on Un-American Activities, as a 
member of the Communist Party? * * * Is that statement true?” 

(6) “I put it to you asa fact, and ask you to affirm or deny this fact: 
that in 1945, you were a member of the City Committee (of the Com- 
munist Party) of Washington, D.C.” 

(7) “I put it to you as a fact and ask you to affirm or deny that fact, 
that, in 1945, while you were a member of the City Committee of the 
Communist Party, you and two other Communists were appointed to 
a committee to assume responsibility for the execution of the decisions 
of the City Committee of the Communist Party in the white-collar 
units within the Communist Party in Washington, D. C.” 

(8) “I put it to you as a fact, and ask you to affirm or deny this fact, 
that on November 5, 1945, you were designated as a member of the 
newspaper unit of the local Washington, D. C., Communist Party.” 

(9) “I put it to you asa fact that on January 31, 1946, you were 
summoned to a meeting of the City Board of the Communist Party in 
Washington, D. C., for certain disc iplinary reasons, and I ask you to 
affirm or deny that fact.” 

(10) “I put it to you as a fact that in June of 1946 you attended a 
Communist Party convention in Baltimore, Md., and I ask you to 
affirm or deny that fact.” 

(11) “To your knowledge, was Mrs. Hedrick ever a member of the 
Communist Party ?” 

(12) “I put it to you as a fact that in October 1947, the Rob Hall 
Club of the local Communist Party had a meeting at your home, and I 
ask you to affirm or deny that fact.” 

(13) “You were a Communist Party member when you were pub- 
licity director for this affiliate organization of the CIO (Oil Workers 





1 Hearings on Communist Propaganda Activities in the United States, September 11, 
1951, before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, pp. 99-121. 
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anion Campaign) in Washington, in 1942 and 1943; were you 
not ?’ 

Hedrick made a few admissions which bear out this record. He 
testified that he had been publicity director for the Oil Workers Organ- 
izing Committee( C1O) until December 1943 under Edwin S. Smith. 
(Smith invoked the fifth amendment regarding his Communist Party 
membership when he appeared before this subcommittee. ) 

As business manager and Washington correspondent of the Feder- 
ated Press, Hedrick was in the office of the Daily Worker on a number 
of occasions. He was in contact with George Morris, its labor editor. 
The Daily Worker published a number of Hedrick’s Federated Press 
articles. (The Federated Press has been cited as subversive by the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities on March 29, 1944, and 
by the American Federation of Labor on June 2, 1923.) 


JEAN MONTGOMERY 


Jean Montgomery worked as a reporter for Tass from 1941 to 1955 
She covered Congress, the White House, and the State Department. 
In addition to her Tass credentials, she carried a card admitting her to 
Congress and the White House. She has attended off-the-record 
meetings (p. 415). 

The subcommittee was interested in the Communist background of 
this American employed by Tass, a Soviet Government agency. Miss 
Montgomery invoked the fifth amendment when asked: “Were you a 
member of the Communist Party the day you took up your employ- 
ment with Tass?” (p. 415). 

She said she was not a member of the Communist Party while em- 
ployed by Tass, explaining that Tass had a regulation that its em- 
ployees could not engage in any political activity (p. 416). Despite 
this regulation she adniittad her associations, during her Tass em- 
ployment, with the following persons who when called before the 
subcommittee invoked the fifth amendment regarding their Com- 
munist Party membership: (1) John B. Stone, Federated Press and 
National Guardian corre spondent; (2) Alexander Sherman, distribu- 
tor of Soviet and other foreign films; (3) Natalie Lamken, teacher of 
English at the Hungarian, Russian, and Polish Embassies; (4) 
Corinne Lautman, stenographer for Tass from 1947 to 1949; (5) Nat 
Einhorn, public relations officer for the Polish Embassy; and (6) 
Alden Todd, son of Laurence Todd and a Federated Press corre- 
spondent (pp. 416-436), 

Miss Montgomery met Yuri V. Novikov, second secretary of the 
Soviet Embassy, on a number of occasions. (On January 15, 1953, 
the State Department announced in cooperation with the Department 
of Justice, that the Soviet Embassy at Washington had been notified 
that Mr. Novikov had been declared “persona non grata” and that “his 
immediate departure” had been requested because of his connection 
with the espionage case of Otto Verber, et al., against whom an indict- 
ment had been opened.) (Pp. 432-435.) 


RUPHEMIA HALL 


Euphemia Virden Hall worked for Tass News Agency from Febru- 
ary 1, 1948, to November 1, 1951. She was asked whether as a student 
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at Sarah Lawrence College she had been recruited into the Communist 
Party by Genevieve Taggard, a member of the faculty and the wife of 
Kenneth Durant, former director of Tass. Mrs. Hall refused to an- 
swer on the ground that a truthful answer might tend to incriminate 
her (p. 821). Through Durant she met Harry Freeman, and thus 
ultimately obtained employ ment with Tass. Incidentally, Mrs. Hall 
is now the wife of Robert F. Hall, editor of the Sunday edition of 
The Worker and former Communist Party organizer in the South 
(p. 820). Mrs. Hall denied membership in the Communist Party dur- 
ing her employment with Tass. But she invoked the fifth amendment 
with regard to the following questions concerning her Communist 
Party membership during other periods: 

(1) “Are youa Communist now” (p. 822). 

(2) “Were you a Communist the day before you went to work with 
Tass?” (p. 822). 

(3) “Were you a Communist the day after you worked for Tass?” 
(p. 822). 

ESTHER LOWELL SHIELDS 


Esther Lowell Shields does editorial work in Tass, assisting Harry 
Freeman. Mrs. Shields carries credentials from the New York Police 
Department. She has covered sessions of the United Nations and the 
Security Council. She has worked for Tass for the past 20 years. 
During this entire time she testified that she had not been a member of 
the Communist Party (pp. 824, 825). 

On the following other phases of Communist activity, she invoked 
the fifth amendment, namely: 

1) “You married Thomas Arthur Shields on May 29, 1923, did you 
not?” ( (Pp. 825). 
(2) “Art 35 ields is a writer for the Daily Worker; is he not?” 
t: 825). 

(3) “Were you a member of the Communist Party before you 
worked for the Tass News Agency ?” (p. 826). 

(4) “Have you contributed to the Labor Defender?” (official organ 
of the a Labor Defense, legal arm of the Communist 
Party) ( o. 

(5) “Hh “Have you been a contributing editor?” (p. 830). 
f ) “Do you know Steve Nelson?” (a Communist leader) (p. 830). 
7) “Did you contribute to the Rosenberg fund, Julius and Ethel 
Rosenberg?” (p. 830). 

Although the former Miss Lowell denied having contributed to the 
International Press Correspondence, official organ of the Communist 
International, a file of this paper disclosed a book review by Esther 
Lowell in the issue of March 31, 1934, page 508, volume 14, No. 19. 
This review was entitled “A Vivid Picture of Changing China.” It 
dealt with Agnes Smedley’s book, Chinese Destinies. (Agnes Smed- 
ley was involved with Communists in China.) 


BILL MARDO, ALSO KNOWN AS WILLIAM BLOOM 


Bill Mardo testified to his employment with the Washington Bureau 
of Tass, in a teletype and reportorial capacity, from July 1951 to 
April 1952. But he would not disclose his present employment, nor 
his employment before he went to work for Tass. When he was ques- 
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tioned on these points, he invoked the fifth amendment. After his Tass 
job, Mardo was engaged by the Soviet Information Bulletin, a Soviet 

mbassy publication. Then he resumed work at Tass for approxi- 
mately a year (pp. 831, 832). 

Mardo recalled covering press conferences of President Truman and 
of the Secretary of State (p. 833). 

Mardo also invoked the fifth amendment as to his membership in 
the Communist Party and as to the following articles appearing under 
his name in the Daily Worker: (1) A Blood Bath in Guatemala, 
November 26, 1954, page 6; (2) Voting in the 24th Congressional 
District in the Bronx, October 29, 1954, page 6. kaa under 
Mardo’s byline have appeared in the Daily Worker for February 15, 
1948, page 5, magazine section; April 5, 1955, page 4; and April 29, 
1955, page 1 (pp. 834-837). 

The Daily Worker of May 13, 1954, page 5, shows Bill Mardo as a 
member of the provisional committee in charge of the celebration of 
May Day. When asked about this he invoked the fifth amendment 
(p. 836). 

According to committee files, Bill Mardo’s name appeared in con- 
nection with articles in the west coast Communist publication, Daily 
People’s World, of February 16, 1946, and May 27, 1948. When asked 
about his contributions to this paper, he again invoked the fifth 
amendment (p. 837). 

SAMUEL KRAFSUR 


From 1941 to 1949 Samuel Krafsur worked for Tass, first in the 
traflic department and later as an editor. In Washington he was 
assistant to the bureau head, Laurence Todd. Krafsur covered Con- 
gress, the State Department, and chiefly the White House, including 
sessions which were announced as off the record (p. 839). 

With reference to his membership in the Communist Party, Krafsur 
claimed he was not a member during his Tass employment. But he 
invoked the fifth amendment when asked about (1) his Communist 
Party membership prior to December 1940; (2) his relations to the 
Veterans of the Abraham Lincoln Brigade (a Communist-sponsored 
group which fought in the Spanish civil war); and (8) his use of 
a name other than his own (p. 842). 


LAURENCE TODD 


Laurence Todd was associated with Tass from 1923 to 1952. He 
was in charge of a Washington report for the agency and served as 
Washington correspondent. He once occupied a desk in the press 
room of the State Department. He denied ever having been a member 
of the Communist Party (p. 845). 

But Todd resorted to the fifth amendment in refusing to answer 
the following questions: 

(1) Whether he made a speech at a farewell party in honor of Rob- 
ert F. Hall, Daily Worker reporter and Communist Party organizer, 
_- ovember 21, 1952, at Inspiration House, Washington, D. C. (p. 
847). 

(2) Whether he knew Nathan Gregory Silvermaster and William 
Ludwig Ullman. Both had been cited in testimony as members 
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of an underground ring of the Communist Party in Washington, 
D. C., and both had invoked the fifth amendment in refusing to reply 
to this charge (p. 848). 

(3) Whether he attended a meeting on December 9, 1947, at the home 
of David Wahl at 3 Lexington Street, Kensington, Md. (p. 847). 

Todd admitted dealings with the following persons who have in- 
voked the fifth amendment when questioned as to their Communist 
activities: (1) Louise Bransten, also known as Louise Bransten Ber- 
man; (2) Mary Jane and Philip O. Keeney; (3) Lee Pressman (who 
later admitted having been a member of the Communist Party) ; and 
(4) Alice Barrows. Todd also admitted knowing Robert F. Hall, 
mentioned above, and Lauchlin Currie, mentioned in testimony as co- 
operating with an underground ring of the Communist Party (pp. 
846-849). 

Early in the course of our investigations we learned of the impor- 
tance to the Communist apparatus of establishing contacts, particu- 
larly between Soviet agents and informed officials of the United 
States Government. On May 29, 1952, Hede Massing, who testified 
regarding her career as a Soviet agent, explained this point: 

“Well, ‘of course, there are various kinds of contacts one makes, and 
various inter sities at which one works on such a contact. * * * Well, 
first of all I would come here and report on possible prospects to my 
Russian superior. I would then be ordered, advised, to work on such 
prospects. And then I would, after intensive working on such pros- 
pects, hand them over toa Russian * * *. It was a question of getting 
important and useful people, even if they would not be of immediate 
use, if they would be of future use * * * (I spent) many months on 
Noel Field and a few months on Lawrence Duggan.? * * *” 

Todd received from his brother in China a letter introducing Oliver 
Edmund Clubb, formerly stationed in China as a State Department 
attaché. As a result Todd met Mr. Clubb when the latter was in 
Washington. A portion of the diary of Mr. Clubb dated July 7, 1932, 
reads as follows: 

“So we dined at the Press Club. The morning of the 6th, Todd took 
me to see Skvirsky, head of the Soviet Information Bulletin in Wash- 
ington. Questions on China were quick, direct, and to the point.” 

‘When this excerpt was read to Todd he testified: “It may be that 
I accompanied him to meet Mr. Skvirsky. It may be.” (P. 849.) 

Todd was questioned about a letter from Rose Yardumian, Wash- 
ington representative of the Institute of Pacific Relations, to Edward 
C. Carter, its executive secretary. The letter was dated January 20, 
1944, and revealed Todd’s part in arranging contacts with leading 
United States Government officials. 





2Institute of Pacific Relations, Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, pt. 13, p. 4799. 

8 Full text of this letter, which is found at p. 161, pt. 1, of the subcommittee hearings 
on the Institute of Pacific Relations, is as follows: 

AMERICAN COUNCIL, 
INSTITUTE OF PACIFIC RELATIONS, 
Washington, January 20, 1944. 
Mr. Epwarp C. CARTER, 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Mr. Carter: I received your letter of January 17 with copies of the telezrams 
you sent Mr. Hiss and Mr. Currie. I called Alger Lliss yesterday morning and he told 
me that he had received your wire but was sure that I would understand that he could 
not make the first advance in arranging a private talk with Rogoff. He mentioned the 
Rogoff articles in War and the Working Class and that Rogoff’s material had caused con- 
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Although he knew both Rogov and Hornbeck, Mr. Todd said he 
could not recall the circumstances mentioned in the letter (p. 851). 
When questioned about this letter July 25, 1951, Mr. Carter remem- 
bered it very well and did not challenge it. 


VLADIMIR ROGOV (ROGOFF) 


Mr. Edward C. Carter, formerly secretary-general of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, was fully informed regarding the qualifications 
of Vladimir Rogov for work in the United States. In his testi- 
mony he declared that “(1) his English is perfect, and (2) his son 
had been at the American school in . Shanghai, and he knew a good 
deal about American psychology.” In addition, according to Carter, 
Rogov knew the Chinese language and had been in China 5 years.* 

Ismail Ege has testified he knew a Vladimir Rogov, a correspondent 
of Tass as an intelligence officer in the third section of Soviet military 
intelligence.** 

In the files of the Institute of Pacific Relations, the subcommittee 
found a letter from Carter to the Misses Carter, his daughters, dated 
November 8, 1943, giving a report on his activities in Moscow, which 
revealed his early contact with Rogov. We quote: 

“T had an important engagement with a Russian expert on China 
whom I had been trying to see ever since I arrived, so I spent 3 hours 
with Rogoff instead of going to the airport to see the celebrities (Hull, 
“den, Harriman) arrive.” ® 

Mr. Carter, who had been strongly pro-Soviet in his sympathies and 
activities, took it upon himself to introduce Mr. Rogov into influential 
circles in Washington, upon the latter’s arrival in the early part of 
1944. Developments would indicate that Rogov, disguised as a Tass 
correspondent, was embarked, with the aid of his American friends, 
upon a bold move to influence American policy with respect to Chiang 
Kai-shek. The timing and sequence of events is startling. 


siderable controversy in circles here. He said that if Larry Todd wanted to bring Rogoff 

to Hornbeck's office, they would not refuse to see him. I am not sure that I understand 

the machinations of our State Department. Bill Jolinstone saw no point in my trying to 

get in foweh with Mr. Lornbeck directly, since presumably Hiss had consulted with 
ornpeck, 

Mr. Currie has arranged to see Rogoff at 12 o’clock today. Colonel Faymonville is 
returning to Washington from New York this morning and is supposed to get in touch 
with our office then. 

Rogoff visited our offices vesterday afternoon and Bill and I had a little talk with him 
about the small meeting which we had hoped to hold Thursday at 5:30. Rogoff said 
that he thought that it was unwise for us to hold the meeting; that certain Chinese groups 
in Washington were very distressed at the fact that he was talking so much. He thinks 
that it would be bad for the Institute of Tacific Relations to have him speak under its 
auspices. Bill and Anne Johnstone had hoped to get a small group of people together 
at their home this evening—the Hornbecks, Remers, Blakeslees, and a few others—but time 
is very short and many of these people have already made plans for this evening, so the 
Johnstone idea will probably not come off. However, Rogoff is coming in to our office 
at 2 o’clock today; Bill is planning to take him to the Cosmos Club to talk with Owen 
Lattimore, Carl Remer, and John Carter Vincent. After he talks with these people, we are 
making arrangements to take him to the Library of Congress and a few other places. 

I am sorry that our meeting did not work out for him as I know that there are many 
people here who would have enjoyed hearing him. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROSE, 
Rose Yardumian. 


P. S. I am enclosing a list of the Army- Navy people who have accepted to date. 
P. S. S. Rogoff and Bill have been at the Cosmos Club for the last 2% hours talking 
with Lattimore, Remer, and Vincent. 


4IPR hearings, pt. 1, p. 132. 
‘a Hearings on Interlocking ‘Subversion in Government Departments, p. 1018. 
51, P. R. Hearings, pt. 14, p. 5059. 
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In 1942 and 1943, the Soviet Government and the Chinese Com- 
munists were giving conditional support to Chiang Kai-shek for fear 
of a Japanese attack on Russia. On August 12, 1943, however, the 
Daily Worker, official Communist Party, USA, organ, reprinted an 
article by Tass correspondent Vladimir Rogov, from the official organ 
cf the Soviet trade unions, the War and the Working Class, published 
in Moscow on August 6, 1943. The article was headed “Editorials and 
Comment—Soviet Expert Warns of Appeasers in China.” It was 
sent by wireless through the Inter-continent News, a Soviet news 
agency. Mr. Louis F. Budenz, who was the editor of the Daily Worker 
at the time, later explained in testimony the purpose of this article, 
which he was ordered by his Communist superiors to publish. Said 
Budenz: 

“The policy had been critical of Chiang Kai-shek, but the policy 
now was, as we understood it, that we were to prepare for an all-out 
attack on Chiang Kai-shek, which was entirely different. However, 
if I may continue this, what the Soviet Government was trying to 
tell us was that this should be done under the cover of coalition gov- 
ernment * * * but the purpose of this whole thing was to put the 
skids, if I may use that phrase, under Chiang Kai-shek under a gradual 
developing campaign for coalition government.” ° 

Testimony shows that it was also suggested in the Politburo of the 
Communist Party, USA, that T. A. Bisson supplement the Rogov arti- 
cle with one explaining the democratic character of the Chinese Com- 
munists and indicating that Chiang Kai-shek and his group 
represented anti-democracy. Such an article by T. A. Bisson did ap- 
pear in the Far Eastern Survey of July 14, 1943, official organ of the 
American Council of Pacific Relations, a publication which was widely 
circulated in State Department and other United States Government 
channels. This article picked up the Rogov line, and in referring to 
the contrast between Nationalist and Communist China, used the 
catch-line: 

“To be more descriptive, the one might be called feudal China; the 
other, democratic China.” 

The article said in part: 

“Capitulators and defeatists holding high posts in the Kuomin- 
tang * * * weaken China * * * (and) had sent large forces to the 
area in which the (Chinese Communist) armies were operating * * * 
to disarm them and wipe out the Communist Party. If these ad- 
ventures are crowned with any success, antidemocratic and antipopular 
elements will gain the upper hand in Chungking.” 

The next step in the process of injecting the Rogov line into the 
stream of American public opinion on China, was the reprint of his 
article in the September 1943 issue of Amerasia, a pro-Communist 
magazine, which was also widely circulated in State Department and 
military channels. Under the heading of “The Two Chinas,” this 
magazine published a laudatory introduction to the article quoting 
liberally from T. A. Bisson, as well as a sympathetic piece by Ra ‘mond 
Gram Swing entitled “An Appraisal of Conditions in China.” 

On July 20, 1943, W. L. Holland, research secretary of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, wrote to Owen Lattimore, then with Office of War 





*Ibid., pt. 2, p. 530. 
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Information, that the Bisson article “has caused a considerable storm 
among some of the official Chinese here”; but he added “I think the 
article is fundamentally sound.” ? 

In letters dated December 6 and 7, 1943, Lt. Col. Edward L. Barlow, 
Chief of the New York Office of Military Intelligence, acknowledged 
receipt of the Rogov article from Mr. Holland and declared that it is 
“being used at the present time.” § 

On January 17, 1944, Mr. Carter took his next step. He sent iden- 
tical telegrams to Alger Hiss, Department of State and to Lauchlin 
Currie at the Foreign Economic Administration, reading as follows: 

“My friend, Vladimir Rogoff, Tass correspondent en route Moscow 
to London. Will be in Washington, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday. 
Knows Chinese language; been China 5 years; was in Shanghai fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor until last March. Perhaps you would enjoy 
meeting him. If so please communicate Tass, Washington.” ® 

On the same day Carter wrote a letter to Rose Yardumian, in charge 
of the Washington office of the Institute of Pacific Relations and cur- 
rently in Communist China, as follows: 


New Yorks, N. Y., January 17, 1944. 
Miss Rose YArDUMIAN, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 
744 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D.C. 

Dear Rose: Here is a copy of a telegram [ have just sent to Alger 
Hiss. Would you telephone him that I think Hornbeck and he would 
greatly appreciate a private talk with Rogoff. I also enclose a copy 
of a telegram I have sent to Currie. You might phone Currie, too, 
telling him I think he would like to talk with Rogoff. 

Will you telephone Rogoff at Tass Wednesday morning and ask him 
whether he would like you to arrange for him to visit the Library of 
Congress, the Mellon Gallery, or the IPR. 

Will you also phone Colonel Faymonville in the Ordnance Depart- 
ment of the War Department to say that I thought he would want to 
know Rogoff was in Washington. You could explain to Faymonville 
that Rogoff can be reached at the Tass office in Washington and that 
he will be there on Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. 

It may be that you would like to find out from Rogoff whether he 
would like to meet at the office 4 or 5 Congressmen like Judd and Ful- 
bright. But don’t make this suggestion if it clutters up the time 
which you may want to give to more urgent matters. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp C. Carter.?® 


The individuals mentioned in this correspondence are worthy of 
note: Alger Hiss, Director of the Office of Special Political Affairs, 
State Department; Stanley Hornbeck, Chief of the Far Eastern Di- 
vision, State Department; Walter H. Judd, Congressman from Min- 
nesota; James W. Fulbright, then Congressman from Arkansas; 
Lauchlin Currie, Deputy Administrator, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, and former Administrative Assistant to the President; Col. 


7 Ibid., pt. 14, p. 5010. 
8 Ibid., p. 5011. 
®Ibid., pt. 1, p. 132. 
10Tbid., p. 145. 
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Philip Faymonville, United States military attaché in Moscow and 
head of the military assistance program. 

The official positions of persons mentioned in connection with the 
Rose Yardumian letter of January 20, 1944 (printed above), discussing 
Rogov appointments, were: William GC. Johnstone, dean of the Schoo! 
of Government, George Washington ee later with the State 
Department; Charles ‘F. Remer , ‘adviser on Far Eastern economic de- 
velopment, State Department; John Carter V faa Chief, Division 
of Chinese Affairs, State Department. (The Cosmos Club luncheon 
was recalled by Messrs. Vincent and Lattimore when they testified 
before the subcommittee. ) 

A further sidelight on Vladimir Rogov and his political stature is 
found in a letter sent to Harriet Moore of the American Russian Insti- 
tute by E. C. Carter from London on October 12, 1945: 

“Rogoff, as you will suspect, I have seen several times with great 
profit and with great delight because he has many of the qualities that 
Gromyko and Molotov lack.” 

par Bogolepov, a former official of the Soviet Foreign Office, 
who had been (1) a lieutenant colonel serving as liaison officer 
with the Red army and (2) assistant to the chief of the League 
of Nations division of the Soviet Foreign Office, testified that both 
Vladimir Rogov and Vladimir Romm were “key people in mili- 
tary intelligence” in the Soviet Union. He referred to Tass as a 
“cover organization for Soviet intelligence.” ™ 


VLADIMIR ROMM 


There has been testimony that Vladimir Romm was another Soviet 
intelligence agent who acted for a time as a Tass corres pondent.'* 

The minutes of a meeting of the Pacific Institute of the U. S. S. R. 
held in Moscow on April 12, 1936, attended by V. E. Motiliev, direc- 
tor of the Scientific Research Institute of the Great Soviet World 
Atlas, G. N. Voitinski, chief of the Pacific “cabinet” of the Institute 
of World Economics and World Politics, and by E. Carter, Owen Lat- 
timore, and Harriet Moore, disclose the following decision relating 
to the attendance of Tass correspondent Romm at a conference of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations with the approval of Nikolai Bucharin, 
leading Soviet theoretician and editor: 

“Motiliev said that he thought Romm would be named to represent 
them in New York on the staff before the conference. This could not 
be confirmed until Bucharin came back, but he thought this would be 
worked out. E. C. C. (I. C. Carter) explained that it would be de- 
sirable to have a Soviet person on the international staff in the period 
between conferences. He suggested someone like Rogov.” 

Owen Lattimore testified that he had met Mr. Romm at the Yosemite 
Conference of the IPR in the summer of 1936.14 We have previously 
cited the testimony of Bogolepov as to Romm’s relations with Soviet 
military intelligence. 

The files of the Institute of Pacific Relations disclose a report (dated 
May 21, 1934) of a conversation between A. Arosev, president of 





1 Jbid., p. 178. 
1 


22 [bid., pt. 13, p. 4584 
12a Thid., p. 4584. 

18 [bid., pt. 9, p. 3173. 
4 Tbid., pt. 10, p. 3311. 
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VOKS, the Soviet Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Coun- 
tries, and E. C. Carter, secretary of the IPR, with reference to Mr. 
Romm: 

“Mr. Carter then described in some detail the history of the insti- 
tute’s relations with the Soviet Union. In 1929, through the warm 
interest of Commissar Litvinov, Mr. Alexandre (sic) Romm, | of Tass, 
was sent to the Kyoto (IPR) Conference as an observer.” 

In a letter dated November 5, 1936, to Frederick V. Field, ie in- 
voked the fifth amendment regarding his Communist Party member- 
ship, Mr. Romm recalled that “Tt has been very pleasant to know you 
and to cooper rate with you on some problems.” ‘The note was written 
on the stationery of the “Foreign Department, Yzvestia (a news- 
paper), Moscow.” 2° 

The end of Romm was tragic. According to accounts published in 
the American press, he was purged in 1936 after having “confessed” 
that he was the contact man between the Trotskyite conspirators in 
Russia and Trotsky himself. He was an accomplished linguist, speak- 
ing Russian, German, French, English, and Japanese. At IPR con- 
ferences he vigorously defended the Soviet constitution. As a Tass 
correspondent he reported the national political conventions of 1936 
in the United States of America, and commented later that the proce- 
dure in Russia was far more democratic and less steam-rollered. 


FRANKLIN FOLSOM 


When questioned on April 17, 1956, about his employment with Tass, 
Frank Folsom invoked his privilege under the fifth amendment. He 
refused to describe his education. He invoked his privilege against 
self-incrimination with regard to his current membership in the Com- 
munist Party and his service as executive secretary of the League 
of American Writers, which has been cited as subversive by the At- 
torney General. In the face of Folsom’s refusal to state his Tass 
e mployment, we found that that organization had listed him as an em- 
ploye in its registration forms of October 28, 1947, April 30, 1948, 
and November 1, 1948 (pp. 451-461). 


ALDEN WHITMAN 


Alden Whitman, a copyreader on the New York Times, who admit- 
te his past membership in the Communist Party, USA, was employed 
by Tass in 1939-40..7 When he testified before this subcommittee on 
January 6, 1956, he refused to name others whom he knew as Commu- 
nists, challenging the jurisdiction of the subcommittee to ask such 
questions. For this he was indicted by a Federal grand jury for con- 
tempt of the Senate. 

SUMMARIZATION 


The nature of Tass seems to be the same in both hemispheres and on 
all continents. Thus, the findings of the Australian Royal Commis- 
sion respecting Tass strikingly parallel our own findings respecting 
the organization. 





5S Ibid., pt. 14, p. 5122. The context indicates that the name “Alexandre” is a typo- 
graphical error. 

16 Thid., pt. 12, p. 4049. 

7 Strategy and Tactics of World Communism, pt. 17, p. 1751. 
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TASS IN AUSTRALIA 


The following references to Tass are taken from Report of the 
Royal Commission on Espionage dated August 22, 1955, issued by the 
Commonwealth of Australia: 

Tass. This is the abbreviation for Telegrafnoie Agenstvo Soviets- 
kavo Soiuza (Telegraphic Agency of the Soviet Union), the organ 
of the Soviet Government which is concerned with the collection and 
dissemination of news (p. 19). 

An illustration of the importance which the Moscow Centre attached 
to this rule of secrecy (which was designed, amongst other things, to 
minimize the risk of compromising the Ambassador or the Embassy 
should MVD activities become known) is given in the Moscow Letter 
No. 6 of November 25, 1952, par. 12. The paragraph is in these terms: 


*“CONCERNING THE MOTORCAR 


“Both you and Antonov knew the cover story for the purchase of 
the motorcar. In accordance with this cover story all the employees 
of the Embassy, Pakhomov’s acquaintances, and the counterintelli- 
gence have every reason for considering the car to be the property of 
the Tass agency. The authorization for the purchase of the motorcar 
was given in an unciphered communication in the name of the direc- 
torate of the Tass agency. Therefore, Antonov’s statement to the 
Ambassador that he knows nothing about the motorcar, that no one 
told him anything about it in the Tass agency, and that the motorcar 
belonged personally to Pakhomov (which you likewise confirmed to 
the Ambassador)—we consider to be an infringement of the rules of 
secrecy, which occurred because of an oversight on your part. Your 
and Antonov’s statement to the Ambassador caused the exposure of 
Pakhomov as our cadre worker. 

“Tn the situation which has now arisen, the motorcar should be 
left in Canberra and it should be used for operational purposes after 
you or Kislytsin have obtained a driving license. 

“Taking into consideration Antonov’s statement that he refuses to 
take the car because he is afraid to drive a motorcar in Sydney, we 
recommend to Antonov that, pending a final decision, he should take 
a course of driving lessons and that for this purpose he should use 
£15 out of the resources of your MVD section” (pp. 87 and 88). 

274. Pakhomov, who held the overt post of Tass representative, was 
an MVD worker who had already returned to the U.S.S.R. Antonov, 
who was also an MVD worker, had relieved him as Tass representa- 
tive (p. 88). 

275. The letter is of interest also from other points of view. It illus 
trates the care taken by the Moscow Centre to preserve its activities 
and the identity of its workers in Australia from the knowledge of 
our Security Service by procuring the Moscow Directorate of the Tass 
agency to send Pakhomov the “cover story” by a communication “in 
clear” in the belief that communications with Australia were the sub- 
ject of censorship examination, and in the hope and anticipation that 
the communication would thus come to the knowledge of our Security 
Service and lull any suspicions they might have that Pakhomov, the 
overt Tass representative. was concerned with espionage activities. 
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The letter shows also that the MVD resident has funds at his disposal 
separate from the ordinary Embassy funds (pp. 88 and 89). 

277. During Makarov’s residentship, Nosov (code name “Tekhnik”) 
was the Tass representative in Australia. He was an MVD worker 
under Makarov and subsequently, for a short time, under Sadovnikov. 
In August 1950 he returned to the U.S.S. RB. (p. 89). 

281. In June 1950 Pakhomov (code name “Valentin”), another 
MVD worker, arrived to replace Nosov as Tass representative and to 
work under Sadovnikov (p. 89). 

283. In April 1951 Sadovnikov was recalled to Moscow. An unfa- 
vorable report concerning his conduct as an Embassy official which 
had been made by the Ambassador was the reason for his recall. But 
he did not. know this, and believed that he was merely going on leave 
and would return after a short interval. Before his departure he was 
instructed by the Moscow center that Pakhomov would act as tem- 
porary resident during his absence and that Mrs. Petrov would take 
over the MVD cipher work and papers, including the ciphers. This 
she did (pp. 89 and 90). 

284. Pakhomov, however, who had arrived in Australia only in June 
1950, had had little opportunity to accustom himself to Australian ways 
of life or to make acquaintances. From the MVD point of view he was 
under the further disadvantage that he lived in Sydney and had no 
diplomatic immunity (p.90). 

285. Pakhomov remained temporary resident until the end of 1951, 
when Petrov was appointed temporary resident in his place. There- 
after, Pakhomov acted as an MVD worker under Petrov, who was 
promoted to the rank of colonel during 1952. From the time of 
Petrov’s appointment as temporary resident, Mrs. Petrov, who had 
been Pakhomov’s ¢ ipher clerk and technical assistant, acted as Petrov’s 
cipher clerk and technical assistant (p. 90). 

286. Petrov remained temporary resident until April 1954, when he 
left the Soviet service. Ry rom early in 1953 he had known that he was 
to return to the U. S. S. R. and to be relieved of his position as tem- 
porary | resident. In fact he was relieved by Kovalenok (code name 

‘Stoun”), an MVD cadre worker who arrived in Sydney on April 3, 
1954, as temporary resident. It was intended that an MVD worker 
more senior than Kovalenok would later come to Australia as perma- 
nent resident. It is worthy of note that in Moscow Kovalenok had 
served in the fourth directorate of the MVD which was concerned 
with the training of espionage agents for wor k in an “illegal appara- 
tus” and procuring their entry into foreign countries. This is signifi- 
cant in view of the desire of the Moscow centre to create an illegal 
apparatus in Australia (p.90). 

291. Antonov (¢ a name “Tenat”) arrived in June 1952. His overt 
work was that of Tass representative in succession to Pakhomov. 
Antonov’s principal MVD duties—as laid down by the Moscow 
center—were to make the acquaintance of and study journalists. 
Members of the Parliament, and others who were thought to be of 
interest to the MVD. Like Kislytsin, his inadequate understanding 
of English handicapped him. Antonov left Australia with the mem- 
bers of the Embassy after Petrov’s defection (p. 91). 

(f) When Sadovnikov left Australia in 1951, Pakhomoy, who still 
remained responsible for the Tass work and had been in Australia 
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for only a few months, was suddenly called upon to take over the 
control of Sadovnikov’s apparatus, and both he and Sadovnikov 
believed that this was merely a temporary expedient (p. 96). 

564. There is also a reference to Maclean in one of the G series of 
documents, namely the enclosure to the letter of November 10, 1949. 
(G. 8). It reads: 

“Maclean—journalist, sympathetically disposed towards us, a very 
well informed man. In T’s opinion, he will give information.” 

T stands for “Tekhnik,” the code name of Nosov, a Tass representa- 
tive and an MVD worker under Makarov and later under Sadovnikov 
(p. 159). 

691. It is apparently the worldwide Soviet practice for Tass repre- 
sentatives to be recruited espionage agents. It certainly was so in 
Australia, where Nosov, Pakhomov, and Antonov—in succession the 
Tass men here—were all active MVD cadre workers (p. 193 

692. The study of journalists for the MVD was primarily the task 
of the Tass representative, who could without exciting attention mix 
freely with journalists and would be natur: ally y accepted by them as 
one of themselves. He is thus in the way of gaining access to such 
information as they have and may be able to use them as at least 
unwitting informants (p. 193). ; 

697. Miller told us that in 1943 he had—with the consent of his 

mployer—made an arrangement with Nosov, whom he believed to 
be merely a Tass representative, to supply Nosov with news which 
might the ot interest for him to cable to Tass. For these services, Miller 
said, Nosov, with the knowledge and approval of the proprietor of the 
Daily Telegraph, paid him a weekly sum of £2. Miller told us that 
he had earlier been a member of the Communist Party but had ceased 
to belong to it in 1942 because he disagreed with its policies. There 
was, he said, nothing improper in the arrangement made by him with 
Nosov, and such an arrangement to supply information of interest to 
correspondents of overseas newspapers is, we were told, a common 
practice in newspaper offices (p. 194). 

720. Although, as we have previously pointed out, O’Sullivan must 
have known that the Tass representative was an official of a Soviet 
Government organ, he said that he had no knowledge that Pakhomov 
was an MVD worker. He said that he gave exhibit H to Pakhomov 
with the purpose solely of assisting the latter to influence journalists 
to publish Soviet news (p. 198). 

21. We think it is most improbable that Pakhomov would have 
disclosed to O’Sullivan that he was an MVD worker, or that O’Sulli- 
van would have known it, but O’Sullivan’s excuse for giving Pak- 
homov exhibit H does not explain what appears to be a design to 
hide the fact that he was its author. Writing in the third person, 
he inserted some particulars about himself—including an indefinite 
statement of his age. Nor does his excuse seem to afford an explana- 
tion of the references in it to persons be - ved by O’Sullivan to be 
connected with our Security Serv ice (p. 198 

722. Whatever O’Sullivan’s purpose may oe been in supplying 
exhibit H, it is clear from the Moscow letters that the document was 
got by Pakhomov for MVD purposes, and that after its dispatch to 
Moscow the center heals a co interest in O’Sullivan and regarded 
him as a promising prospective agent who as a result of his secret 
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meetings with Pakhomov and of his supplying exhibit H was “on the 
small hook.” That interest became intensified after O’Sullivan be- 
came press secretary to the leader of the opposition in April 1953 

». 198). 

(Ps addition to these MVD workers or collaborators on the Embassy 
staff, the following Tass representatives in Australia were MVD 
workers : 

(i) Nosov (“Tekhnik”). 

(11) Pakhomov (“Valentin”). 

(iii) Antonov (“Ignat”) (p. 297). 

Paragraph 7 of letter No. 5 of September 27, 1952, to Canberra: 

“The information set out in paragraph 7 of your letter No. 4 of 
August 28, 1952, should have been notified to us by you by cable. 
Please take this into consideration and in future inform us immedi- 
ately about similar happenings. 

“We agree that Antonov should not go any more to the editorial 
office of the Tribune. Insofar as materials supplied by the informa- 
tion bureau and Photo Chronicle through Tass, intended for the 
Australian press, are official and are examined by censorship upon 
receipt, it appears expedient to us that Antonov should come to an 
arrangement with the editorial office of the Tribune that a technical 
worker should be sent to him for such material when necessary 
(p. 871). 

"9. Petrov stated that exhibit H had been handed to him in Febru- 
ary 1952 by one Pakhomov, the then representative of the Tass Agency 
and said to be a cadre worker of the MVD, who had told him that 
the document had been supplied to him late in 1951 by a journalist 
named Fergen O’Sullivan then on the staff of the Sydney Morning 
Herald (p. 420). 

12. The testing of the authenticity of exhibit J proceeded as follows: 

The Petrovs had stated— 

(a) That it was typed during 3 successive days in April or 
May 1953, at a time when Petrov was in the Canberra Community 
Hospital, and had been given by its author to one Antonov, the 
then representative of the Tass Agency and also said to be a cadre 
worker of the MVD. 

(6) That it was typed in the Soviet Embassy at Canberra. 

(c) That it was typed by Lockwood (p. 420). 


The following characteristics of Tass demonstrate both its illicit 
character and its value to the Soviets as a conspiratorial agency : 

(1) Its Russian staff has consisted largely of Soviet military intelli- 
gence personnel who are not professional journalists and who operate 
under aliases and false credentials. 

(2) Tass representatives in this country receive press and police 
ecards, credentials which give them special privileges and access to 
sources of information. 

(3) While posing as a news agency, Tass has been shown to have 
been interested in information as to military and other data involving 
American security. 

(4) Information transmitted by Tass to Moscow, at least from Ger- 
many and Turkey, has included secret espionage reports sent by other 
than regular news channels. 
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(5) The use of Tass by Soviet military intelligence as a cover 
affords the Soviets a safe, economical, and convenient means of 
operation. 

(6) American Tass personnel are recruited primarily from tried 
members of the American Communist Party. 

(7) Some of the American Tass employees have had long experi- 
ence in the service of Communist front organizations. 

(8) In a number of cases throughout the world Tass representa- 
tives have been caught redhanded in espionage activities and have 
been ousted. 

(9) The affiliations of the American personnel of Tass agency 
with the Communist Party, USA, is itself a clear demonstration of 
the close links between the Communist Party of the United States 
and the Soviet Government. 

(10) Despite the professed restriction by Tass upon political ac- 
tivities on the part of its employees, such employees have carried on 
activities in behalf of Communist causes and have maintained con- 
tacts with Communist espionage agents and representatives of the 
Communist Party, USA. 

(11) Withdrawals from the Communist Party, USA, by Tass em- 
ployees are merely maneuvers for evasion purposes, 

(12) Tass representatives have covered news conferences at the 
White House, the State, and other departments, as well as sessions of 
Congress and have even attended off-the-record meetings. 

(13) Tass employees who appeared before the Senate Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee were evasive about their Communist ties. 

(14) Tass has been used on occasion by representatives of the So- 
viet military intelligence to make contact with leading United States 
Government officials which would serve a valuable informational 
purpose to Soviet military intelligence. 

(15) After leaving Tass some employees have returned to open 
Communist activities and affiliations. 

(16) Tass has used organizations and individuals sympathetic to 
the Communist movement for its own special purposes. 

(17) Tass has sought, on at least one important occasion, to poison 
public and official opinion in the United States in support of Soviet 
policy. 

(18) American pro-Soviet organizations and groups have, on oc- 
casion, reprinted policy directives from Tass correspondents. 

In connection with the subject matter of this section of its report, 
the subcommittee makes the following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, which have resulted from its activities and deliberations in 1956, 


CONCLUSIONS 


Tass, the telegraph agency of the Soviet Union, has been a potent 
arm and cover for Soviet military intelligence in foreign countries. 

Tass personnel in the United States, other than Soviet nationals, 
have been drawn largely from the ranks of American Communists who, 
upon employment, technically resign from the Communist Party. 
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RECOMMENDATION 


There should be a thorough review of all existing laws and regula- 
tions with a view toward amendments thereof which would deny Tass 
representatives privileges and rights not accorded foreign representa- 
tives of the press in the U.S. S. R. 

Tass representatives should be barred by United States Govern- 
ment agencies from all confidential and off-the-record press confer- 
ences and should be denied police credentials. 


O 
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Secrion IX 


STRATEGY AND TACTICS OF WORLD COMMUNISM 


The subcommittee has, for the past few years, been conducting an 
inquiry into the strategy and tactics of world Communism. This 
often directly concerns the activities of American citizens. Where 
it does not, it is still necessary for us to understand the nature of this 
international colossus because the interconnecting links between Com- 
munists all over the world are indissoluble. Communism in the United 
States is an extension of Soviet power as it operates in Moscow, Red 
China, or in any other areas of the world. 

During the year, we encountered many manifestations of this inter- 
locking conspiracy. Particularly, those concerning three vital nations 
in the world struggle—Japan, Hungary, and Poland—are set forth 
herein. The interrelationship of these events and their bearing on 
the progress of the Communist organization in the United States is 
apparent. 

JAPAN 


On May 30, 1956, when Tokyo announced that Sergei Tichvinski 
would be recognized as chief of a new Soviet mission “to Japan and 
when he was beginning to be heralded as the first post-war Soviet 
Ambassador to Japan, ‘the subcommittee was in touch with a former 
Soviet secret police officer who had known Tichvinski for many years. 

Under oath, Yuri Rastvorov, the lieutenant colonel in the Soviet 
secret police mentioned above, described Tichvinski as a member of 
the Soviet secret police (MV D) since 1938 and a man who was engaged 
in recruiting Japanese from among the prisoners of war in China 
to become Soviet spies in their homeland. He described the spectacle 
of a recruiting agent who had trained a multitude of agents and 
returned them to their homeland and then followed them with all the 
panoply of official rank to superintend their betrayal of their homeland. 

Rastvorov had been an agent of the secret police for 11 years and 
was stationed in Japan as Second Secretary of the Japanese mission 
in Tokyo when he defected in January 1954, and asked asylum in the 
United States. He first testified before the subcommittee on Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Tichvinski, Rastvorov said, is regarded in high Soviet echelons as 
very capable and intelligent. He speaks Chinese, Japanese, and 
English fluently. About 1940 he was assigned to China where he 
operated for 10 years under diplomatic cover, with occasional visits 
to Hong Kong, southeast Asia, and to Moscow, where Rastvorov met 
him in 1946 while Tichvinski was lecturing to the intelligence direc- 
torate on the China situation. 

Panyushkin, ambassador to China at that time, also was chief of 
MGB intelligence and Tichvinski was one of his chief agents, with 
personal contacts among several very important people in Chiang’s 
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government, Rastvoroy said. Panyushkin came to the United States 
as ambassador in 1947 and here also was head of MGB intelligence, 
with the rank of major general. He later became head of the entire 
MGB intelligence operation. 

Tichvinski, himself, was in the United States in 1950, 1952, and 
1953. At the fifth session of the U. N. General Assembly in 1950 and 
at the first part of the seventh session in 1952 he served as adviser to 
the Soviet delegation on the political committee. At the second part 
of the seventh session, in 1953, he had the designation of deputy 
secretary-general of the Soviet delegation to the General Assembly. 

About 1952, Rastvorov said, Tichvinski was made deputy chief of 
the Far East intelligence directorate in MGB headquarters, Moscow, 
with the military title of full colonel (p. 798). Rastvorov next hes ard 
of him probably in 1953, in England where he was head of MVD 
intelligence and using a diplomatic cover. Tishvinsky arrived in 
Japan May 13, ostensibly as head of a Soviet mission for disposing 
of fishing problems (p. 815). 

Rastvorov commented : 


Paying great attention to Japanese problems and anxious 
to reestablish diplomatic relationship with Japan, the Soviet 
Government probably decided that Tichvinski, being very 
experienced diplomatically and at the same time a very 

capable, experienced intelligence officer, was qualified for 
this job (p. 798). 


* * * * * 


There is no question that Mr. Tichvinski has been given the 
task of reestablishing contact with the Japanese Communist 
Party. He replaced “Mr. Greschnov who tem porarily was the 
head of the MVD intelligence group in Tokyo after the Soviet 
Intelligence Service was forced to recall all their intelligence 
personnel as a result of my defection. The Soviet Intelli- 
gence Service needed very much to replace Mr. Greschnov 
with a more capable and experienced intelligence officer who 
could renew intelligence operations in Japan, and that is 
one of the reasons Mr. Tichvinski has been sent to Japan— 
not only for the purpose of attempting the establishment of 
diplomatic relations with Japan but for intelligence purposes 
directly (p. 801). 

Rastvorov said that, in addition to the recruiting of Japanese war 
prisoners by MVD, the camp authorities used several thousand for 
informers and these also could be considered as potential agents (p. 
799). 

Congressman Walter Judd, testifying on May 31, recalled that there 
were about 400,000 Japanese in Manchurian prison camps at the end 
of the war. The Chinese sent some of them home and retained those 
they thought they could do something with, he said. He observed: 


There isn’t any question but what the Communists move- 
ment is growing in Japan, largely through these returnees 
and through former Communists who had been thrown into 
jail by the. Japanese during the war. 

One of the first things our State Department did, when 
they went over there after the end of the war, was to insist 
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that these people be let out, in accordance with our democratic 
way of life. They immediately began propagandizing again. 

With the Japanese prisoners who came back from the 
prisoner-of-war camps, there is a strong body of disciplined, 
organized Communist workers in Japan. If they have direct 
euidane ‘e and re and to some extent protection, 
through the Soviet Embassy, obviously there is a great 


menace to our good ally, the Government of Japan. 


One of the Japanese prisoners upon whom the Soviet intel- 
ligence officers concentrated their efforts was Fumitaka Konoye, a 
son of Prince Konoye, Rastvorov told the subcommittee. The son 
died October 20, 1956, in a Soviet prison camp. 

“The son of Prince Konoye, in spite of persistent attempts to 
recruit him, did not collaborate, and refused to act as an agent 
of the Soviet intelligence in Japan,” Rastvorov testified. 

He said the man was promised repatriation if he would collaborate 
but, when he refused, was tried as a war criminal and undoubtedly 
received a long term in prison. He testified : 


Mr. Rastvorov. To continue, I learned from Vashkin 
(chief of Soviet intelligence in Japan in 1946) and others 
that the Soviet Government refused to free the son of Prince 
Konoye, and decided to keep him in the Soviet Union in order 
to avoid revelation of all that had happened to him in con- 
nection with attempts to recruit him. The Soviets realized 
the reaction of the Japanese people and people of the free 
world if (the son of) Prince Konoye revealed his experi- 
ences, so he was sentenced as a war criminal and, I assume, 
reduced to living conditions which would shorten his life, 
following the principle that “dead men tell no tales. 

Mr. Morris. That is an assumption on your part, that they 
deliberately shortened his life ? 

Mr. Rastvorov. Yes; that is my assumption on this par- 
ticular case, based on my personal experience in the MVD. 


Rastvorov told the subcommittee that he had agents in the Japanese 
Foreign Office (p. 14). He also told of these instances of MVD cor- 
ruption of Japanese officials: A Japanese ee of the Japanese 
Embassy in Moscow married a Russian girl; her sister was arrested 
and the wife, to protect her sister, agr eed to work as a Soviet agent 
and, when her husband later became cipher clerk in Czechoslovakia, 
forced him to become an agent (p. 16); a girl agent in Moscow was 
used to seduce a Japanese Embassy official who became a Soviet agent 
and later worked as a Soviet agent in Tokyo (p. 18). 

In Tokyo, during the war, the head of the Tass Bureau, Samilov 
(Sonini) was a staff officer of Soviet military intelligence (GRU), 
Rastvorov said. He added that another member of the Tass Bureau 
in Tokyo, Captain Egorov, was an GRU agent (p. 18). 

He also said that Colonel Damnitskii, head of a trade mission in 
Tokyo, used his official post for intelligence purposes, and that several 
of Rastvorov’s fellow oflicers came to Japan in 1953 as Soviet repre- 
sentatives to a meeting on economic affairs. He also reported that 


1Testimony, December 18, 1956. 
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Otroshenko, then chief of the Soviet Far East intelligence directorate, 
came to Japan as an official of the Foreign Office to participate in 
negotiations with Prince Kuni to restore diplom: itic relations between 
the two countries. Otroshenko, he said, checked activities of MVD 
while he was in Tokyo (p. 16). 

Another intelligence officer who came to Japan, Rastvorov said, was 
Colonel Smirnoff, who was in the U aes ho ites, probably with an 


Embassy connection, during World War Smirnoff accompanied 
a Soviet skating team to Japan as an ofc ial of a cultural mission 
(p. 17). 


Rastvorov said that, in 1946, he partic ipated, with Col. Ivan Vash- 
kin, then chief of Soviet intelligence in Tokyo, in an unsuccessful 
effort by the Soviet to take over the Russian church in Japan. 

He said that Maj. Gen. G. G. Karpov, head of the religious section 
of MVD and also chairman of the Religion Committee of the Council 
of Ministers of the U. S. S. R., proposed to send two Soviet priests to 
take over the church, following the death of Bishop Sergei. There 
were some pro-Soviet worshippers in the congregation and Rastvorov 
and Vashkin tried to use one of them, Bilayev, to persuade the congre- 
gation to invite these two priests to Japan. However, the m: jority 
of the congregation could not be persuaded and, besides, the occupa- 
tion forces under General Douglas MacArthur refused to let the priests 
enter the country (pp. 783-784). 

Japan, like most countries outside the Soviet orbit, has, in addition 
to the open Communist Party, an under-cover or illegal group, Rast- 
vorovy said. Members of this illegal group, he expl: ined, are not 
known to the open Communists, do not participate in front organiza- 
tions and have contact with the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party only through the chief resident of the MVD intelligence group 
in Tokyo. 

He named the following as chief residents of MVD in Tokyo, with 
whom he worked : Colonel Kotelnikov, Colonel Shibaev (te mporarily 
in 1951), Kasparov (who was in the United States in the early forties) 
and Nosenko (p. 13). 

He said MVD has no contact with the open Communist Party, but 
only with the illegal group who are the “most devoted people, the most 
trusted people.” Through them, he said, are sent instructions and 
money (p. 14). 

Between 1950 and 1954, the liaison between Soviet intelligence and 
the Japanese Communist Party was a man whose code name was Ron, 
Rastvorov said. This man transmitted money to Japanese Com- 
munists. 

The subcommittee heard all this evidence of Soviet conquest of 
Japan by infiltration with great concern. For, as that cornerstone 
of influence in Asia gravitates toward Moscow and Peiping, the power 
of the Soviet Empire more and more threatens all of Asia, and brings 
the power of its legions closer and, with a more formidable array of 
strength, to the shore of the United States. 


SPOTLIGHT ON POLAND AND HUNGARY 
In the course of the year, the subcommittee found itself in a position 


to furnish the Congress and the people of the United States with an 
informed estimate and interpretation of the world-shaking events 
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which have recently transpired in Communist Poland and Hungary. 
Seweryn Bialer, who defected from the Polish Communist Party as 
late as January 31, 1956, testified at length for the subcommittee. He 
had been (1) chief of the political division at the headquarters of the 
Polish Militia, (2) a chief propagandist and lecturer for the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of Poland, specializing in anti- 
Western and anti-American propaganda, (3) first secretary for the 
party in two meee, Polish, Communist schools, (4) ideological 
adviser for the Communist paper, People’s Tribune, (5) professor at 
the Institute of Social Sciences for the Central Committee of the 
Polish Communist Party, and (6) research worker at the Institute of 
Economic Sciences for the Polish Academy of Science. He was assist- 
ant chief of the official delegation of the Central Committee of the 
Polish Communist Party which was sent to discuss Polish problems 
with the Russian Communist ee leaders in Moscow in November 

and December 1954 (pt. 29, June 8, 1956.) It was as if the subcom- 
mittee had been gr anted the opportunity to obtain a glimpse through 
the eyes of an expert behind the Lron Curtain of the Polish and the 
Russian Communist Party. 

Mr. Bialer appeared before the subcommittee on June 8, 11, 29, and 
October 30, 1956. On June 28 the workers of Poznan, Poland, sud- 
denly broke into a marching demonstration demanding “Bread. 
Bread. Down with dictatorship. We want freedom.” Soldiers and 
police joined the marchers. Fifteen thousand demonstrators stormed 
the prisons and freed the prisoners. Demands were raised that the 
Russian Konstantin K. Rokossovsky, Minister of Defense in Poland, 
be withdrawn. 

During the closing days of October, Budapest, Hungary, became 
the scene of full-fledged civil war. The hated Premier Rakosi was 
forced to resign. Communist security officers were hanged from 
lampposts. The statue of Stalin was overturned. ‘The demand was 
raised for the withdrawal of Russian troops. In savage reprisal the 
city was invaded by Russian tanks. “In the space of 11 days” said 
one reporter on the scene “I have seen Hungary pass from a Soviet 
satellite state, through independence, to become an occupied country.” 
What was behind all this? The subcommittee wanted to know. 

By way of background Mr. Bialer described the speech made by 
N. S. Khrushchev, : secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union before approximately 200 activists of the Polish Communist 
Party in Warsaw in April 1955. Khrushchev stressed the need of 
heavy industry and armaments as against consumers’ goods, in the 
following terms: 


It is true that you do not have good ladies’ hats. It is true 
that there is probably not enough food in Poland. But you 
must remember, we must have, first of all, heavy industry. 
The more steel we produce for the Soviet bloc, the more sleep- 
less nights Mr. Dulles will have in Washington. * * * He 
turns in his bed when he learns about it.” (p. 1569.) 


Khrushchev then dealt with the question of coexistence with a frank- 
ness which was markedly absent during his discussions with American 
statesmen and the press. An extensive campaign was organized within 
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the Polish party in order to counteract any illusions which may have 
arisen as to the true meaning of the coexistence slogan, which was 
indeed considered an offensive weapon against the West. 


We are discussing coexistence, but, of course, we must re- 
alize that we cannot coexist etern: ally, for a long time. One of 
us must go to his grave. We do not want to go to the grave. 
They (Americans and Westerners) do not want to go to their 
grave, either. So what can be done? We must push them 
to their grave. (p. 1569.) 


As a trusted propagandist, Mr. Bialer had access to secret directives 
and information which arrived from Moscow for the Communist 
Party of Poland. One such document dealt with the liquidation of 
Lavrenti Beria, former head of the Soviet secret police. It was 
charged that after the death of Joseph Stalin, Beria tried to reestab- 
lish relations with Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia by special tele phone 
line. He was held responsible for policies which resulted in the June 
1953 revolt in Berlin. Although suspicions against Beria existed for 
some time within the political bureau of the Russian Communist Party, 
this fact was kept from the party members and the Russian people. 
His liquidation took 3 months and was accomplished with the help 
of former Premier Georgi Malenkov. (p. 1572.) 

The second document in February 1955 leveled the same accusations 
against Malenkov, including responsibility for the agricultural 
crisis. Malenkov was charged with underestimating the importance 
of heavy industry and of responsibility for the “Leningrad affair,” for 
which Stalin was heavily indicted by Khrushchev. The director of 
the campaign against Malenkov was Dimitri Shepilov, who has, since 
these services, become Soviet Foreign Minister. (p. 1572.) 

The third document dealt with the removal of V. M. Molotov, also a 
former Premier and Foreign Minister. It was a dog-eat-dog chain. 
At a secret meeting of the Presidium of the Russian Communist Party 
held about 6 weeks after the removal of Malenkov, Molotov announced 
his disagreement with the reestablishment of relations with Tito. He 
also voiced his disapproval of the visit of Khrushchev and Bulganin to 
Yugoslavia. At a meeting of the Presidium held in July 1! 955, Molo- 
tov’s position was offici ally condemned. At oe, meeting Mikoyan is 
quoted as saying, “At the present not only do we hope to bring Tito to 
our Soviet bloc; we are sure we will get him.” Buialer held “that the 
distinction between Soviet Communism and the system prevailing in 
Yugoslavia is the limit of the thaw marked by de-Stalinization. Thus 
through these three documents the subcommittee had the opportunity 
of a rare view behind the scenes of the secret meetings of the Polit- 
buro in Moscow. (pp. 1572-1573.) 

The subcommittee discussed with Mr. Bialer some outstanding 
individuals who had returned to Poland from the United States. 
He described Stefan Arski as a violently anti-American and anti- 
Western journalist for the People’s Tribune, official organ of the 
Communist Party of Poland. Official United States Government 
records showed that the same Stefan Arski had been stationed on 
the Polish desk of the Office of War Information during World 
War II. (pp. 1575, 1576.) 
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Bialer was asked about Irving Potash,? a former member of the na- 
tional board of the Communist Party, USA, convicted under the 
Smith Act, imprisoned as a result and deported to Poland in 1955. 
Potash, according to Bialer, was very deeply atfected by the unfriendly 
attitude of the Polish pe ople toward the Polish Communists. (p. 1576.) 

Henrik Podolski was the former editor of Glos Ludowy (People’s 
Voice), a Communist paper published in Detroit. He has two chief 
assignments in Poland: The campaign for the repatriation of Polish 
emigres from the West, and the continued direction of the Glos 
Ludowy. He is presently connected with the propaganda and for- 
eign affairs division of the Polish Communist Party. (pp. 1576, 1577.) 

Michael Kalesci arrived in Poland from the United States in 1955. 
He was working for the United Nations Organization. He was until 
recently personal economic adviser to Hilary Minc, the former First 
Deputy Premier and economic dictator of Poland. 

George Siskind, a former member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party, USA, who was deported to Poland, is working for 
the Institute of International Affairs in the Polish Foreign Ministry. 
He is responsible for spreading fantastic lies about the United States. 
Siskind worked under Julius Katz-Suchy, the director of the Insti- 
tute, who has recently returned from the United States where he 
served as a member of the Polish delegation to the U. N. (p. 1580.) 

Oscar Lange is a former member of the faculty of the University of 
Chicago who renounced his American citizenship to become the Am- 
bassador of Communist Poland to the United States and later its U. N. 
representative. He was a friend of Harry Dexter White, former 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, who has been disclosed as a one- 
time member of an underground group of the Communist Party. 
Bialer referred to Lange as a member of the Central Committee of 
the Polish Communist Party. He has been loaned as an economic 
adviser to India.® 

Mr. Bialer divulged information regarding the machinations of 
es Polish members of the Korean truce team which relate to Amer- 

‘an interests in the area. His source was the chairman of the Polish 
ae Commission, General Morsky, General Krzenien, his predeces- 
sor and General Grocz, chairman of the Polish team in the neutral 
commission in Cambodia. He disclosed that the Polish team had a 
special fund under the supervision of Major Chylinski, a special 
officer of the Polish Military Intelligence, the purpose of which was 
to seduce collaborators or agents from among the Swiss, Canadian 
or French members of the commissions. General Komar, former 
adjutant of the Chief of Polish Military Intelligence, was associated 
with this project. Polish team members were instructed to offer and 
even impose financial loans on nationals of other countries. This fund 
was used also to provide a plentiful supply of vodka for the same 
nefarious purpose. 

In addition and in complete violation of their alleged neutral po- 
sition, the Polish team members maintained close contact and con- 
sultation with members of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of North Korea. (p. 1581, 1582. 


2Within the past few weeks Potash was discovered in the United States again and 
was arrested, indicted and pleaded guilty to reeentering the United States illegally. 
% Government, pt. 30, p. 1583. 
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In view of the fact that official Polish propaganda regarding condi- 
tions in the United States is widely disbelieved by the people, use is 
made of propaganda from sources in the United States, such as the 
Labor Research Association and the publications of the United Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers of America, (pp. 1585, 1586.) 
which, though represented as American, are actually Communist con- 
trolled. Mr. Bialer stated that we all seem to fail to comprehend this 
fact when we permit these sources of poison to carry on. 

Bialer was in Poland during the defection of Joseph Swiatlow, a 
Polish security official who testified before this subcommittee. The 
broadcasts surrounding this affair caused a great stir among the Polish 
people, and the Government was forced to reveal information about 
certain officials and even to liquidate them. These revelations may 
have led up to the Poznan riots. (p. 1586.) 

Mr. Bialer said that he lectured at a school of international Com- 
munism in Eastern Germany in June 1955. These schools were spe- 
cially intended to train Communist operatives for activity in Western 
Germany. Another higher school of this nature was located in the 
former Comintern building i in Moscow. Classes included East and 
West Germans, French, Polish, Czechoslovak, and other Communists. 
The curriculum embraced military tactics. (pp. 1587, 1588) 

Mr. Bialer sketched the background of the upr ising in Poznan and 
Warsaw, Poland, on June 28. He called the period from the death of 
Stalin and the liquidation of Beria the period of the “thaw.” The 
“thaw,” he said, was marked by “certain liberalization of the 
Communist terror.” Its primitive or “baby” stage was in 1953 and 
1954. During this period, discussions began within the Polish Com- 
munist Party (Polish United Workers’ Party—PZPR) regarding 
errors in economic policy and the police methods of ruling the party 
and the country. From 1954 to 1956 was the intermediate stage, 
when this liber: alizatio on. spread more widely in Poland. It spread 
among the party’s active members and was directed at the party lead- 
ership, which retreated step by step as it announced further democ- 
ratization and changes in pein y. The masses of the people took 
little or no openly active part. (pp. 1954-1602) The present period 
he characterized as “stormy,” since it has been marked by mass out- 
breaks provoked by the increasing economic distress, the weakening 
of the police terror and the frequent promises of improvement. Con- 
ditions reached the point that, at the VIIIth Plenum of the Central 
Committee of the Polish Communist Party, in October 1956, the 
entire Politburo presented its resignation. Mr. Bialer felt that the 
following developing conditions brought matters sharply to a head: 


1. The party lost control over life in Poland. 

. The Politburo lost authority within the party. 

3. The party intelligentsia or sympathizers lost faith in the 
party and transformed itself from a link between the party and 
the masses to a barrier between them. 

4, Division arose within the Politburo and the central commit- 
tee itself. 

5. Soviet leadership lost its authority.‘ 





Testimony, November 11, 1956. 
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The leadership of the Communist Party was being subjected to two 
forms of pressure for relaxation of its dictatorial rule, first from the 
party membership itself and secondly from the Polish people, and thus 
was compelled to grant more and more liberalization as the pressure 
increased. One concession was the reduction of the dreaded Stanislaw 
Radkiewicz from the rank of Minister of Security to Minister of 
Agriculture. But the pressure continued and Radkiewiez was ulti- 
mately compelled to resign from his post as Minister of Agriculture 
and from his membership i in the Politburo in the summer of 1955. 
This happened despite the support given to Radkiewicz by party 
leaders, Boleslaw Bierut, Jacob Berman and Edward Ochab, and was 
withheld from the Polish population. In other words, the Polish 
people and certain sections of the Polish Communist Party were insist- 
ing upon increased liberalization, while the upper Party bureaucracy 
was opposing this trend. 

According to Bialer, “The Poznan riot was one of many efforts on 
the part of the Polish workers to attain, to force the party to bring 
more liberalization and higher standards of living, and a change in 
the national position of Pol: and” (p. 1600). 

Mr. Bialer was asked to give his estimate of Wladyslaw Gomulka, 
who has emerged as Premier of Poland with the resignation of the 
previous leadership. His opinion was that: 


Gomulka is a Communist, but he wants the Polish Com- 
munist Party to be as much independent from the Soviet 
Union as possible. He wants to be master in his own house 
and he wants his party to be a master in their own house. 

However, this I would differentiate from giving freedom, 
since he wants Communism to dominate in Poland, and this 
means the dictatorship of one Communist Party in 


Poland. 


The witness, on November 11, analyzed the difference between the 
situation in Poland and Hungary and the difference between Gomulka 
and Imre Nagy, Premier of Hungary at that time. 


I would put it in this way: in Poland the present Com- 
munist leadership got to power half an hour before the revolt 
was to take place, and in Hungary half an hour after the 
revolt actually did take place * * * both Gomulka and Nagy 
are prepared to use Soviet forces in order to maintain them- 
selves in power. The best proof is that in the years 1945- 
48 it was exactly due to Soviet support that Gomulka got 
power in Poland. But there is a difference of circumstances 
in Hungary and Poland. In the case of Nagy, in order to 
obtain power, he needed Soviet forces. Gomuika had a dif- 
ferent situation. He got power (in 1956) without the help 
of Soviet forces. 

Parenthetically speaking, the difference between Hungary 
and Poland is based, among other things, on the fact, that, 
in Poland, Gomulka achieved power before the revolutionary 
outbreak in the capital and fulfilled to a large extent the role 
of a lightning rod. In Hungary, on the other hand, Imre 


6 Testimony, November 11, 1956. 
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Nagy was brought to power in the course of the revolutionary 
outbreak and was incapable of mastering the situation.® 


Bialer explained the changes which had occurred in the military 
situation in Poland with the Russian Konstantin K. Rokossovsky no 
longer Minister of Defense and commander in chief of the Polish 
Army, and his replacement by two of Gomulka’s Polish military men, 
Bordzilowski and Spychalski. 

The witness was asked whether or not the Soviet top councils were 
not using the device of independent Communist Parties to “be able to 

carry on their insurrectionary work in the various countries of the 
free world without the stigma of Seen.” Tito and Gomulka were 
presented as examples. His reply was: 


I remember in 1954, when still I was in Poland, that the 
official line was: Poland is an indepen ident country. That 
means that we were required to say to the world that Poland 
is an independent country. However, the difference is that at 
that time Poland was not an independent country, while 
today there are certain changes in Poland. 

* * * Whatever were the plans * * * the reality devel- 
oped in a different way. It got out of control. ‘The masses 
entered the picture and now the situation is not as planned 
but as the masses dictate.’ 


WEAKNESS AND SAVAGERY OF THE SOVIET IN HUNGARY 


At the end of the year the ae heard testimony of six 
escapees from Hungary. All were young men who had partic ipated 
in the fight for freedom in that embattled country. Five of the six 
testified under assumed names and wore masks lest their families still 
in Hungary be subject to reprisals. 

The evidence adduced from these hearings showed that the Oc- 
tober revolution in Hungary developed spontaneously; that the im- 
mediate cp renaiin was the crueliy of the AVH, the Hungarian 
secret police. 

These hearings reflected again a great weakness in the Soviet struc- 
ture that has never been exploited by the West. Russian troops 
seized opportunity after opportunity, according to the witnesses, to 
defect and even to turn their guns on the Soviet Army. There was 
hearsay evidence that at least one whole regiment deserted and joined 
the freedom fighters. Instance after instance was pre sented of Kus- 
sian soldiers taking up arms against the Soviet forces. As in the case 
of the Russian seamen who were objects of Soviet coercion in the 
United States, it was again apparent that the Soviet Union cannot 
fully trust its subjects to stay a discipline or to return home once 
they leave the borders of the U.S. S. R. 

These hearings also brought « out extensive evidence that the Soviet 
leaders were deporting Hungarians to the U. S. S. R. on a large 
scale despite the denial of this fact before the United Nations by 
Foreign Minister Dmitri Shepilov. 

This evidence was al! made available to Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, our Ambassador to the United Nations. 


—_ 


6 Ibid. 
7 Ibid. 
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Two of these witnesses testified that they experienced tortures and 
saw torture cells and chambers maintained by the Hungarian secret 
an that would make our concepts of medieval cruelty seem mild 

y contrast. 

These hearings and contemporaneous world developments exposed a 
gaping weakness of the Soviets which the West has made no effort 
to exploit. Events in Hungary caused a shattering setback to the 
prestige of Communism but the w eakness, at least until it is exploited 
or until it causes some loss of Soviet power, remains a potential one. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


The subcommittee noted that Tito’s Yugoslavia fluctuated, on the 
political surface, between stanch support of the Soviet Empire and 
occasional criticism of Soviet policy. While, in the field of foreign 
policy, Tito supported virtually all of the objectives of the Soviet 
Union, there were times it appeared as if he were pursuing an inde- 
pendent course. 

Even though the United States had given the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment under Tito a billion and a quarter dollars in military and eco- 
nomic aid, there was little relaxation in its rigors as a Communist 
state and Tito himself never abjured his communism. 

The Yugoslav Embassy in Washington has 12 officials with diplo- 
matic status and 18 employees who are Yugoslav nationals. Its U.N. 
delegation has 6 persons with diplomatic status and 6 employees. 
There are also consulates in San Francisco, Chicago, and New York 
with nine officials. There is another Yugoslav official in Pittsburgh. 

Because of this extension of the Yugoslav Government organiza- 
tion into the United States, it is necessary for us to understand the 
real nature of the Yugoslav state for purposes of internal security 
alone. 

The subcommittee has heard the testimony of Bogdan Raditza, 
former chief press officer for Tito’s Yugoslavia, and Slowodin 
Draskovich, former Minister of War in pre-Tito Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Draskovich was asked to testify about the four Yugoslav news- 
papers in the United States. He is editor of the Serbia Struggle, 
published in Chicago, and he said that, “Two of them, Narodni Glas- 
nik (People’s Herald) and Slobodna Ree (Free Voice), had exactly 
the line of the Communist Daily Worker. They were willing to 
denounce Tito until he was visited by Bulganin and Khrushchev in 
May and June of 1955. Then they changed the tune.” The third 
paper, Narodna Volyna, follows a special line, pro-Communist but 
separatist, and the fourth, Enakopravnost (Equal Rights), is gen- 
erally Communistic. Narodni Glasnik, he added, is the princip: al one 
of the group with 30,000 to 40,000 circulation. 

Mr. Draskovich also warned that our support of Tito had a de- 
moralizing effect on our real allies, the people behind the Iron Curtain 
and particularly the people in Yugoslavia. He also testified: 


I think the main merit of Tito to Communism is that he 
opened the gates of Asia to Moscow. Tito sent a Yugoslavian 
delegation to India. The main message they had to carry 
there was the message of different Communism. After visit- 
ing a number of Indian and Burmese officials, those people 
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achieved tremendous success. I remember the name of one of 
the men, the governor of the State of Madras, Mr. Prakasha, 
who said to Djilas, then delegate of Tito, “You have the great 
merit of proving to us Asians that Communism need not be 
imperialistic.” 

So the basis of the triumphal visit of Khrushchev and Bul- 
ganin in November of 1955 in India was laid by Tito’s dele- 
gate in 1953, and by the subsequent visit of Tito to those 
countries and Egypt in 1955. 

If Khrushchev and Bulganin went to pay their respects to 
Tito, it was because he had achieved what Stalin could not 
do—convince India that Communism is not imperialistic. 

Mr. Raditza answered a question put to him by the chairman about 
military aid in this fashion: 

Military [aid], I am sorry to say, is wasted. * * * Eco- 
nomically, the country is still in the same poverty-stricken 
situation as it was before the money was poured into it * * *, 


In connection with the subject matter of this section of its report, 
the subcommittee makes the following conclusions and recommenda- 
tion which have resulted from its activities and deliberations in 1956, 


‘ me . , 
CONCLUSIONS 


Soviet activity in furtherance of the Communist conspiracy is 
worldwide in scope. 

The United States has a legitimate interest in this worldwide Soviet 
activity because of its impact on the security of our country. 

Witnesses brought here from other parts of the world have given 
testimony before the subcommittee of great value in helping us to 
understand the nature and scope of Communist activities which 
threaten our internal security. 

The world Communist organization continues to practice deceit, 
cruelty, oppression, and subversion as instruments of policy under 
the firm doctrine that the end justifies the means. 


RECOMMENDATION 


The Congress should by law authorize its investigating committees, 
after consultation with the Attorney General, to bring into the United 
States aliens whose testimony is desired as witnesses and whose admis- 
sion will not endanger the national security. 

c~ 
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Srecrion X 


AMERICANS WHO ARE HELPING THE SOVIET 
CONQUEST OF ASIA 


Five years ago, the subcommittee found in its investigation of the 
Institute of Pacific Relations, that IPR was a lever, if not the 
lever, by means of which the Kremlin pointed America’s Far Eastern 
policy in a pro-Communist direction. In the course of the investi- 
gation, we took testimony from Lt. Gen. Albert C. Wedemeyer, who 
was Chief of Staff to Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in the latter 
years of World War II. General Wedemeyer gave this description 
of John Stewart Service, John Paton Davies, John K. Emmerson, 
and Raymond Ludden, who were assigned to him by the State Depart- 
ment as political advisers: 

If I had followed their advice, communism would have run 
rampant over China much more rapidly than it did.’ 


“What other Ainericans replaced them?” asked Senator Jenner, in 
a subcommittee hearing on September 27, 1954. “What are they 
doing to aid and comfort the bloody cause of Red China?” 

The subcommittee has been filling the record with answers to these 
questions ever since they were raised. As Senator Jenner stated : 


They are shocking and sordid, even in this, the most sordid 
era in the whole history of our country 

The story has several parts. It ‘begins slowly, as the 
members of this group assemble in the Far East. Like their 
predecessors from the State and Treasury Departments, most 
of them got there at the expense of the American taxpayer. 
One served in the Information and Education Branch of the 
United States Army. The subcommittee has already shown 
that I and E was grievously penetrated by underground 
Communists during World War IT. 

One was in the United States Information Service. One 
was a newspaperman and broadcaster. Others were part of 
the IPR apparatus which, as we revealed in a previous in- 
vestigation, was used by the Communist world conspiracy as 
an international cover shop. Still others, like William 
pau worked for OWI or UNRRA or the United Nations 

‘hildren’s Emergency Fund. 

‘Phe formed a little cluster in Shanghai around a once 
honorable publication, The China W eekly (later Monthly) 
Review. At their center is Mme. Sun Yat-sen, one of the 
world symbols of Chinese Communism. The China Review 
became the instrument by which they advertised and brazenly 
proclaimed devotion to Red China. * * * devices were 





1 Hearings on the Institute of Pacific Relations, p. 831. 
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created to bring the poisonous lies of the China Review back 
into the United States. 

The group formed another little cluster in Peiping in 
1952 when the international Communist conspiracy rigged 
up another of its familiar, and utterly false, peace confer- 
ences. To that conference came so-called delegates from the 
United States itself. The record will show their activities, 
too. 

Directly after the Korean armistice, some of the members 
of this group started slipping back home. One, Hinton, 
came through Moscow. Another took off from Calcutta. 
Still others passed through Hong Kong. Since their return, 
as we will show, they have raised Red China’s banner at 
every opportunity. 


Chairman Eastland added this, in a speech on the Senate floor on 
May 10, 1956: 


I have had to listen to testimony now for a long time about 
how American citizens working in a tightly knit conspiracy 
have been doing everything in their power to bring Soviet 
power into Asia. They have lent their pens and voices to 
the Soviet world-propaganda apparatus with a villainy that 
is almost inconceivable to decent Americans. They have par- 
ticipated in anti-American demonstrations of every kind, on 
the air, on the platform, and in the press throughout Asia. 
They have falsely accused their own countrymen of the most 
reprehensible misconduct. They have provided the tools for 
the brainwashing of American prisoners of war. 


In our 1954 hearings on activities of United States citizens in Red 
China, the subcommittee took testimony from members of our Armed 
Forces, who had been held in Red Chinese prison camps. They swore 
that the “tools for the brainwashing,” described above, included the 
official publications of the Communist Party, USA, as well as the 
China Review. They also included books by an American named 
Albert Kahn, who will be identified more fully below. 

John W. Powell, his wife, Sylvia, and Julian Schuman, were edi- 
tors of the China Review. All three have testified before us. All 
three made copious use of the fifth amendment, rather than give true 
answers to questions about their treasonably pro-Communist conduct 
in Red China. All three were indicted by a Federal grand jury in 
San Francisco on a charge of sedition and pretrial proceedings are 
now under way. 

In 1956, the subcommittee learned more about what Communists do 
to the minds and souls of war prisoners. We learned more about how 
good Americans are persecuted and renegade Americans are prosti- 
tuted behind the Bamboo Curtain. We learned more about how Com- 
munists in this country exploit the deeds of renegades abroad to un- 
dermine America’s China policy. We learned more about the Asian 
and Pacific Peace Conference. We learned more—in the chairman’s 
words—about “how the Soviet conspiracy can move its puppets from 
government bureau to government bureau, from farm to farm, from 
platform to platform, from country to country, from continent to 
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continent.” And we came into ——— of 70 pounds of priceless 
documents, which the chairman ribed in these words: 


To my knowledge, nothing like this has fallen into the 
hands of the free world since the cold war began. 

They are a day-by-day, family-by-family, village-by- 
village chronicle of the sovietization of China’s farmers. 
They include schedules, tabulations, interviews, and charts to 
inform Communist authorities just who was robbed and how 
often, who was beaten and how often, who ran away and how 
often. 

And who died. 

TRAINING POW’S AS SPIES 


After World War II, the subcommittee was told, the MVD intel- 
ligence service participated in recruitment of Japanese prisoners of 
war in the Soviet prison camps. 

A former Soviet intelligence officer testified : 


In 1948 I participated myself in recruitment of POW’s in 
the Far East area, especially Khabarovsk. The MVD In- 
telligence Service recruited approximately 400 Japanese 
prisoners of war to use as agents after their return to Japan. 
Some of these agents were used after their return to Japan. 
Some of them were put on ice temporarily * * * 

Particular attention was paid by the MVD to the possi- 
bility of infiltration of the Japanese prisoners of war into 
the newly formed Japanese armed forces, police and into 
other organs of Japanese internal security. 


k * * * * 


The recruitment by the MVD of Soviet agents from among 
the Japanese prisoners of war extended beyond the confines 
of the Soviet Union and took place in Manchuria during the 
immediate postwar period. Later, with the establishment 
throughout China of the Communist regime, the recruit- 
ment became the direct function of the Chinese Communist 
intelligence organs with the direct participation of the Soviet 
MVD advisory group. 


The above words are taken from the testimony of Yuri Rastvorov, 
former lieutenant colonel in the Soviet Secret Police, who joined the 
forces of the free world in Tokyo in January 1954. His story is re- 
viewed in another section of this report (pp. 6, 128). The testimony 
quoted here is included as an addition to previous information about 
Communist treatment of war prisoners. The subcommittee has al- 
ready noted how Chinese Communists used American Communist 
publications—chiefly the China Review—for forced indoctrination of 
American POWs. ‘Those who resisted met torture, starvation, and 
death. ‘Those who yielded were required to make statements about 
the “splendid treatment” they received in prison camps, or to accuse 
their own country of “warmongering,” or to “confess” that they had 
practiced germ warfare against the Tivtan people. These statements 
were then reprinted in the China Review and used as a basis for the 
vilest anti-American propaganda throughout Asia. Ultimately, the 
Review found its way to the United States, via Communist transmis- 
sion lines. 
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JULIAN SCHUMAN, REPORTER, EDITOR, AND BROADCASTER 


Julian Schuman was an associate editor of the China Review, under 
John W. and Sylvia Powell, when Chinese Communists were describ- 
ing the Review to American POWs as “our paper.” ? During the pe- 
riod of his connection with the Review, it was printing cartoons with 
such captions as the following: 


The united strength of all personnel of the Chinese Chris- 
tian churches and schools support the drive to “resist Amer- 
ican imperialism, aid Korea and protect the home.” 

“Washington’s Bandits,’ Acheson, Truman, and Wall 
Street, grab the American people’s wealth for a war of ag- 
gression. 

America tries to spread the flames of war from the small 
house, Korea, to the big house, China. By putting out the 
fire China is “resisting American imperialism, helping Korea 
and safeguarding her own country. 


Schuman testified before the subcommittee on March 19, 1956. 
He told us that he had “covered” the so-called Asian and Pacific 
Peace Conference in Peking, October 1952, as a correspondent for 
the Review. The Powells attended this conference as eaten he 
said. Other Americans present included Edwin and Isabel Cerney, 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Wheaton, Louis and May Bonzo Suzuki, and 
Joseph Starobin. 

Schuman invoked the fifth amendment rather than give true an- 
swers to any questions about his Communist activities. He did, 
however, acknowledge some very interesting things about his career. 

He left the College of the City of New “York to join the United 
States Army in Dec cember of 1942. A year later, he was assigned 
to a specialized training unit, the 4025th Signal Corps Service Unit 
at Harvard University. Then he went to the Second Signal Service 
Battalion, Vint Hill Farms Station, Warrenton, Va., for training as 
a cryptanalysis technician. He served in this capacity at Fort Mon- 
mouth, and then was sent to the Pacific theater. 


Mr. Morris. Mr. Schuman, were you a Communist when 
vou were a cryptanalyst at Vint Hills Farm, Va., in the 
United States Army ? 


* * * » * 


Mr. Morris. If he was a Communist when he was at Vint 
Hills Farm, at that time, Senator, and the reason I think it 
is important is that at that time the United States Army was 
conducting a highly classified operation there, and I would 
like, for the purpose of this series of hearings, I would like 
to know whether he was a Communist while he was under- 
taking that training with the United States Army. 

* o * + * 


2“*Major SHADISH. My first contact with this was when it was brought into us in the 
march, and they said, ‘Here are copies of something to read. We want you to read about 
our side of the problem in our papers,’ and amongst them was a copy of the China Review. 
“The CHAIRMAN. They referred to it as ‘our papers’? 


“Major SHADISH. Yes, referred to as ‘ours.’ We did get a few of the weekly issues and 
then went on to the monthly. I don’t recall whether that specific issue was the weekly 
or monthly, but I know it was the China Review” (executive testimony, Maj. William 


Raymond Shadish, September 27, 1954). 
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Mr. Scuuman. I will have to decline to answer that un- 
der my privileges under the fifth amendment. 


Schuman served as cryptanalyst at Headquarters, Army Security 
Agency, Pacific. Then he came home, studied Chinese at Yale Uni- 
versity and returned to China as a journalist. 


Mr. Scnuman. I worked for the American Broadcast- 
ing Co., the Chicago Sun-Times, the Denver Post, the China 
Ww eekly Review, and the China Monthly Review. 


Later, he wrote articles for the Nation and also for New World 
Review. The latter has been fully identified as a Communist publi- 
cation. It has been edited for many years by the widow of the late 
Harold M. Ware, who dug the tunnels for the original Communist 
underground in the United ‘States Government (pp. 1131-11: 32). Thus, 
it can be seen that Schuman had access to both the Communist and 
capitalist press. Here is a sample of what he wrote for the capitalist 
readers of the Chicago Sun-Times. 


{Chicago Sun-Times, May 29, 1949] 


REDS LOOK GOOD TO WEARY SHANGHAI—COMMUNIST GI’S MAKE 
GOOD IMPRESSION 


3y Julian Schuman 
(Special to the Sun-Times) 


SHanouar.—After weeks of rumor Shanghai is learning 
about its Communist conquerors and it likes what it sees. 
There is no doubt of the favorable impression of the Com- 
munist troops on both Chinese and foreigners as a result of 
their orderly manner and politeness, as contrasted with the 
behavior of the Nationalists the last few weeks. 
* * * * * 
Their attitude toward foreigners is impersonal but very 
correct. The foreigners walk and drive about freely while 
the Communist troops look on completely aloof. Among the 
cartoons and posters plastering the walls of buildings are a 
number in English such as “The foreigners in C hina should 
immediately correct the wrong conception of despising the 
Chinese people” and “The L iberation Army completely pro- 
tects the lives and property of all foreigners.” 
* * * * * 
It was noticeable that there were no anti-American posters, 
although one opposed foreign imperialism. 
* * * * + 


Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Schuman, were you a Communist 
when you wrote all those articles ¢ 

Mr. Scuuman. I do not—I am going to decline to answer 
that question on the privileges granted me by the fifth 
amendment. 


It is noteworthy that about the same time Schuman was informing 
American readers about how Communist troops protect the “lives and 
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property” of Americans, these same troops were kidnapping the 
American, Angus W: ard, and his entire consular staff (see p. 174). 

Schuman as “noted, was picked out of no place in particular to re- 
ceive highly secret training and later fulfilled secret functions for the 
United States Army in the ar East. 


FROM IPR TO OPERATION RENEGADE 


As previously stated, the first inquiry of the Subcommittee on 
Internal Security was our 1951-52 investigation of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. We are still being guided by what we learned in 
those hearings. We are still finding threads in the Red present, which 
wind backward to the IPR past. 

Among other things, the IPR was the center of a constellation of 
propaganda agencies, , which threw falsely favorable light on the Com- 
munist Chinese. One of these agencies was the Committee for a 
Democratic Far Eastern Policy. According to the testimony, the 
committee was set up in 1945 at the behest of Eugene Dennis, then 
director of the Communist Party. Dr. Max Yergan, who attended 
the organization meetings of CFDFEP, described its purpose as 
follows: 


Well, the purpose was discussed both formally and infor- 
mally at these two meetings, that being to discredit Chiang 
Kai-shek, to use all of the influence possible to turn material 
to the forces in China that were opposing Chiang Kai-shek. 


The executive secretary of the committee was Maud Russell. She 

was quoted as follows in the Daily Worker of May 8, 1949: 
the Committee for a Democratic Far Eastern Policy is not 
solely a supplier of information. We are a political action 
group to exert pressure for a change in official United States 
policy. 

One of the members of the CFDFEP was Talitha Gerlach. Evi- 
dence put into the record in 1956 shows that Miss Gerlach was a dele- 
gate to the Asian and Pacific Peace Conference, which will be fully 
described later in this report. 

Contributors to the committee’s publication, Far East Spotlight, 
included Hugh Deane, Israel Epstein, and Agnes Smedley. Deane 
was also a contributor to Powell’s China Review,’ as was Epstein, 
who has been operating on behalf of Red China behind the Bamboo 
Curtain for some time. Among the documents found in the 70-pound 





® Mr. Morris. Were you a member of the staff of the China Monthly Review‘ 

Mr. DEANE. I am listed as a contributing editor to the China Monthly Review. 

Mr. Morris. As of today? 

Mr. DEANE. As of today. 

Mr. Morris. Where is that now published? 

Mr. DEANE. That magazine is published in Shanghai, China. 

Mr. Morris. In Communist China? 

Mr. DEANE. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Under Communist auspices? 

Mr. DEANE, Yes. 

Senator FERGUSON. Would you consider that a Communist magazine? 

Mr. DEANE. I will decline to characterize it for the reasons I have stated above. 

Senator FrrGuson. That is, the fifth amendment and the first amendment. I will 
recognize it for the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Morris. Have you been a correspondent for the China Weekly Review? 

Mr. DEANE. The China Weekly Review is the predecessor of the China Monthly Review, 
and I have written for the China Weekly Review for approximately 10 or 12 years (I. P. R., 
pt. 8, p. 2790). 
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collection referred to above is an account of the memorial service to 
Smedley conducted by the Red Chinese in Peking.‘ 


LINK BETWEEN PRESENT AND PAST 


Maud Russell appeared before the subcommittee on March 8, 1956. 

Like other participants in Operation Renegade, she invoked the 
fifth amendment rather than say whether or not she is a member of 
the Communist Party. However, she did give certain information 
regarding her present activities. 

Miss Russell is now in New York where she publishes the Far East 
Reporter, which would appear to be the successor of the original 
CFDFEP organ, Far East Spotlight. She has also made nine annual 
cross-country ; speaking trips, to lecture on what her advertising bro- 
chure terms “New China (The People’s Republic of China).” 

During Miss Russell’s testimony, the subcommittee put into the 
record an exhibit, which stated in part as follows 


CoMMITTEE FOR A Democratic Far Eastern Poricy, 
New York, N. Y., Jume 11, 1947. 

Fettow Crrizens: “The reign of terror is on. Students are the 
victims. The faculty is next * * *. The Government is using ex- 
treme methods. This story about the total reign of terror must be told 
abroad. It is a significant revelation of the desperate state of affairs 
in China.” <A friend wrote us this on June 1. 

Right now, in Washington, the Nanking Government is using high 
pressure methods to secure a billion or a billion and a half American 
dollars with which to continue the civil war against which Chinese 
students, faculty, newspapermen, workers, and intellectuals are 
demonstrating. 

We Americans must protest. Our protests can save thousands of 
lives in China, and they will let our administration in Washington 
know that we citizens will never sanction underwriting of the terror in 
China. We must demand that this Chiang Kai-shek blood bath stop. 
Chiang Kai-shek now depends on American dollars for his continued 
rule. 

We urge you: send a letter of protest against these violent repres- 
sions of students to International Civil Liberties C ommittee, John W. 
Powell, chairman, in care of China Weekly Review, 160 Chung Cheng 
Road East, Shanghai, China. 

x * % * * * * 


Please send copies of your messages to the Committee for a Demo- 
cratic Far Eastern Policy. We will help give it added circulation in 
China and we will use it to show our administration that Americans 
want no part in helping crush democracy in China. Act today. 

Sincerely, 
Mavup Russeti, F'vecutive Director. 

Another exhibit is as follows: 


Far East reporter takes pleasure in providing an opportun- 
ity for its subscribers and friends to meet Anita and Henry 
Willcox, American delegates Asian and Pacific Peace Con- 
ference, Peking, China, October 1952. 





See “A Triumph of Reality Control,” p. 8, Scope of Soviet Activity in the United States. 
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Mrs. Willcox will tell us about “A Day in a Peking Prison,” 
followed by a discussion of justice in the new China. Mr. 
Willcox will talk about “Housing and Construction in New 
China,” as seen by an American engineer. 

Time: Sunday evening January 25,8 p.m. Place: 444 
Central Park West (at 104th), apartment 12G (take the rear 
elevator). 


444 Central Park West is also the address of Jessica Smith, (Mrs. 
John Abt) widow of Harold M. Ware and present editor of the Com- 
munist publication, New World Review. Elizabeth Bentley has testi- 
fied that she attended a meeting in the Abt apartment, where plans 
were made for Soviet espionage. 

From the evidence cited here, it is obvious that the American par- 
ticipants in Operation Renegade have been linked together through the 
years as closely as the fingers on a pair of clasped hands. One more 
piece of evidence strengthens this conviction. 

In January 1949, the CFDFEP issued a publication called Letters 
from China. One of these letters was entitled “Living in the Liberat- 
ed Areas.” It was written by William Hinton “from Taihang Moun- 
tain, Shensi Province.” 

The “liberated areas,” as made clear in the text, are the areas which 
had fallen under the domination of China’s Red army. 


THE SUBCOMMITTEE OBTAINS THE EVIDENCE 


Maud Russell’s correspondent, William H. Hinton, who had made 
his first appearance before the subcommittee on July 27, 1954, was an 
important witness 1n 1956.5 





5In its annual report for the year 1954, the subcommittee summarized Hinton’s back- 
ground (p. 52). During World War II, he had worked for the Office of War Information 
He went to China on a mission for OWI 

“He returned to the United States in the spring of 1945 and was organizer for the 
National Farmers Union. He went back to China as an official of the Unitea Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration in 1947 When the Moscow-armed Chinese 
Communists took over the Chinese mainland in the fall of 1949, Hinton remained as an 
employee of the Communist government. 

“He returned to the United States in August 1953, after a stopover in Moscow Since 
his arrival in this country, he has been propagandizing on behalf of the brainwashing, 
soul-killing Red Chinese, whose soldiers were torturing and slaying Hinton’s fellow 
Americans at the very moment he was on Red China’s payroll * (hearing Interlocking 
Subversion in Government Departments, p. 1819). 


‘‘* om * * * * * 
“* * * One sister, Jean, was a friend of the notorious Nathan Gregory Silvermaster 
and worked under him at the old Farm Security Administration Another sister, Joan, 


Was an atomic research assistant at the Los Alamos project where she had access to 
classified material. Like her brother, William, Joan also went to China and stayed there 
after the Communist triumph. She got a job through another American. Gerald Tanne- 
baum, who was executive director of the China Welfare Fund headed by Mme. Sun 
Yat-sen. * * * In China, Joan married Erwin [Sidney] Engst, who was also an old 
UNRRA man. ‘Today the Engsts are somewhere in the depths of Inner Mongolia. serving 
the Communist cause. Joan came out of obscurity long enough to make a bitterly anti- 
American speech at the Communist-inspired fraud known as the Asian and Pacifie Peace 
Conference. 

“The Putney School, which is run by William Hinton’s mother and where he himself 


was employed, is a story in itself One of its faculty members was Edwin S. Smith Smith 
later became a registered propagandist for the Soviet Government He distributed photo- 
graphs attempting to prove that the United States practiced germ warfare in North 
Korea. Another person closely associated with Putney was Owen Lattimors The 


subcommittee found, after a 15-month inquiry, that Lattimore was a ‘conscious, articulate 
instrument of the Soviet conspiracy.’ 

“Lattimore built the Pacific Operations Branch of OWI, for which Hinton later worked 
in Chungking. John K. Fairbank was at the top of OWI’s Chinese organization. SGen- 
jamin Kizer ran the Chinese branch of UNRRA for which Hinton also worked 

“Lattimore, Fairbank, and Kizer all were key figures in the Institute of Pacifie Rela- 
tions. All three were named as Communists in sworn testimony before us. All three 
denied the charge, but when counsel for the subcommittee asked Hinton about his con- 
nections with Lattimore and Kizer, he said it might incriminate him to give a true answer 
to the question.” 
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His “NOTES, DIARIES, AND CORRESPONDENCE” 


During his 1954 testimony, Hinton had made repeated attempts to 
put into the record a statement written by him, which allegedly 
described his experience in Red China. The subcommittee rule, re- 
quiring that statements for the record be submitted by witnesses 24 
hours in advance of hearings, was waived in his favor. He read his 
document, preceding it w ith these words: 


In drawing up this statement I have been handicapped by 
the fact that all of my notes, diaries, correspondence, and 
background material on China were seized by the United 
States Customs when I returned to the United States last 
August * * *®* 


This so-called “description” of Hinton’s experiences, of course, was 
an unabashedly self-serving narrative which painted Red C hina in 
hues that could not have been improved upon by Pollyanna. At- 
tempts by the subcommittee to bring the story into the realm of reality 
were nimbly sidestepped by Hinton, with the invocation of the fifth 
amendment. However, he was aggressively affirmative regarding 
what he had voluntarily dese ribed as “my notes, correspondence, 
diaries, and background material.” He : as shown an article in the 
Communist Daily People’s World for January 8, 1954, entitled: 
“Travelogue: Yenan to Mongolia, by William Hinton.” 


‘‘\ REPRINT OF SOMETHING I WROTE” 


“This appears to be a reprint of something which I wrote 
while I was in China— 


he told the subcommittee— 


I am not sure whether it is accurate or whether it is in full 
what I wrote * * Tt certainly appears to be, in the main, 
an article which I wrote. I can’t vouch for the whole of it, 
since my own copy of this material was seized. 


When an American citizen serves Red China’s Government—by 
sworn acknowledgment—while that government is making war on 
his own countrymen, and when he volunteers that he brought home 
“notes, diaries, correspondence, and background material” to tell the 
story of his experiences, it is obviously the subcommittee’s duty to 
put these documents under scrutiny. 

The subcommittee took steps to do so, and was successful.® 


Sa Ttalies supplied throughout this section. 
6On November 10, 1954, Senator William FE. Jenner, then subcommittee chairman, wrote 
Commissioner of Customs Ralph Kelly in part as follows: 
NOVEMBER 106, 1954. 
Hon. RALPH KELLY, 
Commissioner of Customs, 


Washington, D. C. 


Dear COMMISSIONER: The Subcommittee on Internal Security is now engaged in an 
investigation of Americans who recently returned to this country after having been 
employed by, or associated with, the Communist Government of China. Among these 
individuals are William H. Hinton and William Berges. The Bureau ot Customs detained 
the baggage of both of these individuals on their return to the United States and still 
holds part of the baggage. 

* * * We are advised that the Berges material is still in Boston and that the Hinton 
material is now in Washington at the United States Bureau of Standards. Our sub- 


Footnote continued on following page. 
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“rae AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A TRAITOR” 


Acting under this authority, the subcommittee took possession of 
what Hinton had told us were Ais documents. It was these docu- 
ments which the chairman later in his May 10 speech characterized in 
this way: 


Added up, these “notes, diaries, correspondence, and back- 
ground material” are the autobiography of a traitor. 


For many months, the material was studied by members of the 
subcommittee’s professional staff, as well as by experts from the 
Library of Poe and other Government agencies. Individuals 
who had personal knowledge of the Chinese Communist revolution 
were also consulted. Throughout the entire period in which the 
documents were being studied, Hinton made persistent attempts to 
regain possession of them. 


DOES NoT “wry” MEAN “BELONGING TO ME?” 


On March 6, 1956, he returned to the witness stand for questioning 
regarding his “notes, diaries, correspondence, and background mate- 
rial.” Here is what he said at the outset of the hearing: 


Mr. Hinton. I would just like to know who gave Mr. Sour- 
wine the authority to go to the customs and seize my things 
illegally. 

But as questioning proceeded to develop the “autobiography of a 
traitor” from the material which Hinton himself had so pugnaciously 
claimed, the witness made an incredible attempt to disengage him- 
self from his own property. 


Inventories of the material found in the Hinton footlocker are 
printed on pages 154 to 163 of the hearing record. They consisted, 
first of all, of great quantities of official Chinese Communist _propa- 
ganda (books, ‘pamphlets, posters, maps, photographs, etc.) in both 
the English and the Chinese languages. But the most important of all 
were Hinton’s own handwritten and hand typed “notes, diaries, and 
correspondence.” It is from these that the picture of the role he played 
in communizing China’s farmers rises out of the record. 


ANOTHER HAL WARE 


On the basis of what was found in these papers, the chairman com- 
pared him in historical importance to the late Harold M. Ware, who 





committee is very anxious to make a study of this material in order to determine whether 
or not it should be placed into the record of our hearings. Will vou be good enough 
to give us access to it with the above purpose in mind? Thank you for your cooperation. 
With every good wish. 
Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM E. JENNED 
Chairman, Internal Security Committee. 


On December 3, 1954, Commissioner Kelly replied to Chairman Jenner in part as follows: 
“Authority is hereby granted for duly authorized representatives of your subcommittee 
to have access to these documents which will be made available to them for the purpose of 
obtaining data therefrom for the use of the subcommittee 
“Very truly yours, 
(Signed) “Ratra KesLLYy, 


“Commissioner of Customs.” 
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FROM “OBSERVER” TO “UPPER CADRE” 


As the chairman stated:7 


The documents were written by one who began as an ob- 
server. Then he joined a “work group” and learned how to 
“purify the party,” “purify” being a Marxist synonym for 
“purge.” His zealousness, his passionate, repeated, fully- 
expressed determination to wipe out all anti-Communist 
thought elevated him finally to the post of “upper cadre.” As 
Hinton himself makes clear, this means that he occupied a 
place in the Communist command. 

“We organized,” he says in the “notes, diaries, correspond- 
ence, and background material,” which were seized from him 
by United States customs. 

“We purified. 

“We sent directives.” 

“We treated different cases differently.” 

“We upper cadres must take the blame.” 

The Hinton papers are also a compendium of Communist 
doctrine, of Communist official propaganda in both English 
and Chinese. ‘There are nearly 400 photographs, some of 
them from official propaganda sources, and some which seem 
to be the work of amateur photographers. They include 
pictures of many Americans whose activities the subcom- 
mittee is scrutinizing, in our current study of “The Scope of 
Soviet Activity.” 

ok x * ak BS 


* here is William Hinton’s picture, Mr. President, 
which we found among the “background material” he told us 
about. He is dressed in Chinese garb, standing on a plat- 
‘form in front of the Communist hammer and sickle, the flag 
of Communist China, and a picture of China’s Communist 
dictator, Mao Tse-tung. He is making a speech to his fellow 
Communists. 

Here are some of William Hinton’s own words, which we 
found among the “notes, diaries, and correspondence” that 
he swore were his. First are selections from a letter he wrote 
to his two sisters, Jean and Joan. 

Before Joan’s flight to China, she and Jean had a letter 
from their brother in far-off Tientsin. He did not like the 
news from home. 

“That great beast, America,” he told his sisters, “looks down 
upon the world and licks its lips.” 

And then, this: 

“So far I have seen no evidence of the anti-American feel- 
ing that is supposed to be rampant here. Zhis worries me a 
little since it indicates the people have not yet learned who 


* 


* Congressional Record of May 10, 1956. 
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helped Lenin and Stalin communize Russia’s farmers before he re- 
turned to the United States to organize the Red underground in Wash- 
ington 25 years ago. 
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their enemies are. The soldiers are a little more conscious 
of the facts of life and alw ays look astounded when you tell 
them you are an American.” 


As noted, Hinton went out of his way to tell the subcommittee in 
1954 that the original of his “travelog, Yenan to Mongolia” was in 
the material seized by Customs. The subcommittee found it there. 


It is clear from this document— 
said the chairman— 


that the Communist Hinton had full freedom to come and go 
throughout Red China at a time when other Americans were 
being brainwashed, starved, and tortured in Communist 
prisons. There is no difficulty in understanding why, once 
we examine this cheerful little *travelog.” Let me read a few 
passages. 

He visits a fort, and reports joyfully that “life is moving 
ahead here with a swing.” 

“The walls of the forts are plastered with slogans,” he 
writes. “Carry out the new marriage law, Raise produc- 
tion, Join in the great land reform rechecking movement, 
Oppose America and aid Korea, Study the thought of Chair- 
man Mao.” 

He meets a doctor, and complains because the latter seems 
to still have a little “Chung Mey” (worship America) atti- 
tude. But, says Hinton, the doctor “is learning fast and 
putting into practice many Soviet techniques * * *” 


A MAN WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


And then, in a railroad station, he looks upon “a long 
crowded platform of People’s Volunteers dancing and sing- 
ing, as they waited for their train. 

* * * * * 


“When this or that group got tired of dancing they stopped, 
lined up, and burst into song, singing ‘Leap Across the Yalu 
and other popular tunes of the day * * * The whole scene 
was one of collective gaiety and good spirits. I could not 
help thinking what the American soldiers must be like as they 
leave for the front. Do they dance and sing, laugh and joke, 
study reading and writing, push health and exercise 2” 

“* * * Everyone,” Hinton reports, “Everyone is putting 
renewed effort into aid for Korea to see to it that the imperial- 
ists never again dare poke their pigs snout into liberated 
China.” 

He taught in a North China “university,” where boys and 
girls were trained for every kind of Communist revolution- 
ary task. He took those boys and girls to a “struggle meet- 
ing” in a former Catholic church, and gloated while one 
shivering human was shrieked at by a Red mob for 11 solid 
hours, for indulging in the crime of “landlord thought.” 

He conferred and banqueted with a commissar of the Cen- 
tral Committee of China’s Communist Party. 
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He taxed, purged, classified, and brought wholesale Com- 
munist disc ipline to terrified peasants in ' Chinese villages. 

He made a speech in a town square, urging his listeners not 
to yield to “tolerance.” He surveyed a Red. propaganda dis- 
play and complained because it did not inflame the peasants 
to “a broader scope of accusation.” 

He went to a meeting of foreign writers at a Red army 
school. He conferred with the Red army’s chief of staff on 
the very eve of the great offensive of 1948. He danced in the 
streets to celebrate Soviet holidays and the victories of 
China’s Red army. He met with Communist “cadres” to 
discuss “recruiting,” “militia,” “preferential treatment for 
soldiers families” and “training with rifles, grenades, mines, 
ate.” 

He wept at the memorial service where Red China officially 
commemorated Agnes Smedley’s 20 years service in the Com- 
munist undergr ound, and to which it sent Red army soldiers 
to lay flowers on her grave. 

He rejoiced at the spectacle of “People’s Volunteers” on 
the way to North Korea to kill American boys. 

He brainwashed himself and others, time and time again, 
to wipe the last vestiges of Americanism from his mind and 
soul, 

His papers tell the story of that brainwashing, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Here are a few passages, which show his gradual pro- 
gression from an “agricultural technician” to an “upper 
cadre” of China’s Communist legions. 

When he was still an UNRRA worker in the Nationalist 
territory, he wrote this to his then wife, Bertha, who was in 
the United States: 

“There is a move on here to get me into the job of supplying 
Communist areas and if I can get it, I will take it. * * * T 
would be on salary and doing something that I have no 
qualms about.” 

Shortly thereafter, he begged her to “come to China right 
away. * * * T have burned certain bridges behind me,” he 
said. His wife burned bridges, too, in response to that plea, 
and her bridges remained burned. One of the first things 
Hinton did on returning to the United States was to get a 
Reno divorce and cast his wife and child adrift behind the 
Bronze Curtain. 

Here is an example of self-brainwashing, of that Commu- 
nist passion to believe everything good about the Soviets and 
everything bad about the United States: 

“T suppose you have enough sense not to credit any of the 
stories about Russian artillery, Russian shells, Russian offi- 
cers, Japanese troops, etc., etc., etc., that are pouring out of 
Mukden. There is no doubt that these are all fabrica- 
tions. * * * No Russian arms, equipment, men, or anything 
else have ever been seen in Manchuria since the Russians 
withdrew. The American Government and the American 
press know this full well. (After all, we have a whole corps 
of men on the spot whose main task is just that, to prove that 
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the Russians are helping the Reds. So far they have been 
grossly disappointed.) Yet they continue their insinuations, 
innuendoes, and outright lies. * * *” 

* * * The story develops in many documents, including 
letters to Sidney Engst, another former UNRRA worker and 
renegade who married Hinton’s sister, Joan, in China. Note 
it, against the background of Hinton’s : sworn statement at the 
Americ an Consulate in Pt rague, to the effect that he had sim- 
ply been an agricultural technician at a single state farm. 


“we HAVE PURIFIED THE PARTY” 


“T was just settling down to a quiet period of teaching and 
study when the land reform began in this Hsien,” he writes to 
Engst. “Many students went out to join in the work and I 
got ants in my pants and rushed around until I, too, got per- 
mission to go. * * * Weare inno way a high-pow ered group, 
so we made some bad mistakes and wandered all over the lot. 
After 2 months we still haven’t organized the Peasants 
League, but we have organized the basic groups and purified 
the party.” 

“Purified the party?” . He means purged, does he not, Mr. 
President? This American, this so-called “agricultural tech- 
nician” is beginning to practice Soviet discipline upon Chi- 
nese pet :sants on their ow n Chinese soil. 

A little later the “agricultural technician” lays down his 
tools. “As for the tools,” he says, “I have been so busy with 
this land reform that I have neglected them quite a bit. * * *” 

Listen, Mr. President, as he becomes more and more en- 
raptured. 

“Everyone who calls himself a revolutionary or wants to 
work for the Chinese people must now examine himself, pre- 
pare himself for mass work, for handing leadership to poor 
peasants and hired laborers, to give up one’s own land, per- 
haps even struggle against one’s own parents.” 

* * * * * 


“Well, when you are going to treat different classes differ- 
ently you must have some idea of who is in what class and that 
was one of the most interesting parts of the work. Stand- 
ards were set by the Central Committee (based by the way 
on standards drawn up by Lenin back in 1919) and everyone 
including the most backward and illiterate peasants studied 
them. You have never seen such a mass education movement 
as this was. Millions of peasants learned how to distinguish 
a rich farmer from a middle farmer (this is the key point 
since the former are struggled and the latter protected) and 
a poor farmer from a middle one. They learned it by apply- 
ing these standards to all the families in their village. The 
whole village was classified three times so that there would be 
no mistake. Each time everyone appeared before the people 
of his part of the village, re ported his land and property and 
his opinion of his class. Then all discussed and decided what 
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he was. After the whole village was finished the list was 
posted * * 
ak Eo * * * 


“THE PEOPLE ARE BEING STEELED” 


“My work mainly consists of going from farm to farm, 
looking into the way things are done, helping to solve prob- 
lems, criticizing and encouraging * * * To arrive at any of 
the state farms is like a homecoming for me, for almost all 
of the drivers are my students, old friends, and com- 
rades * * * Every day, no matter how busy the work is, there 
is at least an hour or two of political study, and if it can’t be 
carried out in an organized way during the heaviest rush of 
work it is done individually through reading the paper when- 
ever there is a spare moment. 

“Tt was while we were assembling the combines for the 10,- 
000-mou wheat harvest that the Stockholm peace appeal 
reached the Chi-Heng State Farm. It was discussed for 
several days and was signed by everyone. (The Stockholm 
peace appe: al, of course, Mr. I reside nt, was a routine Moscow 
fr wud.) 

“— of all the things I have seen in this last year ar nd : a 
half the most striking has been the deve — nt of the cadres 
and workers through the political education led by the Com- 
munist Party. 

— Through countless work review meetings and meet- 
ing for self and mutual criticism the people are gradually 
being united and steeled.” 

The people were united in other ways than in “work re- 
view meetings,’ Mr. Preside cc They were united in death. 
Time magazine reported a few weeks ago that “at last 20 
million Chinese have been deprived of existence since the 
Communists took over. Time adds, “In no previous war, 
revolution, or human holocaust, either in the days of Tamer- 
lane or in the time of Hitler, have so many people been de- 
strove «din so short a period.” 

There is no charity, no grief, no horror at this “human 
holocaust” in William Hinton’s heart. In all the thousands 
of pages in the footlocker he brought home, we found only a 
paragraph or two to express disapproval. It is not the dis- 
approval of Christian outrage. It is the ideological disap- 
proval of the Communist “upper cadre.” 

Here it is: 

“The leftist errors really began to be serious in May 1947. 
Correction in our area began after Chairman Mao’s Christmas 
report in about the middle of January. Beginning at that 
time we sent three directives from the Taihang subregion to 
the Diwey party committee. * * * The peasants must be under 
proletarian leade rship. Without proletarian thought to 
guide them they commit just such errors and destroy the revo- 
lution. It hasbeen our xperience that whenever the peasants 
are mobilized to struggle they push on toward extreme 
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equalitarianism and the cadres invariably follow along. In 
this case we upper cadres must take the blame for not hi aving 
given the lower cadres full explanation and education about 
this point.” 


THE BETRAYAL OF THE AGRARIAN REVOLT 


The subcommittee calls attention to the obvious historical fact that 
land hunger, the desire of husbandmen to own the ground they fertilize 
with their sweat, has fueled revolutions since the dawn of history. 
Juand ownership, stabilized and widely distributed, is a foundation 
stone of human freedom. 

Karl Marx and Fr jederich Engels recognized this when they drew 
up the charter of despotism known as the Communist M: inifesto. 
‘That is why they declared, as their fundamental proposition, that in 
order to establish a Communist State, private ownership of land must 
be de stroye d. 

After this had been accomplished, then what? The manifesto an- 
swers this question with the utmost simplicity. Here is that answer, 
us it was written by Marx and Engels 108 years ago: 

E qui wl liabilt at Y of all t LO lahor. Establishme nt of industrial 
armies, ¢ Sp cially i nag? 1ceulture. 


This is the doctrinal basis for the forced labor which is the sine 
qua non of every Communist regime. In terms of this basic doctrine, 
Chairman Eastland revealed the deeper meaning of the Hinton papers 

What is the goal which William Hinton sought? He tells 
us ina single all-embracing sentence. 


“* * * Tf gas ever becomes cheap here this may be the first 
genuine collective farm in Asia outside the Soviet Union 
KD 


Let’s forget Hinton as an individual now, and examine in 
perspective the material which he unwittingly put in our 
hands. The first successful Communist revolution in Eu- 
rope, the Bolshevik uprising of 1917, occurred in a country 
whose population was overwhelmingly agricultural. The 
first successful revolution is rolling onward toward other 
great masses of land-hungry peasants. 

Lenin drew the farmers into his revolution with the slogan, 
“All land to the peasants!” 

Mao Tse-tung did the same for his, with the cry of “Land 
to the tillers!” 


CANNON FODDER FOR RED ARMY 


Now listen to this. Here is one of the many statements of 
basic Communist doctrine, which William Hinton brought 
home. It is entitled “The 1946 Mass Movement in Shantung 
Province by Chang Yeh, director of the Mass Mobilization 
Department of the Provincial Party Bureau.” 

Section IV deals with “Land Reform in Frontline Re- 
gions.” 

“The cadres must become convinced,” says this basic Com- 
munist document, “The cadres must become convinced that 
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only through coordinating land reform with the military 
struggle can both activities be successful. 

“To clear the way of obstacles, the people must be mobilized 
to fight against big puppets or landlords who collaborate with 
Chiang Kai-shek. The sentiment of the people can only be 
aroused by launching an accusation movement against such 
persons. * * * 

“ All cadres and militia leaders must be under the sole lead- 
ership of the party in order to support the military campaign 
as well as conduct the land-reform program. 

“Frontline struggles need support from other regions. 
They need material help as well as mass leaders and militia 
leaders who can reinforce their own leaders in launching a 
real attack.” 

Could any statement be clearer than this? The so-called 
land-reform program, the trick of pretending to give “land 
to the tillers,” was simply a means of recruiting them as can- 
non fodder for the Red army. 

That’s why Hinton, this “agricultural technician,” this 
“tractor expert,” asked so many questions in the villages and 
drew so many reports and charts on “recruiting,” “militia,” 
and “soldiers’ families.” ‘That’s why he sought the facts 
about “training with rifles, grenades, mines, ete.” That’s why 
he wanted the peasantry inflamed to “a broader scope of 
accusation.” 

He was a recruiting sergeant, disguised as a grease monkey. 
As I have shown, Lenin fueled his revolution with the promise 
of “all land to the peasants.” Then what happened? He 
and Stalin took the land away. They called it “collectiviza- 
tion.” They called it “socialization of agricultural prop- 
erty.” It was theft. It was murder. It reached its climax 
in the awful planned famine, when Stalin deliberately 
starved to death 5 million men, women, and children because 
they wanted to keep the land which had already been given 
them. 

Mao Tse-tung fueled his revolution with the same kind of 
promise. And what is he doing now? Exactly what Lenin 
and Stalin did before him. Here are some passages from a 
Red Chinese broadeast, which the State Department moni- 
tored on January 26, 1956: 

“PeKine, January 25.—Mao Tse-tung, chairman of the 
People’s Republic of China, called a meeting of the Supreme 
State Conference this afternoon to discuss the draft 1956-67 
national program for agricultural development. * * * 

“Chairman Mao Tse-tung made a speech at the meeting. 
He said that the country was at present in a high tide of the 
great Socialist revolution. The founding of the People’s 
Republic of China signified that the Chinese Revolution had 
begun to move from the stage of Socialist revolution. This 
meant that the Chinese revolution had entered the transi 
tional period from capitalism to socialism.” 


ok oe * ak * a 
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The Socialist revolution was aimed at releasing productive 
forces, Chairman Mao Tse-tung said. The changeover from 
individual ownership of agriculture and handicrafts to 
Socialist collective ownership, and of private industries and 
commerce from capitalist ownership to Socialist ownership 
would certainly lead to an ever-greater releasing of produc- 
tive forces. 

“The changeover,” Mr. President, “the changeover from 
individual owne rship of agriculture to Soc alist collective 
ownership.” 

What was it the “land reformer,” William Hinton, said: 

“Tf gas ever becomes cheap here, this may be the first 
genuine collective farm in Asia. outside th Nowiet Union.” 


BETRAYAL 


Marx and Engels told us, back in 1848, what happens after col- 
lectivization takes hold. 


EK qual liabili ity of all to labor. Establishme Nt of industrial 


armies, € Spec ially 7 an agric ulture. 


This is what has happened in Russia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Poland, Hungary, China, and North Vietnam. 

As this report goes to press, the farmers of Hungary—and of 
Poland, too—are turning upside down the “inevitable laws” of Marxist 
society. Farms are being de-collectivized. Land is really being put 
into the hands of the peasantry. And the Red Army is kidnaping, 
pillaging, and murdering in order to bring the process to a halt. 

The same inevitable process of de-collectivization may one day occur 
in the other nations of Europe where the Red boot has trod. 

And in Asia, too. 


ASIAN AND PACIFIC PEACE CONFERENCE 


The subcommittee conducted an extensive investigation of Harvey 
Matusow 1 in 1955. In previous years, Matusow had testified before us 
and other Government bodies regarding the part he once played in 
the Communist conspiracy. In 1955, a book, False Witness, allegedly 
written by Matusow, was published by the firm of Cameron & Kahn. 
In this book, Matusow accused Matusow of having previously given 
false testimony to the subcommittee and others regarding his activi- 
ties as a Communist. 

The Matusow hearings made it undeniably clear that False Witness 
was a total fraud, concocted by the Communist P aia in an attempt to 
discredit Government agencies which wncover the facts about Com- 
munism. For example, the subcommittee put into the public record 
a list of 244 persons whom Matusow, in his past testimony, had linked 
with Communism. We invited any and all of these persons to come 
forward and swear that the past statements about them were false. 
Not one accepted this invitation. To date, the only person who has 
stated under oath that Harvey Matusow gave false testimony to us 
is Harvey Matusow himself. He is presently free on bail, pending 
appeal of his conviction for perjury committed in the course of deny- 
ing his own earlier testimony. Our record also shows that Matusow’s 
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publishers, Angus Cameron and Albert Kahn, have played the roles 
of lackeys for the Kremlin's propaganda apparatus throughout many 
years. Kahn, as a matter of fact, is the author—or alleged author— 
of two books which were used by the Chinese Reds in their brain- 
washing of American POW’s (1955 S & T p. 846). 

In the midst of our hearings, Minos was cited for contempt of 
court by Federal Judge Robert E. Thomason in El P aso, Tex., as a 

result of his attempt to practice fraud upon the court in recanting 
testimony untruthfully. He was held in $10,000 bail. 

Bail was furnished by Mrs. Anita Willcox, who was called before 
the subcommittee for questioning. Her attorney was Leonard Boudin, 
of 25 Broad Street, New York City, who has ‘himself refused to tell 
whether he was a Communist prior to 1954. 

Between them, Anita Willcox and Leonard Boudin gave one of the 
most talented productions of the injured innocence act ‘which the sub- 
committee has ever witnessed. The theme of this act was that Mrs. 
Willcox is a person of fine, old-fashioned American ideals, who fur- 
nished bail for Harvey Matusow only in obedience to these ideals. 
She professed to be a worshiper of Theodore Roosevelt. A concur- 
rent theme was to the effect that the subcommittee was itself under- 
mining American ideals and attempting to intimidate Mrs. Willcox, 
simply because she had exercised her right to furnish bail. In his 
specious attempt to substantiate this latter proposition, Mr. Boudin 
went so far as to give the lie to a member of the subcommittee. 


Senator Dante. I can assure you the fact she put up bail 
for Mr. Matusow is not the only reason she was summoned 
before this committee. 

Mr. Bouprn. I can assure you that is the only reason it 
was. She was never summoned before this committee in the 
years she has functioned until she put up bail, and that is the 
real issue here. I am talking here to you as a member of the 
greatest deliberative body in the world that you should hold 
a hearing and subpena my client, a respect table woman, grand- 
mother, and bring her down here because she has put up bail 
(ibid., p. 878). 


In her own testimony, Mrs. Willeox seemed even more naive: 


Mr. Sourwine. Have you, Mrs. Willcox, ever taken any 
action in opposition to the Communist Party, U.S. A.? 

Mrs. Witicox. Listen, I am an artist. I don’t do any- 
thing political. I have no political—I don’t take any political 
action at all. 

Mr. Sourwine. Have you ever, Mrs. Willcox, by any action 
other than financial, given aid to the Communist Party, 
U.S. A.? 

Mrs. Witicox. I have never given any aid to the Commu- 
ist Party (ibid., p. 849). 


And thus: 


Mrs. Wiiicox. I explained this morning that when in at- 
tempting to get our passports renewed that both Mr. Willcox 
and I signed an affidavit saying we are not and we never have 
been members of the Communist Party and denying every 
kind of connection with the Communist Party. I do not 
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even know any Communists. I do not say I do not know 
any Communists—maybe I do—but I do not know any official 
Communists at all. I really do not, and this is ridiculous 
that I have any connection (ibid., p. 877). 

Mrs. Anita Willcox is, or was, an active participant in Operation 
Renegade. Among the materials found in the Hinton footlocker were 
pictures of Mrs. Willcox attending the Asian-Pacific Peace Confer- 
ence as a “delegate” from the U nited States. 

New World Review, the Communist publication already described, 
which is edited by Jessica Smith, present wife of John Abt and w idow 
of Harold M. Ware, contains a photograph in its February 1953 issue 
bearing this caption: 


Delegates to the Asian-Pacific Peace Conference in the gar- 
den of the Summer Palace in Peking. Facing camera, left 
to right, they are: Joan Hinton, United States scientist who 
worked on the Los Alamos A-bomb and now works on an 
animal-breeding farm in Inner Mongolia; Anita Willcox, 
author of this article: Monica Felton, of England, a Stalin 
peace prize en: Henry Willcox, United States construc- 
tion engineer; Edwin Cerney, California teacher who, with 
his wife, wrote the article on page 15. Backs to camera, left 
to right: Hugh Hardyman, a retired west-coast date grower ; 
Lewis Suzuki, a New York Japanese American; and Isobel 
Cerney (ibid., pp. 885, 886). 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson described the Peace Conference 
as follows on October 1, 1952: 


Asked for comment on the so-called Peiping Peace Con- 
ference and reports that a number of Americans are allegedly 
attending as delegates, Secretary of State Dean Ac heson at 
his news conference today made the following extempora- 
neous reply: 

“This Conference is, of course, an obvious propaganda op- 
eration in which the Chinese Communists, while taking an ac- 
tive part in defying the United Nations and carrying the war 
into Korea and while they are joining with the Soviet Govern- 
ment in its violent ‘hate campaign,’ are continuing to hold 
‘peace conferences.’ I think this deceives nobody. 

“In regard to your other question about the Americans, 
we have heard reports that certain American citizens were at- 
tending. From the reports that we have gotten, we think we 
have about 15 of these Americans identified. Now, some of 
them were in China already. However, no persons have been 
issued passports to attend this conference or have asked for 
passports to attend the conference. 

‘All passports hi ave been st: impe dd since M: ay , ‘Not valid 
for travelto * * * China.’ * * * Weare now m: ike ig efforts 
to find out whether any of the people that we have identified 
have obtained passports on false information furnished to the 
Department or whether they have violated the instruction 
which is on the passport. That is stamped on it, as I have 
said, and there are nie ite statutes which cover both of 
these cases” (ibid., p. 860). 
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Mrs. Willcox made a speech to the Conference on October 8, 1952, 
which was monitored in the United States and also reprinted in the 
Shanghai Daily News, on October 12, 1952. 

In that speech, the woman who told the subcommittee “I don’t take 
any political action at all,” announced to the assembled Communists 
from all over the world: 

We come as representatives of 70 percent of the people of 
the United States. 


NO POLITICAL ACTION ? 


Here are excerpts from the speech as quoted by the Shanghai News, 
an official Communist newspaper 


[The Shanghai News, Shanghai, October 12, 1952, p. 3] 


Unirep Sratres DeteGatrs A. WILLCOx’s SPEECH AT PEACE 
CONFERENCE, OCTOBER 8 SESSION 


Priwine, October 9 (Hsinhua).—United States delegate, 
Mrs. Anita Willcox, artist, made a statement at the Asian and 
Pacific Peace Conference on October 8. Excerpts from her 
statement follow: 

We come as representatives of 70 percent of the people of 
the United States who, when given a chance in a Gallup poll 
to express their true opinions anonymously, have voted for an 
immediate end to the war in Korea. We know full well that 
we, as citizens of a democracy, insofar as we do not act for 
peace to the full limit of our power, are responsible for the 
killing of millions of men, women, and children in the Korean 
war. We come to this conference seeking effective means to 
stop this murder, conscious that our planes are ope 
napalm as we speak. We ask our brothers and sisters of the 
Asian and Pacific regions to help us stop the rearming of 
Japan and Germany and the colonial oppression of the 
peoples of southeast Asia, before new Koreas are set ablaze. 


ISC REPORT BE PUBLICIZED 


We, of the majority of our people, have come here to de- 
mand an end to the killing of prisoners of war at Koje and 
Cheju. On October 1, while we peace delegates watched the 
color and glory of a free people celebrating their national 
day in ancient Peiping, 45 more men were killed at Cheju for 
the crime of daring to mark with joy the same occasion. Up- 
lifted by the joyous singing of 10,000 children, and 
strengthened in our anger by their strength, we denounce 
the criminal attempt to exterminate a people, their industry, 
and their culture. Our Armed Forces destroy things the 
people live by—granaries and crops. They call homes, sam- 
pans, schools, and horses military targets. Our Air Force 
blows up oxcarts. Our Navy sinks fishing boats. For this 
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heroism the parents of our soldiers have refused medals 
warded by our Government to their dead sons. 

To most of our people the horrible facts of our use of 
napalm are only now motnaaing known. Of the facts of the 
germ warfare they are still unaware. The findings of the 
International Scientific Commission and the t testimony of Lts. 
F. B. O’Neal and P. R. Kniss have not yet been widely cir- 
culated in the United States. The administration knows that 
the whole idea of the spreading of disease is so repugnant to 
our people that the highest civilian and military authorities 
and our representatives to the United Nations have flatly 
denied any such action. They have persisted in these denials 
even after the confessions of Lts. K. L. Enoch and J. Quinn 
were reported in the press. 

* * * Qur occupation of Taiwan with the remnant armies 
of the cruel Chiang Kai-shek, is a part of our preparation for 
a third world war. 

* * * In spite of press and radio blackout on peace, in spite 
of indictment and jailing of peace leaders, our peace organi- 

zations now number over 3,000. 


NO BETTER THAN THE POWELLS OR HINTONS 


Evidence in the record clearly establishes that Anita Willcox and 
her husband have no more right to pose as loyal Americans than 
have John and Sylvia Powell, or Joan and William Hinton. On their 
return from the Conference, the American “delegates” put out an il- 
lustrated pamphlet, What We Saw In China, which was distributed 
by the National Guardian, a New York City publication that is itself 
an important link in Operation Renegade. Articles in this pamphlet 
include A Big Builder Is Impressed, by Henry Willcox, and A Vision 
of Sanity, by Anita Willcox. The drawings in the pamphlet are at- 
tributed to Anita Willcox. 

Here are some of the statements made in the article signed by the 
woman who swore to the subcommittee that she does not “take any 
political action at all,” and does not “know any official Communists at 


all.” 


Many of us from the West who went to China as Peace 
Conference delegates had moments of pessimism at home when 
it seemed that it might not be possible to thwart the plans 
of those who want a third world war. 

* * # a ¥ 

For my part, I have not ceased to marvel at such undenia- 
ble spontaneity within such extraordinary organization. 

We met it as soon as we arrived—on the eve of the Ist of 
October, National Dayv—when Chairman Mao Tse-tung gave 
a banquet to some 2,000 guests, including distinguished Chi- 
nese, representatives of national minority groups. model 
workers, and the four-hundred-odd delegates and observers 
to the conference. 

Chairman Mao spoke for 5 minutes: then we ate the deli 
cious Chinese food, and presently distinguished national 


When the Willcoxes returned home, the N 
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leaders, including Premier Chou En-lai, made the rounds of 
the tables to drink our health and chat. 

In the 3,000-mile trip we made after the Conference we 
had perfect liberty to poke around on our own, and we talked 
to all = of people. 

* * we almost never heard children cry (ibid., p. 881). 


GERM WARFARE, TOO 


to them the following: 


[The New York Times, November 27, 1952 
Germ War ALLEGED By Passport Loser 


NEW YORK ENGINEER SAYS CHINA PUTS UP BUILDING PROJECTS 
MUCH FASTER THAN UNITED STATES 


Henry Willcox, whose passport was seized for traveling 
to Communist China, said yesterday that he went there “to 
stand up and be counted for peace.” The New York engineer 
said his observations indicated Chinese Communist claims 
to be improving living standards of 500 million Chinese by 
15 percent a year seemed plausible. 

Mr. Willcox and his wife, Anita, whose passport was also 
picked up on their return Tuesday from overseas, were dele- 
gates to the Peace Conference of the Asian and Pacific regions 
held in Peiping October 2 to 11. They released a separate 
statement by Hugh Hardyman, described as a retired fruit- 
grower and vice chairman of the American delegation, which 
said all 14 American delegates had become convinced that the 
United States Government had used biological warfare on a 
wide scale in Korea and northeast China. 

~ * ok * BS cK & 


Mr. Sourwine. According to this New York Times article, 
the separate statement released by Mr. and Mrs. Willcox 
said that all 14 American delegs ites to the Peace Conference 
of the Asian and Pacific regions held in Peking, October 
2 to 11 had become convinced that the United States Gov- 
ernment had used biological warfare on a wide scale in 
Korea and northeast C hina. 

Did you have anything to do with the issuance of such a 
statement, Mrs. W Hleox? 

Mrs. Wiiicox. Again I take the fifth amendment. 

Mr. Sourwrne. Do you have any information, Mrs. Will- 
cox, as to whether the United States Government used bio- 
logical warfare in Korea and northeast China? 

Mrs. Witucox. I take the fifth amendment. 

Senator Danten. Did you ever charge your country with 
using germ warfare, Mrs. Willcox? 

Mrs. Wituicox. I take the fifth amendment on that, too 
(ibid., pp. 867-869). 





or 


few York Times attributed 
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Wuat THey “Saw” 1n CHINA 


Here is the table of contents of “What We Saw in China” 


Preface_____ Se a eS United States delegation to the 
Peace Conference of the Asian 
and Pacific Regions. 


tee et ee ee ae -. Rev. Dr. E. V. C. Collocott. 

New Lives for Old______-___-______-. Hugh Hardyman. 

A New Nation at Work_____--- _. Louis W. Wheaton. 

Women of New China____- .___._.__.. Isobel Cerney. 

The Growth of Industry______--_-. Walter Illsley. 

A Boom in Private Enterprise_____. Harold Fletcher. 

A Builder Is Impressed________-_--. Henry Willcox. 

A Village Starts Land Reform Sylvia Campbell Powell. 

Leaders of the Future_____--__-___. Irene Bonzo. 

No Discrimination________--~__ Tomoko I. Wheaton. 

People on God’s Side___-- bak Talitha Gerlach, 

Arts of the People__.__________._.__-. Edwin H. Cerney and Ludwig 
Suzuki. 

A Free and Responsible Press__._.__. John W. Powell. 

ane Wel to Peace... Joseph Starobin. 

A Vision of Sanity._____--_..___._. Anita Willcox. 


Drawings by Anita Willcox 


In the preface to this document, the members of the United States 
delegation to the Peace Conference of the Asian and Pacitic Regions 
assert : 

We covered a vast section of the country (China). * * * 
No obstacle was put in our way to learn the truth. 


Other “delegates” vie with Mrs. Willcox’s ecstatic description of the 
Red paradise, where children “almost never cry.” 

“In the cities,” writes “delegate” Hugh Hardyman, “there is 
scarcely an hour from morning till midnight when the merry sound of 
children or young people singing and dancing cannot be heard.” 

“Private enterprise is flourishing in China,” writes Harold Fletcher, 
an “economist.” 

“China’s press is not only exceedingly popular, but is in the true 
sense of the word a people's press,” writes John W. Powell, the con- 
federate of brainwashers. 

His wife, Sylvia, gives an idyllic picture of “mutual aid teams” in 
the countryside. 


When we asked: “What do you do in your meeting if 
somebody can’t take personal criticism?” the team leader 
smiled and said: “Oh. with a very difficult case we talk it over 
a bit first; if he isn’t ready for full criticism yet, we are 
careful and try to educate him to understand that the 
criticism discussions are for his own good. It takes time 
but in our team now everybody understands.” 

The introduction to the pamphlet appears under the signature of 
“Rev. Dr. E. V. C. Collocott, M. A., B. D., Litt. D.” It is alleged 
that “Reverend” Collocott was a member of the Australian delega- 
tiontothe APPC. He says: 

As a clergyman, I would like to add this: In the Christian 
church in China is a vigorous reform movement which aims 


liam Hinton’s footlocker. 
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at making the Chinese church completely independent. More 
than half of the Chinese Protestants have alre: ady signed its 
charter, as have done a smaller, yet considerable, proportion 
of the Chinese Catholics. I have talked with the chairman of 
this movement, a leading Protestant layman. He and the 
Protestants wholeheartedly support the present Chinese gov- 
ernment and enjoy complete religious freedom. I was one of a 
small and intimate group whic h was able to ask questions of a 
prominent Catholic layman, the president of the Chinese 
Academy, after listening to an address by him. He, too, spoke 
of enjoying all religious freedom, and he, too, professed loy- 
alty tothe government of Mao Tse-tung. 


Talitha Gerlach, “YWCA social worker” 


“We have complete freedom to practice our religious faith.” 

“Our government is sincerely implementing the principle 
set forth in the Common Programme, article 5—the Magna 
Carta of the People’s Republic of China, adopted September 
29, 1949-—which provides: ‘The people * * * shall have free- 
dom of thought, speech, publication, assembly, association, 
correspondence, person, domicile, religious belief, and free- 
dom of holding processions and demonstrations.’ ” 

“We are carrying on with religious services, the propag: 
tion of our faith, the extension of our church activities, with 
out any interference whatever. 

These statements are the testimony of internationally 
known religious leaders, as well as rank-and-file church mem- 
bers, interviewed in Peking and other parts of China by the 
delegates to the Peace ¢ ‘onference of the Asian and Pacific 
Regions. Every opportunity was offered the delegates to 
meet with Chinese religious leaders, visit places of worship, 
participate in church services, meet and talk informally with 
church members. 
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(and former pro-Com- 
munist activist in IPR), writes an article entitled “People on God’s 
Side.” She says: 


It is unfortunate for the people responsible for these falsehoods that 


the Subcommittee on Internal Security studied the contents of Wil- 
For among these documents are passages 
written by H{inton himself, which give the true picture of “religious 
freedom,” and methods of “talking it over” with those who need 
“criticism for their own good.” 


Here are some of the passages, which were obviously intended only 


a Senate record. One describes the Communist university 


which Hinton himself was a teacher 


This university is spread out in several villages on a flat 
and fertile plain which is ringed on every side with moun- 
tains. This was evidently a former Catholic stronghold, for 
everywhere one sees the spire of Catholic churches and the 
huge brick halls of Catholic convents and monasteries. The 
school, or at least part of it, is housed in former Catholic mis- 
sion buildings complete with gothic church, and stone crosses 


for the scrutiny of other Communists, and never for the light of day 


at 
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on roof peaks, door posts, and gables. Never in their wildest 

nightmares did the Catholic fs thers dream, I think, that their 
spacious halls and gardens would one day become a center of 
Communist learning, where Chu Te and Mao Tse Tung smile 
down from the halls of the rec tory and the kitchen boys wear 
red stars with crossed hammer and sickle on their caps. The 
bulletin board where once holy bulls were posted is now 
jammed with the wall newspapers of the students, and on the 

rick walls of the compound are written huge characters 
which say, “Drive to Nanjing; Capture Chang Alive.” 

* a x * * 


Other passages were found in a sheaf of manuscript from 
the foot locker which bore this heading: “Notes on Struggle 
Meeting With Jye Shr Hsien, February 1, 1948.” 

As we at the Ag school lived more than thirty Li from the 
scene of the meeting, we got up before dawn in the bitter cold, 
ate a little millet, were given two large cold steamed breads 
apiece for our noon meal, and then set out just as the sun red- 
dened the eastern ridges. The whole student body went 
along, so that our column was more than a hundred strong. 
We walked rapidly through the snow across the flat plain, 
passed mud villages still asleep, and then over the hill to the 
university. We ‘arrived just in time, for the meeting was 
about to begin. It was held in the enormous Catholic c -hurch 
here. The crowd this Sunday would have delighted any 
priest’s heart, for the church was packed from end to end 
and from side to side, and if people could have shinnied up 
the imitation marble pillars of the nave they surely would 
have. But these people were not here to listen to a priest. 
The stained-glass windows and numerous crosses peered down 
on as ardent an assemblage of revolutionaries as you are likely 
to find anywhere, and they had come to reckon with one of 
their number who had betrayed the revolution. In that huge 
gathering of over 1,000 were men and women from all over 
China, peasants, workers, landlords, and merchants’ sons, old 


hands in the liberated area, and newly arrived students with ° 


the breath of Peiping still hanging in their nostrils. They 
were here to examine a former landlord turned comrade and 
to learn a great political lesson, a class lesson, a lesson about 
landlord thought and landlord actions. 

The purpose was explained to me by one of the teachers 
at the college. This meeting is a mass meeting to struggle 
against a pé urty member whose thought is ty pic al of the land- 
lord thought in the party and the college. © It is not only for 
his education, but also for the education of the whole student 
body, the faculty, and the masses. 

ok 2k * * % 


Then Jye himself spoke. He is a short, fairly heavy-set 
man with a very weak yet arrogant face, wears lasses and 
a student’s hat. Is obviously pleased to be on the platform 
and the object of so much attention. He makes what he 
considers a damning confession: * * * 
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The crowd takes this speech with evident displeasure. It 
is really no confession at all but just a display of vanity 
at bay. 

* * ok * * 


Now the chairman takes the floor (not comrade: note). 

We hope this fellow will think over all these things. His 
speech is far from satisfactory. He did not for instance tell 
us where his families’ wealth is hidden. He himself knows 
where they are. If he really repents why did he not tell us. 
When the newspapers established the fact that he threatened 
the peasants with a gun, he denied this fact. His attitude 
remains far from good. He talks only principles, has noth- 
ing concrete to offer. We hope all will study his thought. 
There will be a short recess, and then anyone can talk. We 
hope this meeting will be well organized. If you have some- 
thing to say, ask the chairman for the floor. 

(Follows a 10-minute break. Everybody stands up, re- 
vealing that they are sitting on bricks on the floor, they 
stretch, talk, walk outside. Then the meeting is resumed. ) 

* * ES * * 


Someone shouts he should take off his spectacles. He takes 
them off. Now stands a little bleary eyed. Obviously can’t 
see well without glasses. All this time he has been looking 
gloomier and gloomier. He has pulled out a small notebook 
and has been writing down what they say against him. He 
is taking it all seriously for the first time. Evidently he 
felt that in the beginning there would be some, his gang, who 
would stick up for him, but as student after student gets up 
to denounce him, he obviously is becoming shaken. 

(About this time the cold 1s really beginning to penetrate 
the church. Many people are coughing, stamping their feet, 
and clapping their hands together to keep warm, but the meet- 
ing continues hour after hour. There is a break for supper 
and then it goes on again.) 

* * * * 3k 


At this time the shouting goes on almost every few min- 
utes. “Heisnot CP; heis KMT. Dismiss him.” “Oppose 
landlord thought.” “Down with this man Jye.” “Support 
the land reform.” Everyone shouts with raised fist. Jye 
raises his fist too, automatically, as the others shout. This is 
very weird. It must either take a lot of brass or he is so 
distracted he does not know what he is doing. 

ok 2 2k * * 

Everybody shouts, “Expel him from the party; expel him 
from the university. Send him to the people’s court for 
justice.” 

More and more speeches follow. People get more aroused. 
Someone yells “Take off your hat.” He does, but a little later 
puts it back on. The chairman reaches round and tells him 
to take it off again. He does and holds it in his hands, twist- 
ing it this way and that. Someone shouts, “If we cannot 
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beat him, at least the slave girl can; let her beat him.” 
Hundreds roar in agreement. They are hungry for action 
now. Finally the boys from the Ag college m: ike a rush for 
the platform intending to seize and beat him. The chair- 
man and several fac ulty members rush to oppose them. There 
is a tense moment. The P+HP from the Ag college retire, 
muttering to themselves. 
* * * * * 


Others make summaries. The meeting finally breaks up. 
It is after 11 and we have still to walk home the 36 Li. We 
stagger home in the darkness, a long line of weary people. It 
is so late there is not even anyone on the road checking passes. 
Finally the moon comes up and lights the way. We stop at 
a small roadside restaurant in a mud hut, eat some mantou 
cold and drink a little hot water. We are so tired we can 
hardly move on, but finally stagger home after 3 in the morn- 
ing—a 20-mile walk and more ‘than 12 hours of meeting. 

The next morning the whole affair is discussed. The Ag 
students are still muttering. They think the authorities 
wrong in preventing them from beating the bastard (pp. 
955-2971). 


WHAT HAPPENED TO A GOOD AMERICAN 


Father Harold Rigney, former rector of the Catholic University 
at Peking, told the subcommittee how honest Americans are treated 
by the Chinese Communists. 

He explained that, although his university had been founded and 
financed by the Catholic Church, the great majority of both students 
and staff members were non-Catholics. 


Mr. Morris. Father Rigney, what happened when the Chi- 
nese Communists oecupied the city of Peking ? 

Father Ricnry. As far as the university was concerned, 
they first said that they would protect the university and that 
no one at the university should leave; staff members should 
not abandon their posts: students should not leave the uni- 
versity. But after a few day S, they started their prograin 
to take over the university. 

[ tried to enter into a conference with the representatives 
of the staff and student body who were controlled by the 
Communists and work out a modus vivendi and come to some 
terms. I had been instructed by the Apostolic Nuncio to 
China in October 1948, to make an attempt to work out a 
modus vivendi in the event of the occupation of Peking by 
the Communists. And so I tried to work out this modus 
vivendi. I made concessions to them and had fathers and 
sisters give up certain key posts and asked them to come and 
sit down and talk over matters so that we could come to some 
working agreement. But they did not. They would not 
come to any terms. 

They come to the peace table and talk only when they 
have to, when they have lost everything and cannot make 
any gains outside that. 
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Here we were on the defensive. There was no question of 
that. We had no trump cards. So they did not have to 
come and sit down at the table. They used different tactics. 
They set up a committee, a reformation committee to reform 
the university, and the church was not represented on this 
reformation committee. 

I asked for representation. I tried for a long time, per- 
haps 2 weeks, to get representation, and I could not get it. 
This committee went into operations and removed members 
of the faculty, changed some of the courses, and even changed 
the university’s song. They changed the colors of the uni- 
versity and introduced political courses for the whole uni- 
versity which were Communistic, materialistic, atheistic 
courses. 

* * * * * 

Father Rigney. After the Communists had been in Peking 
for about 214 years, during which time I had resisted their 
efforts to take over the university, or to destroy its charac- 
ter as a free center of culture, the university was taken over 
by the Communist government on October 12, 1950. 

* * * ” * 


‘ather Rianey. We had ceased our subsidy to the uni- 
versity. The church has ceased subsidizing the university, 
because the university had become a center of active Com- 
munism and atheism, and the members of the university, both 
staff and student body, were obliged to attend these lectures 
given by members appointed by the Communist Govern- 
ment to give talks that were atheistic. They were very 
objectionable. 

Senator Watkins. Did they allow you any control what- 
ever of the school? 

Father Rieney. Absolutely not; nothing (pp. 861, 862). 
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Father Rigney then recounted his own experiences after the destruc- 


tion of his university. 


Mr. Morris. Now, would you describe the conditions under 
which you lived in prison in Communist China? 

Father Rianey. The room, or the cell, which I lived in at 
first was about 10 feet by 11, and in the cell there was a plat- 
form about a foot and a half high, which was about 6 feet by 
11 feet. In other words, it occupied most of the cell. There 
was no furniture aside from this. And in my early cells there 
was no floor, only the ground, the bare ground. 

There were two holes in this ground through which rats 
used to come in and go out, the long rats that you find in 
China, the carriers of the lice that are in turn the carriers of 
the dreaded typhus, Mongolian typhus. These rats used to 
run over our bodies at nighttime. I remember waking up one 
night and feeling something nibbling at the back of my head. 
I looked around and put my hand there, and there was a big 
rat that ran away. 

The food was very poor. We ate wa tao and bai tsai. The 
wa tao was a very low grade of maize, or corn. I don’t think 
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we grow this corn in the United States. It is something like 
a popcorn, ground up. It was mixed with water, without any 
salt or leaven, and then steamed, and although I come from 
the corn belt and like corn very much, one bite and my appe- 
tite was gone. It took me about 4 or 5 months to get used to 
this. 

Then aside from the wa tao, we got a little bowl of hot 
water with a leaf, a little bit of Chinese cabbage, bai tsai, white 
cabbage. We got this meal twice a day. And we were told 
that we could eat all we wanted to, but this was not carried 
out in my case, because, about the whole first year of my 
imprisonment, I was not allowed to take as much wa tao as 
I wanted to. I had to ask for wa tao from the cell leader, and 
for the whole first year he never gave me as much as I w anted. 
I was always hungry. I used to go to sleep dreaming about 
meals, dreaming about peanuts, I thought if I was ever out 
of this prison, the first thing I was going to do was buy pea- 
nuts on my way home. I thought: I will buy a whole pound 
of peanuts and eat them before I get back. 

Then I was also subjected to physical and mental tortures. 

an Morris. Now, Father, you said at one point there, 

e” ; “We did this”; “We did that.” How many people were 
innenieased under these same circumstances ? 

Father Rieney. In the cell that I have described, there 
were ordinarily 7 or 8 prisoners. 

Mr. Morris. In a cell 11 feet by 11? 

Father Rieney. Yes; and sometimes, especially in the win- 
tertime, when you had to wrap up in a blanket, we were so 
close—I remember one time we had nine in a cell—we were 
so close that you couldn’t lie on your back; you had to lie on 
your side. There would be a head here and a pair of feet here, 
then a head and a pair of feet. There wasn’t enough room to 
lie down head by head by head by head. 

Mr. Morris. Now, of these 7, 8, or 9 people who occupied 
the same cell, how many of those were Americans ? 

*ather Rieney. I never lived with an American. 


* * * * 


Father Ricnry. Everybody was charged with being a spy 
at this prison. There were 400 or 500 prisoners in this prison 
at T’sao Lan Tzu, Hu Tung No. 13 (pp. 863-865). 

Ee a on * 


BRAINWASHING 


Father Rienry. You see, I don’t know Chinese very well. 
I knew enough Chinese to tell them that I didn’t know Chi- 
nese. So when the brainwashing classes sti irted they would 
ask me, “What are you thinking about?” And I said in 
Chinese, “I don’t understand (¢ ‘hinese. ” 

So afterward, they degraded me. They expelled me from 
the class. They put me over to one side where I was isolated, 
as they said, and then later on they gave me literature in 
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English, and some in French, as part of my brainwashing 
program. 

Now, in the general brainwashing classes, of the rest of the 
cell, let us say those who spoke C ‘hinese, they proceeded along 
these lines. I will be very brief. I could talk a half hour or 
an hour on this, but our time is not unlimited. 

The prisoners were arranged in a cell in a circle and they 
were given certain articles in a paper or common journals to 
read, items about practical problems of everyday life, about 
the Communist Party, about socialization of the land, sociali- 

zation of industry, about the progress of Communism in Rus- 
sia and Rumania, and so on, and so on, you see, and these 
articles would be pointed out by the warden. Certain ones 
would be checked off to be studied. Then, say, 1 particular 
article would be read by members in the ring, members of the 
class, maybe read 2 or 3 times. Other members would have 
to repeat these articles, and all the while one of the prisoners, 
the so-called cell leader, was in charge of the study program, 
and he had to report, of course, every week about the conduct 
and the behavior of each prisoner and how he reacted in the 
study period, the brainwashing period, how zealous he was, 
and also what attitudes he manifested and what thoughts he 
manifested. 

And then after this article had been read and reviewed, 
then each prisoner would be obliged to manifest what re- 
actionary thought he had when the article was being read, 
and during 1951-52, every prisoner had to have a reactionary 
thought. If he did not have one, he would get punished. So 
every prisoner invented one if he did not have one. If one 
was not spontaneous, he invented one. 

Mr. Morris. These are reactionary thoughts that are to be 
dispelled; is that it? 

Father Rignry. Yes. And these are supposed to be mani- 
fested for criticism, for destruction. 

So a prisoner comes out with this reactionary thought, and 
all the other prisoners would criticize this thought and gen- 
erally abuse him for having the thought. And he has to 
eventually come to the light and see that he was wrong. If 
he does not, then he gets punished. He isa reactionary. He 
is hanging onto his bad thoughts. Y 

The next stage is that e: ach prisoner is asked to manifest 
what. good thoughts he had when that article was read. Each 
prisoner must have his own wonderful trend of good 
thoughts (pp. 865, 866). ‘ 


POWELL AND THE HINTONS PROVIDE BRAINWASHING TOOLS 


Mr. Morris. Did you ever see the China Weekly Review 
during this period, Father Rigney ? 

Father Ricney. That isa publication issued in Shanghai ? 

Mr. Morris, Yes. The editor was Powell. 

Father Rignry. Yes. I saw copies of it. 


Mr. Morris. Now, was that presented to you by your cap- 
tors ¢ 
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Father Rigney. Yes. One issue was presented to me—I 
forget now exactly the date—and I was to read it. I read 
some articles. 

Mr. Morris. Were there articles in there by Joan Hinton 
and by William Hinton ? 

father Rigney. I don’t remember articles there by Hin- 
ton. I did read an article written by Mr. Hinton—lI forget 
his first name. 

Mr. Morris. That is William Hinton. 

Father RicNey. William Hinton. I think it was the 
People’s China, and it dealt with the preparation of big scale 
farm machinery to be used on a state farm where he was 
employed. 

I also read an article by Joan Hinton, which dealt with her 
experiences in cattle breeding on the farm where she worked. 
I don’t think it was the same farm. It may be, but I don't 
think it was the same farm that her brother worked on. 

Mr. Morris. Were those articles given to you, the China 
Weekly Review and the two articles you described, given to 
you by your captors ? 

Father Rignry. They were. And they were part of my 
material which was presented to me for my brainwashing. 

Senator Warkrys. Were they in English? 

Father Rienry. These were all in E nglish. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what effect did this article have on you 
and others who received it ? 

Father Rieney. Well, I just thought these people were 
Communists and that they were carrying on propaganda. It 
did not have much effect on me because I could see through the 
whole thing, but I do think such articles would tend to give 
the impression to most of the Chinese, who were not able to 
evaluate or judge about the United States—it would give 
them the impression that the people of the United States were 
pro-Communist and were held from expressing their pro- 
Communism, held down by the imperialistic government of 
Washington, as they said (pp. 866, 867). 


THE “PEACE” CONFERENCE AS A DESTROYER OF HOPE 


Father Ricgney. I heard one radio broadcast by Louis 
Wheaton, which he gave at the closing session, or one of the 
closing sessions, of the so-called peace conference at Peking. 

Mr. Morris. Is that the Asian and Pacific Peace Confer- 
ence ? 

Father Riegnry. Yes; the Asian and Pacific Peace Con- 
ference. 

Mr. Morris. In October of 1952? 

Father Rienry. Yes; that is right. And he spoke in very 
good English—so I understood what he said. As far as I 
remember, he expressed his—he was glad to be present, and 
he was glad to do his share to promote peace. Of course, the 
funny thing is, the Communists never tell you what they mean 
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by “peace.” They don’t mean the same thing as wedo. Iam 
quite sure of that. 

I remember he also spoke about how he had greeted and had 
embraced a Korean, one of the people of Korea—that would 
be a Korean Communist—and how this Korean had no ill 
feeling toward him because he, Wheaton, was one of the 
American people. So the impression this would give—and it 
gave to members in my cell, because they were told the con- 
tents of this, and per ‘haps the Chinese version was brought 
to them later—the impression that was given to them was 
that the American people wanted peace and, of course, the 
peace that the Chinese Communists are talking about, which 
is not the same as we mean when we talk about peace, and that 
the American people were striving to realize this peace and 
were prevented from realizing it only by the oppressive meas- 
ures of the imperialistic government of the Pentagon, or of 
Washington, or of Wall Street, wherever you want to put it 
(pp. 867, 868). 

* * * * * 





Mr. Morris. Now, what effect did the presence of Amer- 
icans at the Asian and Pacific Peace Conference have on 
the morale of the Americans and the Europeans who were 
in the same prison ¢ 

Father Ricney. It had this effect, that it gave the im- 
pression that a large part, at least a large part, of the 
American people were in favor of peace as the Communists 
spoke about peace, and that they could not realize this be- 
cause of the oppression of the Government of the American 
people, what they called the Wall Street government, the 
imperialistic Washington government. 

And the second effect which it tended to have was that it 
tended to destroy the hope or minimize the hope in the hearts 
of many, many Chinese, the hope for liberation, the hope 
for freedom. 


Even Saul Mills, who had been for many years executive secretary 
of the Greater New York Industrial Union until the CIO dissolved 
it for “slavish adherence to the line and dictates of the Communist 
Party,” turned up in China. 

In 1948, Mills obtained employment with an export-import firm. 
He visited in Shanghai, Tientsin, and Peking, he said, seeking 
information regarding such commodities as bristles, wool, and fur. 

He lived at Tientsin with George Zoobitsky, whom he identified 
as representative of the Seacoast Export Corp., and Henry Kabritz, 
who worked for another company. 

Mills denied that the local Communist officials paid his bill at the 
Cathay Hotel in Shanghai; said he paid it himself. He had met in 
New York a delegation of trade union officials from Red China in 
1945 but said the occasion was a reception by the mayor at City Hall 
and he couldn’t recall appearing before the trade union commission 
of the Communist Party in connection with this visit. 

On his return from China, Mills formed the American-Chinese Ex- 
port Corp., with Frederick V. Field as the owner and president, 
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Charles Honig and David Drucker as vice presidents and Martin 
Popper possibly associated with the firm. He had known Field, 
casually, before the firm was formed. Field fired him after a dis- 
agreement over operation of the company, Mills said, and paid him 
$10, 000 to settle a breach-of-contract suit. 

Mills testified he was never a member of the Communist Party. 

In connection with the subject matter of this section of its report, 
the subcommittee makes the following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, which have resulted from its activities and deliberations in 1956. 


CONCLUSIONS 


American citizens have helped to communize and sovietize the 
Chinese people. 

American citizens have engaged, during the cold war, in acts which, 
if a state of declared war existed, would have been treasonable. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Congress should by law make it an act of self-expatriation 
for a United States citizen to assist in the communization of any for- 
eign nation or its subdivision, or the people thereof, or to accept office 
or employment in or under the government of any Communist 
country. 

The Congress should enact necessary legislation to provide for 
proper punishment of acts performed during a time of “cold war” 
which, if a state of declared war existed, would be treasonable. 


-* 
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Secrion XI 
POLICY PERVERSION 


WHO ARE THE MAKERS OF AMERICAN POLICY? 


In the course of the various phases of the inquiries conducted 
by the subcommittee during the past year, the subcommittee encount- 
ered impressive evidence of persons now working in the Government 
and persons who have worked in the Government undermining the 
declared policies of the United States. 

The passages quoted below are taken from the testimony of Angus 
Ward and Congressman Walter Judd. They are obviously of great 
importance at this moment in history, when American foreign policy 
is being tested anew. 


Mr. Morris. Were you able to observe at that time the 
thinking of any officials of the State Department? In ask- 
ing you about officials, I ask you about people who were 
division heads or heads of desks, or anything like that with 
respect to our China policy at that time. 

Mr. Warp. Yes. In fact, I had one of the shocks of my life 
at that time. I was in the State Department, discussing 
basically Chinese affairs, and we got off onto general 
Soviet-American affairs inasmuch as I had just come out of 
the Soviet Union, and I was asked what “in my mind” were 
the Soviet war aims. 

Mr. Morris. Now, this time is now the end of °44, possibly 
early °45? 

Mr. Warp. More likely January of °45. 

And at that time, of course, like everybody else, I had my 
ideas. My opinion of that at that time, from indications 
within the Soviet Union and from the tendency of Moscow 
to follow expansionist ideals that went back long before the 
revolution, was that the Soviet Union in Europe would not be 
content with anything short of a line approximately running 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic. 

Mr. Morris. Now, what did he say to you upon your ex- 
pressing that view ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, he expressed his amazement, in fact he 
said he was astounded that I could so speak of one of our allies 
and that in so speaking I was a disloyal American. 

Mr. Morris. What did you do when he made that state- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Warp. I picked up my hat and left his room. 

* * * % * * * 


Mr. Jupp. Let me say this. I, myself, think in our country 
there has been a little too much emphasis on the cloak and 
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dagger work of the Communists. We think we have to get 
somebody who stole documents or wrote something in code 
to the Soviet Union. I don’t think those are dangerous ones. 
Those are the little fellows. The really dangergus ones are 
the ones nobody ever suspected. I remember when John 
Peurifoy was chairman of security or head of security in the 
Department in 1947 and 1948, and I was on a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Operations in the House that 
investigated the Department. We got rid of 131 unsuitable 
people, about half of whom were Communists or Communist 
suspects, and we didn’t have a headline. But he said to me 
one day, “Walter, what worries me is how many more there 
are like Hiss, whom I never even suspected. I used to lunch 
with Hiss, once in a while. It makes me wonder if the fellow 
I have my lunch with now is one.” 

If you go down through their history and watch what they 
have recommended over the years, you find it turned out to be 
favorable to the Soviet Union. I am sure they will never 
be found to be carrying Communist cards. They would be 
fools to have meetings in the back end of an alley or a restau- 
rant somewhere. They are clever, and their real danger is 
their ability, at the lower echelons, to write position papers, 
which come up to their superiors and become policy papers. 
Then those policy papers go to the action agencies, like the 
State Department, the Pentagon, and the National Security 
Council. If you allow me to write the papers on which my 
superiors make their decisions, I think I could have a good 
deal to say about what my superiors will think. 

* x *k % % we 


Chairman Eastianp. Then you think some of these people 
that are pro-Communist are still in the State Department, 
and still in the Pentagon ? 

Mr. Jupp. Why, yes. I don’t mean pro-Communists in the 
sense that they are in the Party, but they advocate policies 
that work out to the good of the Party. On the law of aver- 
ages, a mere moron once in a while would make a decision 
that would be favorable to the United States. When policies 
are advocated by any group which consistently work out 
to the Communists’ advantage, that couldn’t be happenstance. 

Chairman Eastianp. Do I understand that you think that 
the recommendations of these individuals have influence with 
the real policymakers in the State Department and in the 
Pentagon ? 

Mr. Jupp. Oh, there is no slightest doubt of it. 

* * * x * “ 


Mr. Morris. You think, Congressman, that influencing our 
policy to our disadvantage would come from the bottom and 
not from the top? 

Mr. Jupp. Oh, I am sure it is not from the top. You talk 
to some of those people at the top and they are distressed 
themselves at the miscarriage of orders that are supposed to 
be against the Communists and yet it doesn’t work out. 
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As John Peurifoy said, some of these people are not on 
our side. Who are the people? 


Angus Ward is the former American consul at Mukden, Manchuria, 
who, with his staff, was officially kidnaped by the Chinese Commu- 
nists in October 1948, and held under arrest for 14 months. Walter 
Judd is the former Far Eastern medical missionary, present Member 
of Congress from Minnesota and long-time member of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee, whose accurate judgments on matters 
Chinese has long been fully established. 

Both witnesses spoke from first-hand knowledge of China and 
Washington. Both described in startling detail how American policy 
has been obfuscated, suffocated, and confused by pro- -Communists 
operating below the ‘surface in the United States Government. 

Mr. Ward told the following story of how one official was able to 
put blinders on a Cabinet member, as well as on the Commander in 
Chief of the Allied Expeditionary Force in Europe. 


HOW TO FOOL THE MEN ON TOP 


Mr. Warp. * * * In January 1948, I was ordered back 
to the Department from Mukden on consultation. At that 
time I saw Secretary of State Marshall, Under Secretary 
Lovett, and a number of others. * * * 

I was displeased with one outstanding factor, and that 
was that there seemed to be a reluctance on the part of those 
officials with whom I spoke, under the level of Under Sec- 
retary of State, to have affairs of China discussed frankly. 

In ‘illustration of this, I may mention that I met the late 
Secretary of Defense Forrestal at a luncheon, and the fol- 
lowing day he requested of the State Department that I call 
on him for the purpose of discussing affairs of China. 

An appointment was set up for one afternoon at 2 o’clock. 
At about noonday, I was called into the office of one of our 
State Department officials-—— 

Mr. Morris. A superior of yours? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, yes. And I was informed that what Mr. 
Forrestal was interested in learning was the extent of the 
demoralization among the Chinese ‘Nationalists, the extent 
of corruption, and matters of that kind. 

I had had several talks with this official previously, and 
while we had mentioned these matters, my principal re- 
marks to him were the exposition of my thoughts on the ways 
in which we could help the Nationalist Government of 
China to better its chances in the war against the Commu- 
nists and thereby better its chances of survival. 

Naturally, I was completely perplexed when I was informed 
that Secretary of Defense Forrestal was not at all interested 
in this phase of my previous remarks. 

Mr. Morris. Well, Ambassador, were you in effect either 
actually or impliedly being directed by your superior in the 
State Department to talk to Secret tary Forresta! only about 
that aspect of your experience in China? 
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Mr. Warp. That was my interpretation ; that was the only 
interpretation I think could be given to it, that I was called 
to the office and given this message. At any event, I kept this 
appointment and because I could not send a message to him, 
Secretary Forrestal, saying I could not keep it just a few 
hours before the appointment, I saw the Secretary. 

General, now President, Eisenhower was present, and I 
had to give a most unsatisfactory talk. 

Mr. Morris. Now, did you learn subsequently, Ambassador, 
that as a matter of fact Secretary Forrestal did not want to 
hear only about that particular aspect of your experiences 
in China? 

Mr. Warp. Correct. 


Mr. Judd added this anecdote. 


Mr. Jupp. I think the State Department is a good deal 
better than it was. But I still think it has a long way to go. 
I will probably get in trouble, but I have said this to the 
Secretary personally, so there is no reason not to say it here. 

A man down in the Department told me just about In- 
auguration Day in 1953, that the old cliques were saying, 

“Well, we were kind of worried when there was to be a 
change down here, but we have things under control now.” 

I said, “What do you mean ?” 

“Well, they say they are going to give Mr. Dulles the Jimmy 
Byrnes treatment.” 

“What is that,” I asked. 

“Keep the Secretary of State out of the country.” 

He said, “Look at Jimmy Byrnes. He came in as Secretary 
and they sent him to Potsdam and Moscow and then sent 
Byrnes and Connally and Vandenberg to Paris for 6 months.” 

They were over there right while “the postwar pattern of 
appeasement was being established. They kept them out of 
the country. 


“SEE JOHN CARTER VINCENT ABOUT CHINA” 


I would like to say another thing to show how these men 
work against our policy from within. This is what General 
Hurley said his directive was: 

“When President Roosevelt sent me to China in 1944 as an 
Army officer and personal representative, he specifically 
directed me to prevent the collapse of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment, to keep the Chinese Nationalist Army in the war, to 
sustain the leadership of Chiang Kai-shek, and as far as pos- 
sible to unify all of the anti- Japanese forces in China.” 

He told me that when I was out there in 1944. When he 
first went out there, he hoped that the Communists would 
cooperate, because he went through Moscow and Molotov 
told him that Russia wasn’t interested in these Communists 
in China, so he naturally believed it. But General Hurley 
soon got wise to the situation, and the thing he couldn’t under- 
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stand was why his own subordinates in the Embassy were 
advocating the very opposite of the thing he had been sent 
out by Pr esident Roosev elt to do. 

The sequel of the story is this. Along sometime during the 
latter part of March 1945, Hurley came back to this country 
and had a showdown regarding these subordinates. One day 
he called me up and asked me i I wouldn’t come down to see 
him the following morning. I said yes, and he told me an 
office number in the old State Building. I went down, and it 

was the office of Mr. John Carter Vincent. We sat in Mr. 
Vincent’s office and he told me what the President had in- 
structed him to do. He was quite elated and he said: 

“We have had a showdown, and the President has re- 
affirmed his directive to me. My job is to help the Gimo and 
the Nationalist Armies to stay in the ring. My job is not to 
undermine him and build up the Communists. As a result, 
all of these folks who have es working against my efforts 
as the President’s personal representative and Ambassador 
are being sent back to the United States.” 

He also made a statement to the press along those lines, 
and went back to China. Within 2 weeks or so, President 
Roosevelt died. 

Now, here is the rest of the story that you can confirm. On 
the morning of April 138, when President Truman, the new 
President, came to his office in the White House for the first 
time as President of the United States, naturally, the press 
was there from a great many papers and soon, And pictures 
were taken of the new President, the first morning in his 
oflice. What was the first piece of business for President 
Truman, shown on a memorandum pad on the President’s 
desk, written right on there and readable in the press photo? 

What does the memorandum pad say? What was the first 
piece of business for the new Pr esident? “See John Carter 
Vincent about China.” 

Who was high enough in the administration—within 2 
weeks after Roosevelt had reconfirmed the policy to support 
the Government of China, to help the generalissimo win, re- 
establish order in his country, build up and overcome the 
great difficulties which then existed—who was high enough 
to see that the first piece of business for the new President 
was, “See John Carter Vincent about China”? John Carter 
Vincent, whose policy as he himself has avowed in my pres- 
ence, was “I worked at nothing for years, except to get a 
coalition between the Communists and the National Gov- 
ernment.” 

“THE FOUR JOHNS” 


Vincent, as Mr. Judd explained, was one of the “four Johns” 
the State Department and Foreign Service, who were leaders in 
dermining the policy laid down by President Roosevelt. 
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been dismissed from the Department, and John K. Emmerson,' who 
has not been dismissed. 


Then there was a man named Raymond Ludden.* Not only 
these men from the State Department, but also a man named 
Stelle— 

Mr. Morris. Is that Charles Stelle? * 

Mr. Jupp. Charles Stelle, and also John K. Fairbank and 
his wife, Wilma Fairbank. They were working for the FEA, 
the Foreign Economic Administration, as I recall, down in 
Kunming. 


FOUR WAYS TO STEER FOR THE ROCKS 


As Mr. Judd explained it, there are four ways by which unknown 
bureaucrats, working below decks, can steer the American ship of 
state toward Communist objectives. 

(3) Be consistently giving false information to superiors. 

By ee the press to “inside” information, which indicates 
ann he rea policy is not what officials say it is, and thus prepares 
pura) opinion for pro-Communist change. 


(3) By slowing down the operation of policies which would damage 
the Communist cause. 

(4) By weaving words into policymaking documents, which set 
events in motion that favor that cause. _ 

Mr, Judd supported his testimony with examples drawn from his 


own knowledge. 


HOW TO CHANGE THE COURSE BY TELLING LIES ABOUT THE 
CAPTAIN 


Another thing is, the leaks to the press. All of you have 
seen in the press for 6 months? repeated stories, especially 
from certain columnists, that the United States is going to 
recognize Communist China after the next election, and the 
United Nations Assembly will meet and admit Communist 
China to the United Nations. I asked 2 or 3 times down at 
the State Department, if this is true. It has been denied 
completely and emphatically by everybody at the top. 

Finally, one came out a few weeks ago in a Kiplinger letter. 
It said that at one of these recent conferences with foreign 
visitors it was tentatively agreed that this would be done. It 
would be denied officially, the letter said, but the fact is that 
the United States is going to recognize Communist China and 
not veto its entrance into the United Nations. 

I called up key men and said, “Has there been a change?” 

They said, “No; we saw the story, too. There is not a 
word of truth in it.” 

Now, the newspaper reporters didn’t think that up. Some- 
body i in the Department told them that. This is a thing that 


1The Department of State Biographical Register for 1956 shows that Mr. Emmerson 
was stationed in Beirut in 1955 as counselor to the United States embassy in Beirut, 
Lebanon. It also lists Mr. Stelle as having been appointed in 1952 to the departmental 
policy planning staff in Washington. The subcommittee is informed that Mr. Ludden is 
presently with the Department’s office of personnel. 

2 Mr. Judd testified on May 31, 1956. 
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goes on again and again. Leaks go out from underlings that 
this is what our policy is going to y be: We are going to recog- 
nize Communist China. It is not the President’s policy. 
It is not Mr. Dulles’ policy. It is not the policy of the Far 

“astern Division. Yet, somewhere down in the State De- 
partment or in the Pentagon, or the National Security Coun- 
_cil, or somewhere, there are people who pass this out. 

You go to the press people and they won’t reveal their 
sources. I don’t blame them. But this is handed to them 
as inside dope to pass on to their readers. This is a way 
in which they shift the thinking of the people toward fur- 
ther appeasement of the Communists. 


HOW TO MISDIRECT A DIRECTIVE 


Mr. Jupp. I have seen this happen so many times. I will 
give you one. I think I have it here. It is the one that 
General Marshall had when he went out to China. I have 
asked him several times who wrote it, because you will see 
why we lost in China when you read — directive. It was 
issued by Hs ury S. Truman on December 15, 1945. Here is 
a sentence 

“The i of autonomous armies, such as that of the 
Communist Army, is inconsistent with, and actually makes 
impossible, political unity in China. With the institution of 
a broadly representative government, autonomous armies 
should be eliminated as such, and all armed forces in China 
integrated effectively into the Chinese Nationalist Army.” 

The gene ralissimo had said, let them lay down their arms, 
and then we will take them into the government. This di- 
rective said, take them in first, and then let them lay down 
their arms. 

Now, listen here: 

“In line with its often-expressed views regarding self-de- 
termination, the United States Government considers that 
the detailed steps necessary to the achievement of political 
unity in China must be worked out by the Chinese them- 
selves, and that intervention by any foreign government in 
these matters would be inappropriate.” 

You see, there is to be no intervention. 

“The United States Government feels, however, that China 
has a clear responsibility to the other United Nations to elim- 
inate armed conflict within its territory as constituting a 
threat to world stability and peace—a responsibility which is 
shared by the National Government and all Chinese political 
and military groups.” 

Here, now, is the hooker in the last paragraph. Here is 
where we intervene to say how it must be done. 

“As China moves toward peace and unity along the lines 
described above (first, take the Communists in, then they give 
up their separate meee) the United States would be pre- 
pared to assist the National Government in every reasonable 
way to rehabilitate the country, improve the agrarian and in- 
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dustrial economy, and establish a military organization capa- 
ble of discharging China’s national and intern: ational re- 
sponsibilities for the maintenance of peace and order.” 

The reason I was immediately suspicious about that direc- 
tive was the phrase “peace and unity” as the condition of our 
assistance. Some months before, that line, the “peace and 
unity” slogan, had started out. All over our country in the. 
usual leftish circles the line had appeared, we must have 
“peace and unity” in China. Here is one from the Foreign 
Policy Bulletin of October 24, some months before this. It is 
in an article by Lawrence K. Rosinger, who, I understand, 
has taken the fifth amendment before this subcommittee. 
Henry Wallace had made 3 or 4 speeches, always demand- 
ing peace and unity in China. It suddenly became the watch- 
word—peace and unity. 

Now, it showed up in the President’s directive. 

Now, look at that a moment. How do you get unity in a 
country where there is an armed rebellion? There are only 
two ways. One isto put it down. That is what we did in the 
United States when we had an armed rebellion in 1861. 
But that was unity and war. We said to the Chinese, you 

can’t do that, you must have peace and unity. 

How do you get that? Only one way, to yield to the Reds, 
which the generalissimo wasn’t willing to do. 

The Communists knew what that meant even if we didn’t. 
Reading from the directive: 

“As China moves toward peace and unity along the lines 
described above, the United States would be prepared to assist 
the National Government in every reasonable way * * *.” 

The Communists said to themselves, if Chiang gets peace 
and unity, the United States is going to help him; he wins, 
we lose. But this condition means that if he doesn’t get peace 
and unity the United States won’t help him. He can’t make 
it without American help any more than France or England 
or many other countries could do. So all we Communists 
have to do to block American aid, destroy Chiang and take 
China over for Communism is to see that he doesn’t get peace 
and unity. 

And General Marshall wondered why he could not get 
peace and unity in China. His own directive made impossible 
the success of ‘his mission. I asked him once privately, and 
once in our Foreign Affairs Committee in the House, “Who 
drafted that last paragraph?” I would like to know, and I 
never could get an answer. 

When you observe that sort of thing, you know it can’t 
happen by accident. All of a sudden, the whole Jeftwing all 
over the United States, cries “peace and unity.” Then this 
directive tells the Communists that all they have to do to 
capture China is to make sure there is no peace and unity. 

Mr. Morrts. Did you read the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions and report, which indicated that was largely written 
by John Carter Vincent ? 
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Mr. Jupp. Yes; I read that report. But I don’t know. I 
wouldn’t be surprised if that were the case, but I have never 
gotten a firm—what seemed to be a firm confirmation that 
that directive was all written by him. Well, that is the kind 
of thing that happened. They write a strong directive say- 
ing we are going to help China, and so on. But in it there is 
a specific condition that makes the he lp impossible. 


UNDERMINING BY DELAY 


The next thing that the Communists pull, of course, is delay 
in carrying out policies and instructions that they do not like. 
For example, after Dunkirk, Mr. Roosevelt ordered a sur- 
vey to be taken of the surplus rifles and ammunition we had 
in the United States, to replace what the British had lost at 
Dunkirk. In 8 days they were being loaded into boats at 
Perth Amboy to go to England. 

In contrast, the C ongress, in 1948, passed a law which the 
President : signed on April 3, authorizing economic and mili- 
tary aid to the Republic of China. It was hard pressed. But 
it was 8 months before a rifle moved. You see, when they 
want it they can get quick results. When they don’t want it, 
things don’t happen. 

“PAY DIRT” 


As this report goes to press, the subcommittee takes “judicial notice” 
of newspaper stories fr om the Far East regarding the situation in and 
around Red China. Farmers have revolted against their tyrannical 
rulers in Communist Vietnain. There appears to be a developing 
public opinion in India, which at last understands the true character of 
the Communist movement. Red China’s Premier, Chou En-lai, made 
what seems to be a fence-mending tour of seven Asiatic nations. The 
Associated Press reported, on December 9, 1956, that he “told a crowd 
of several hundred thousand Indians in Calcutta that Red China is 
eager to improve relations with the United States.” 

“Whenever they are in trouble,” said Mr. Judd, “they talk peace 
until they can build up their strength.” 

The subcommittee calls attention to the obvious importance of this 
observation in the present posture of world affairs. 

“T am just an ordinary workingman Congressman,” Mr. Judd told 
the subcommittee. “I could find out what the Communists were up 
to. I can’t understand how the great experts can be so misguided and 
misled. I cannot believe it is wholly ignorance * * *,” 


Mr. Morris. Do you think then that a committee such as the 
Internal Security Subcommittee should look into who has 
been writing for years the directives that make the policies? 

Mr. Jupp. I think that is where pay dirt is to be found, 
sir. 

THE SUPPRESSION OF ADMIRAL COOKE 


There are few if any men who have had as panoramic a view of the 
China story as has Admiral Charles Maynard Cooke. He has 
watched it unfold on the conference table at Y alta, Washington, and 
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Taipei, Formosa. He has seen it from the bridge of his own flagship. 

Admiral Cooke was wartime chief of staff and chief strategic ad- 
viser to Adm. Ernest King, commander in chief of the United States 
Fleet. In this capacity, Admiral Cooke “attended all the international 
conferences held by the heads of the leading governments, beginnin 
with Casablanca and ending with Potsdam.” ‘After the ws ar, Admira 
Cooke was commander of the United States 7th Fleet, “which came to 
include all of the United States combat forces in China during the 
period of 1946, on to the fall of China to the Communists.” There- 
after, as will be shown, he had ample opportunity to observe the con- 
duct of a group of American diplomats and attachés, who acted in 
concert against the very Chinese Nationalist Government they were 
supposed to assist. 

fere is his summary of “the forces that * * * contributed to the 

Soviet conquest of China.” 


1. The buildup of Russian Communist power in Manchuria 
and North Korea, as a result of the Yalta Agreements and of 
the entry of Russia into the war against Japan about 1 week 
before Japan’s surrender. 

2. The failure of the Russians to carry out the treaty agree- 
ments made by Communist Russia and Nationalist China 
about the 6th of August 1945, which was in consummation of 
the agreement of the United States Government to undertake 
to cause the Chinese Nationalist Government to comply with 
the agreements made at Yalta. In these agreements of the 
treaty, the Russian Communists agreed to give all of their 
support to the Nationalist government of C hina. But when 
the war was over, on August 14, and later, the Russians re- 
fused to permit the Chinese Nationalist forces to enter Man- 
churia through Manchurian ports to recover their sovereign 
territory. 

This action provided a great help to the success of the Com- 
munist armies who were coming into Manchuria to be armed 
with Japanese and Russian equipment. 

3. Even with this Russian Communist help, on 2 or 3 oc- 
casions the Chinese Communist movement was thwarted by 
the Nationalists, upon which occasions our representatives 
in China forced the Nationalists to agree to a truce. 

4. In August of 1946, because the Nationalists had not com- 
plied with all of the demands of the United States representa- 
tives in China who sought agreement between the Nationalist 
government and the Chinese Communist armies in rebellion 
against the Chinese Government, the United States imposed a 
complete embargo against supplying ammunition and armed 
equipment to the Nationalist army, even denying ammunition 
for the American guns that certain Chinese divisions had been 
equipped with to fight the Japanese. Technically the em- 
bargo lasted for about 10 months. 

Factually it lasted much longer, because of the great delays 
that took place after the technical termination of the em- 
bargo. Theeffect of thisembargo was set forth in an observa- 
tion personally made to me by General Marshall in August or 
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September of 1946: “that with the embargo we had in effect 
first armed the Chinese Nationalists and then disarmed 
them.” 

5. The Russian Communists provided the Chinese Com- 
munists with operational advisers, organizers, thereby im- 
proving their fighting efficiency at the same time that the Na- 
tionalists were not receiving any such operational advisory as- 
sistance from the United States. 

6. Nationalist armies had been fighting against Japan for 
8 years and had suffered heavy casualties during the period 
that the Communist armies had not been engaged. 

7. I should add that due to the lack of operational advice, 
badly needed by all Chinese armies, there was inept leader- 
ship on the part of the Nationalist commands. 


HE HAS NEVER GIVEN UP 


Admiral Cooke has never given up his fight to save the world from 
the conquest of Asia by Communism. After the Communists seized 
power in Peiping on October 1, 1949, Admiral Cooke foresaw very 
serious consequences to the United States. He tried to do something 
about it. 


Admiral Cooks. When the Communist government was set 
up in Peiping, I knew that it was being done largely by the 
Soviet Communists. This was confirmed by the recognition 
of the Chinese Communist government by the U. S. 8S. R. 2 
days later, on October 3, 1949. 

I felt that this might likely lead to the recognition of Com- 
munist China by the United States Government, which in turn 
would lead to the loss of Formosa to the Communists. I con- 
sidered that if we recognied Red China we would soon lose 
Formosa, and if we lost Formosa we would certainly recog- 
nize Red China, and that both or either were very serious 
disasters to United States security and world freedom. 

I therefore went to Washington and spent about 2 months 
in the Washington area, working in large degree with Mr. 
William Pawley, ex-Ambassador to Brazil, in an effort to set 
up a group of ex-United States naval and military officers and 
retired edicers to go to Formosa to assist the Nationalist 
government in preventing the fall of Formosa to Com- 
munism. 

I made formal recommendations to the State Department 
and informal recommendations to the President himself, 
through his aide, that this be carried out, but I never received 
any action one way or the other on these recommendations; no 
red light, no green light. 

Finally, about the lst of December of 1949, I discontinued 
my efforts and returned to Sonoma, Calif. 


WHEN WE “LET KOREA FALL” 


He did not remain at home for long. 


Admiral Cooke. On the 5th of January of 1950, when the 
President of the United States and the Secretary of State 
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issued statements that the United States was not concerned 
with the fate of Formosa and that South Korea was also 
beyond the perimeter of United States strategic concern, I 
called up Mr. Pawley in Washington from C alifornia to ex- 
ress my view that this could be very disastrous to the United 
tates, and every effort should be made to modify the Gov- 
ernment’s decision, and I proceeded that night to Washington 
and talked with a number of Senators, all of whom agreed; 
but none of them could do anything about it. 
So I returned to my home in Sonoma, Calif. 





throw strong illumination on the declarations of Representative Judd, 


Admiral Cooxr. While I was in Washington, during the 
period of October and November of 1949, I saw reports, or 
copies of reports, which had been sent by the United States 
consul general in Taipei, Formosa, stating in effect that For- 
mosa would fall to the Communists within a period of 1 or 2 
weeks from the date of the dispatch report. I knew that we 
did not at that time have any naval intelligence representa- 
tives in Formosa, and I felt that these reports were not well 
founded. In fact, I was sure that they were not correct. 

I did not at that time take any action to inquire into the 
reports, as I felt that they were probably of a confidential 
nature. But I felt the urge myself to get to Formosa some- 
how or another, in order to find out how correct or incorrect 
they really were. 


FALSE INTELLIGENCE TO HELP THE REDS 


Mr. Morris. Well, Admiral, were these reports, in your 
opinion, causing damage ? 

Admiral Cooke. Yes. I considered that they were causing 
a very serious adverse effect on the United States policy and 
action. I found that many of the people in the Government 
to whom I presented the idea that we should help the For- 
mosa Nationalist Government hold on to Formosa against 
Communist attack were undoubtedly influenced by these re- 
ports of a debacle in Formosa that would be forthcoming in 
the very early future. 

I did not immediately, at that time, know that our State 
Department was getting ready to warn all diplomatic per- 
sonnel throughout the world to be ready to explain the fall 
of Formosa; a warning that was actually issued, as I remem- 
ber it, just about the time of my departure from Washington 
on the 3d of December of 1949. 

Mr. Morris. Did the warning itself have an adverse effect ? 

Admiral Cooxr. Yes. I considered that it did in a very 
high degree, because the Nationalist Government, just hav- 
ing been driven off the mainland, was in somewhat of a pre- 
carious position in Formosa, with particular regard to its 
relationship with all the countries in the world, some of which 
would be ready to recognize Communist C hina without delay 
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In other words, if this warning of the State Department 
was supported by certain things going badly in Formosa, 
there was a great chance that the recognition of Red China 
at this time might become fairly worldwide. 

Mr. Morris. Did you go to Formosa and, if so, in what 
capacity ? 

Admiral Cooxr. After going to Washington the 6th of 
January 1950, and not accomplishing very much to save the 
situation as I thought it needed to be saved, I felt the need to 
go to Formosa to see for myself the actual situation and, fur- 
ther, to see what I, at least, could do about helping hold this 
island. 

I therefore arranged with the International News Service 
for an accreditation representing them in Formosa and ob- 
tained a passport for that purpose and proc eeded to Formosa, 
leaving the United States on the 1st of February 1950, pass- 
ing through Tokyo and Hong Kong and arriving in Formosa 
on the 11th of F ‘ebruary 1950. 


TRUE INTELLIGENCE LOCKED OUT 


Mr. Morris. When you arrived in Formosa, Admiral, did 
you find that we had adequate intelligence representation on 
the island? 

Admiral Cooxe. No; I did not. When I was passing 
through Tokyo, I talked to the commander of our 7th Fleet, 
then in Yokosuka, who had the same intelligence about the 
situation in Formosa as I had seen in Washington, and from 
whom I learned that no naval intelligence representatives 
were in Formosa. 

When I arrived in Formosa, I found that there were no 
intelligence representatives from MacArthur’s staff, from 
the War Department, from the Navy Department, or from the 
Central Intelligence Agency, then in Formosa. The only 
official intelligence representatives were the attachés, Army, 
Navy, Air Force, all of them, of course, under the State De- 
partment representative, Mr. Robert Strong, Consul-General, 
with the position of Chargé d’affaires. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral, if Navy Intelligence or General 
MacArthur’s Headquarters had wanted to send intelligence 
personnel to Formosa, could they have done so? 

Admiral Cooker. So far as I know, they could not. About 
March of 1950, possibly in April, General Fortier, who was 
No. 2 in the G-2 organization of General MacArthur, desired 
to come to Formosa to learn at firsthand what the real situa- 
tion was. His request was turned down and later he made a 
trip to Southeast Asia, and in particular to Indochina, and 
returned, taking passage on a plane that stopped at Taipei, 
Formosa, and he stopped over for a few days. 

This action on his part was objected to, I was informed, 
by the United States consul general, Mr. Strong. I do not 
know, of course, all the details of what transpired between 
General Fortier and Mr. Strong, but I believe that General 
Fortier has appeared before your committee. 
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Brig. Gen. L. Joseph Fortier, who was Director of the Theater In- 


I had heard certain reports about the defense capabilities 

of Formosa that bothered me. I wanted to get over there and 

get there in a hurry, because it was a time when actually it 
yas a critical period. It was late May, early June of 1950. 

* * * So, in order to get there and get there in a hurry, 
an arrangement was made whereby I was invited as a guest 
of a very high-ranking official in Formosa. 

Senator EastnAnp. Who was that official ? 

General Fortier. Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

Senator East.anp. Is it true that vou sent word you were 
coming to the State Department representative and got in a 
plane and left before he had time to answer / 

General Fortier. That is correct, sir. 

Senator EastLanp. Was it not general knowledge that the 
Far East Command was not welcomed down at Formosa by 
the American State Department ? 

General Fortier. Well, it was my impression that we were 
none too welcome, at least those of us in the intelligence field. 


ADMIRAL COOKE DISCOVERS FALSE INTELLIGENCE 


Here is what Admiral Cooke found: 

Mr. Morris. Admiral, after you arrived on Formosa, did 
you, in fact, find the situation to coincide with the situation 
reported by the consul general, the reports you had read in 
Washington and in Tokyo? 

Admiral Cooke. No; they did not. Also I found in For- 
mosa that a number of people were familiar with the reports 
that had been made. This put me in a position to refer to 
them because I found that they were no longer confidential. 
I did not find anything in Formosa which supported the 
reports made in Oc ‘tober ‘and November of 1949, setting forth, 
as they did, the imminence of the fall of Formosa to Com- 
munism with a period of 2 or 3 weeks. 

I also learned that, in December of 1949, the State Depart- 
ment representation in Formosa had warned all Americans 
to leave Formosa because of this imminent fall; that some 
had done so, but others had stayed on. 

I also was informed that one of the assistant military 
attachés, Capt. J. R. Manning, had wished to report facts 
which did not fit in with the character of reports apparently 
desired by the State Department representation, and who 
therefore made a direct report 7 the War Department. 

Further, I was informed that Captain Manning had been 
summarily detached from his duty as assistant military 
attaché and sent to the U or States Command in Tokyo. 

Some weeks later, while in Tokyo, I looked up Captain 
Manning, and he confirmed the report about this incident 
that I had received while in Formosa. 

Mr. Morris. That would appear, would it not, Admiral, 
to be an example of policy shaping intelligence reports, 
rather than policy following facts revealed by Intelligence ? 
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MAKING “FACTS” TO FIT PRO-REDS’ POLICY 


Admiral Cooke. I would rather put it this way: As it 
appeared to me, there was a policy that had been set up in 
- Washington by the United States Government and which was 
being followed by the State Department representatives in 
Formosa, which required that Intelligence facts should con- 
form to the policy rather than have a change of policy that 
would be guided i the facts. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral, were there more episodes and in- 
stances of which you learned while you were on Formosa 
that were being inadequately reported through our repre- 
sentatives there ? 

Admiral Cooke. Yes; there were. But, in order to give 
an adequate answer to your question, it is necessary that I 
relate what happened, first, with regard to the fall of Hainan 
to the Communists in April of 1950, and, second, of the 
Nationalist evacuation of the Chusan Archipelago in May 
of 1950. 

When I returned from Tokyo in the middle of April 1950, 
I found that the Communists had landed in strength in 
Hainan. This landing in strength followed a number of 
guerrilla landings from the mainland on Hainan during the 
months of February and March. I was informed by Presi- 
dent Chiang Kai-shek that it had been intended to evacuate 
Hainan in February, because it was 700 miles from Formosa, 
because the troops there were not too well trained and 
equipped and because no more troops, naval ships, and air- 
craft could be spared to Hainan from the defense of the 
Chusan Archipelago and Formosa itself. 

However, he went on to add that this evacuation had been 
delayed because the Nationalist forces were still fighting 
Communists in Sikang, a province to the west of Yunan, and 
the communications by air between Sikang and Formosa 
had to be routed through Hainan. I suggested to the Presi- 
dent that it would be desirable to repel this Communist 
invasion if possible and afterward to evacuate it while not 
under pressure. 

With this view, he agreed. I volunteered to go down to 
Hainan with his chiefs of staff and give them any advice that 
I could, and I did go down, accompanied by the commander 
in chief of the Navy. 

A few days after my arrival in Hainan, the Communist 
armies overthrew the Nationalist armies, and I flew back to 
Formosa. Admiral Kwei, commander in chief of the Chinese 
Navy, stayed in the Hainan area and succeeded in removing 
practically all of the Nationalist troops, preventing their 
capture by the Communists. 

The representative of the Associated Press, also in Hainan 
at the time of its fall, and probably misled by certain of the 
generals who had failed in Hainan, reported in an AP re- 
lease that President Chiang Kai-shek had himself engineered 
the debacle. This press release was of a character that would 
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cause serious damage to the cause of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment and was, as I knew, completely unfounded. 


FACTS THAT HELP REDS ARE ACCEPTED 


When I returned to Taipei, I asked all of the naval and 
military attachés to come to my place, in order that I could 
relate to them what had happened. I told them that whereas 
the performance of the Nationalist forces in Hainan was not 
creditable, it did not carry with it the venal aspects reported 
in the AP dispatch. The attachés accepted this report. 

The information of the rather discreditable performance 
of the Nationalist forces in Hainan seemed to be received by 
the attachés with an acquiescing reception. However, a dif- 
ferent reception was accorded to the reports that I furnished 
them after the evacuation of the Chusan Archipelago, which 
is about 350 miles north of Formosa, just off the Chinese coast 
and near the port of Hangchow. The Nationalist Govern- 
ment regarded, properly in my opinion, the holding of Chu- 
san as very important to their strategical security, because 
Chusan would flank any amphibious movement in strength 
mounted in the Yangtze River. 

Therefore, they had a strong defensive force stationed 
in Chusan, of about 125,000 men. They had had an important 
battle in October of 1949, in which they had repelled further 
advance at that time of the Communist armies against the 
rest of the archipelago. 

But in April of 1950, photographs taken by Chinese Na- 
tionalist planes established the fact that Russian jet planes 
were flying from airfields around Shanghai. By this time the 
Communists had established 14 airfields in the Shanghai- 
Hangchow area, from which air strikes could be delivered 
against Nationalist forces in the Chusan area. The Na- 
tionalists had only one airfield in Chusan. 

Further, the Communists had between two and four hun- 
dred thousand troops in the same area, available for attack 
against Chusan. It was evident to me that, if the Chinese 
Communists and their Russian components decided to attack 
Chusan, they should be able to take it within a few days. 
Some of the Communist positions were only 2 miles away 
from the Nationalist positions. I felt that a strong possibility 
existed of such an attack taking place during the summer, 
June, July, or August. I felt that if such an attack took 
place, not only would Chusan be lost, but the Nationalist 
strength would be so depleted that Formosa itself probably 
could not be held. Remember that at this time, early May 
1950, the United States Government disclaimed any interest 
in the fate of Formosa 

I therefore recommended that Chusan be evacuated before 
such an attack. The decision was made by President Chiang 
Kai-shek and his advisers on the 9th of May, to evacuate, and 
the evacuation was completed by the 16th of May. All the 
forces and equipment on Chusan were successfully removed 
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and returned to Formosa without any casualties and without 
any Communist interference by air or otherwise. The evacu- 
ating forces had difficulties because of swift currents amongst 
the C Yhusan islands, and fog. 

I therefore flew up to give assistance during the last 2 days, 
accompanying the C hinese naval commander, Admiral Kwei. 
I therefore was fully informed as to the plans of the operation 
and of the final steps in the completion of the evacuation. The 
secret of this move was so well kept that it did not become 
known to the Communists, nor to those in Formosa not con- 
cerned with carrying it out. It was therefore very much to 
my surprise when, about the 17th of May, I was informed that 
our attachés had the information that many Nationalist 
troops had been killed by Communist gunfire, many troops 
had been left behind, much equipment had been lost and that 
a serious debacle had taken place. 

t was also stated that the island of Quemoy, or Kinmen as 
called by the Chinese, had been evacuated and that the Pesca- 
dores had been ordered evacuated. The garrison of Kinmen 
Island at that time was from sixty to seventy thousand men. 


FACTS THAT HURT REDS ARE DENIED 


The attachés and others associated with them in United 
States Government circles had also stated that Formosa 
would fall in June and not later than July, that is, within less 
than 2 months. These assertions of facts and of views first 
transpired in a secret meeting and were transmitted to me by 
someone who had learned of them. I immediately asked the 
attachés to join me at my headquarters. I informed them 
that I had been in the Chusan area on the last 2 days of the 
evacuation; that no debacle had taken place; that the Com- 
munists were not aware that the evacuation was taking place; 
that no troops and no equipment had been left behind and 
that all troops were being returned to Formosa. 

I further informed them that Kinmen had not been evacu- 
ated, and, further, that there was no intention to evacuate 
the Pescadores. To this the attachés replied that their infor- 
mation and their informants were of a character that they 
were sure that they were right and that I was wrong. 

In spite of all of my assurances that I had personally wit- 
nessed what had taken place in Chusan and that they would 
find that Kinmen had not been evacuated, they insisted on 
retaining their own view and so reported, I gather, to 
Washington. 


WHERE THE RESPONSIBILITY RESTS 


Mr. Morris. Admiral, were all of these attachés under the 
direction of Mr. Robert Strong? 

Admiral Cooxr. Yes. 

Mr. Morris. Is he still in the State Department? 

Admiral Cooxr. After his being relieved in August of 1950 
he proceeded to the State Department and I heard that he 
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was in the State Department in 1952. Since then I do not 
know. 

(The Department of State Biographic Register for 1956 shows that 
Mr. Strong returned from Taipei to W ashington. On March 13, 
1951, he was made special assistant to the Director, Office of Chinese 
Affairs. On January 4, 1953, he became a member of the State De- 
partment’s policy planning staff. In 1954 he was appointed counselor 
of the embassy in Damascus, Syria, where he is now serving. As Mr. 
Judd made fully clear, in his testimony before the subcommittee on 
May 31, 1956, the members of the policy planning staff, most of them 
unknown to the general public, are the persons who are in a position 
to influence American foreign policy. ) 


MORE AND MORE AND MORE 


Mr. Morris. Admiral, had you finished that last episode 
when I interrupted ? 

Admiral Cooxe. No; I had not finished. 

To go on with the report to Washington of what had taken 
place in the middle of May in Chusan and Kinmen and the 
Pescadores, I wrote a letter to the Chief of Naval Operations, 
relating in detail what had happened, stating that I con- 
sidered the whole Chusan operation to be very creditable to 
the Nationalist government, but that the attachés had not 
accepted my nenerts and I was therefore sending them direct 
to the Chief of Naval Operations. 

However, I “wae that my report, being made by myself, 
who was in an unofficial status, would not be accepted in the 
face of the strong official report coming in from the attachés 
and the consul-general. I therefore wrote separate letters 
to Senator Knowland and Congressman Walter Judd, re- 
lating what had taken place. In my view it was necessary 
to counteract the very serious deterioration in the position 
of the Nationalist government caused by the spreading of 
such false reports. 

I was convinced then, as the United States Government 
has since become convinced, that the security of Formosa to 
the free world was of vital importance to the United States. 

. It is to be borne in mind that the Communist attack on South 
Korea had not yet taken place. 

Mr. Morris. Admiral, were there any other episodes ? 

Admiral Cooxr. Yes. A day or two after my conference, 
let me say abortive conference, with the attachés, all Ameri- 
cans were warned to leave Formosa, and all the women in 
United States Government employ in Formosa were ordered 
to leave, and were given the choice of going either to Seoul 
in Korea or to Saigon in Indochina. Seoul was to be attacked 
and taken by the North Korean Communists about 1 month 
later, and Saigon was the scene of frequent bombings by 
Communist underground elements in that city. I had hoped 
to forestall this blow to the Nationalist government of order- 
ing Americans to leave, or warning them to leave for the 
second time in 5 months. 
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The facts as related by me to attachés and to the United 
States Navy Department were, of course, all borne out. The 
troops and equipment from Chusan did arrive. Kimmen or 
Quemoy is still occupied by Nationalist troops. 

Now it seemed evident to me after these two incidents, that 
of Hainan and that of Chusan, had taken place and the facts 
had been related by me, an admiral of the United States Navy, 
retired, in detail as of one who was present in each case, that 
the attachés accepted the report on Hainan which reflected 
discredit on the Nationalist government and rejected com- 
pletely the report on Chusan which reflected great credit on 
the Nationalist government. There seemed to be a confused 
distortion and appraisal of certain strategic aspects of the 
general situation. 

For instance, the naval attaché attached to Consul-General 
Strong’s staff, informed me that Chusan should not have been 
evacuated ; that it should have been held by the Nationalists. 
He had further stated that Chusan did not have more than 
60,000 troops in that area, but he strongly asserted his view 
that the Communists, with many squadrons including jet 
aircraft, and with several hundred thousand troops, could not 
take Chusan, some places only 2 miles distant from Commu- 
nist-held adjacent islands. 

At the same time, in defense of the order for Amerftans to 
leave Formosa, he stated that the Communists crossing a 100- 
mile strait could take Formosa with 1 LST. 


WAS THE PROXIMITY FUSE STOLEN 
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Admiral Cooke added an anecdote, to indicate that the proximity 


Admiral Cooxe. In addition to the above, I reported that 
I had questioned the Chinese, both on the ships and on the 
planes, about the ammunition that had been directed toward 
the ships and Nationalist aircraft from the mainland across 
the Ten-Mile Strait from Hainan and had reached the convic- 
tion that the Communists, probably including Russians as 
well as Chinese, were using proximity fuses in their ammuni- 
tion. 

Mr. Morris. What were proximity fuses, Admiral? 

Admiral Cooxr. A proximity fuse was developed very 
secretly by the United States in World War II and is some- 
times called an “influence fuse,” which causes the ammunition 
to be detonated without striking a material object, but merely 
passing near to it, 

Mr. Morris. Of what significance was it to you, Admiral, 
that the Communists were using proximity fuses ? 

Admiral Cooker. This fuse, developed by the United States 
Navy in World War II, was at that time of such a secret 
character that our forces on land did not use it against the 
Germans because it was feared that the secret might be 
discovered by the recovery of unexploded ammunition. 


fuse is one more American “secret” weapon, which has long since been 
the property of our Communist enemy. 
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Therefore, I reached the conviction that this was no longer 
a secret; that the Russians had probably had it for some 
time; that the Russians were supplying it to the Chinese 
Communists armies and that probably Russian persennel 
themselves were participating in the Liuchow Peninsula, 
just across the strait from Hainan, against the Nationalist 
ships and planes.* 


Is IT STILL GOING ON? 


It will be recalled that Representative Judd expressed the firm 
opinion that pro-Communist maneuvering is still being practiced by 
seemingly obscure bureaucrats at remote State Department desks. 
Admiral Cooke left little doubt about his opinion that false, if not 
fraudulent, intelligence is still being circulated. 


Mr. Morris. Admiral Cooke, to your knowledge has any- 
thing been done to correct the defective intelligence situation 
which you have described here today ? 

Admiral Cooxer. I have read about the task force formed 
under the Hoover Commission, the task force headed by Gen- 

eral Clark, which I believe went into the intelligence situa- 
fom exhaustively, but I believe that very little, if any, of the 
report was ever published. I myself, in October of 1951, was 
asked talk to the heads of the Central Intelligence Agency 
by Gen. Bedell Smith, who was then head, to convey to him 
the Formosan situation, while I was in Washington after 
testifying before your committee and before my return to 
Formosa. I gave General Smith and his assistants most of 
the facts that I have related to you herein. 

More recently, about last January, I learned that the Pres- 
ident had appointed a permanent or continuing commission 
to watch over the intelligence activities, consisting or 6 or 8 
people, and headed by the president of the Massac ‘husetts 
Institute of Technology. Mr. Killian. I wrote to the Navy 
member of this commission immediately, to tell him that I 
could bear witness to some very serious failures in intelli- 
gence that had caused great harm to the United States, and 
would like to appear before this commitee. When this of- 
fer, originally made in January, was not accepted, I repeated 
it several months later, but I have now come to the conclusion 
that the Commission is not interested in hearing what I have 
to say. 


In the 6 years of its existence, the subcommittee has heard from 
its witnesses many accounts of outrageous actions by persons in official 
positions. It seems unlikely that any individual witness has had so 
many outrages to report from his own experience. Here is a man 
who served at the very top of America’s naval forces in World War 
II, when those forces were accomplishing deeds that have never been 
rivaled in the whole history of the sea. He was rewarded for this 
service by being suppressed, shunted about, and ignored by men of 
no reputation, who were joined in an all-embracing effort that resulted 


8 See the testimony of David Greenglass, pt. 21, pp. 1105-1106. 
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in bringing Communists to power in China. As Representative Judd 
has emphasized, it makes not the slightest difference whether such 
men are members of the Communist Party. What does matter is the 
things they have already done and may still do to soil American 
honor and mortally threaten her safety. 

It is obviously the subcommittee’s duty to help bring men like these 
into the light of day. As Representative Judd pointed out, that is 
where the danger to internal security lies. 

This aspect of our inquiry is continuing and the subcommittee heard 
about a half dozen Government employees but only in executive session 
by way of pursuing these developments. Because of this, there are no 
conclusions and recommendations at this time. 
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Section XIT 


ADMINISTRATION OF INTERNAL SECURITY LAWS AND 
LOYALTY-SECURITY PROGRAMS OF THE UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL ACT 


In 1950, legislation entitled ““The Subversive Activities Control 
Act,” was enacted. It provided that any organization, which was 
determined by the Subversive Activities Control Board, upon presenta- 
tion of petition and facts by the Attorney General, to fall into 
the category of either a Communist-action or a Communist-front 
organization, would be compelled to register with the Attorney 
General. 

Since the enactment of this law, the Department of Justice has 
presented to the Subversive Activities Control Board the case of the 
Communist Party, USA, for the determination by the Board as to 
whether this organization was in fact a Communist-action organ- 
ization. After lengthy hearings, the Board did find that the Com- 
munist Party, USA, was in fact a Communist-action organization. 
After the Matusow recantation, the Supreme Court sent the CP-USA 
case back to the Board which, after striking all challenged testimony, 
reaffirmed its original finding. 

Final Supreme Court action is awaited with considerable inter- 
est, since this case represents the key to the presentation of future 
cases seeking to label subversive groups and organizations as Com- 
munist- action or ganizations. 

During the course of the past few years, some 21 petitions have 
been filed before the Subversive Activities Control Board to require 
the registration of various groups as Communist-front organiza- 
tions. In most of these cases, either an order was returned requir- 
ing registration as a Communist-front organization, or the cases are 
still in the process of hearing before the Board, if not on the dockets 
of the appellate courts on motions for review. In some instances, 
the prosecution of these cases was dismissed by the Board on the 
petition of the Attorney General due to the determination that the 
organization proceeded against had been dissolved voluntarily. The 
Board also has been asked to determine whether two labor organiza- 
tions are Communist infiltrated. 

Detailed analysis of the cases referred to above is contained in 
the reports of the Attorney General to the President and to the Con- 
gress with respect to the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950, 
as amended. ‘The prosecution of cases before the Subversive Activi- 
ties Control Board has been, and continues to be, a powerful force 
against the Communist conspiracy in the United States, and orders of 
the Board requiring the registration of the organizations and/or 
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members thereof should inevitably result in a progressive weakening 
of the Communist movement. 

During the first session of the 84th Congress, in June of 1955, a bill 
was introduced by the chairman of the Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee to amend the Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 to pro- 
vide for the preliminary evaluation of derogatory information con- 
cerning individuals seeking Government employment... This measure 
would provide a means by which an applicant for Government 
employment, who believes that he is barred by derogatory reports 
against him, could have these reports evaluated. Under this bill, 
the evaluation would be undertaken by the Subversive Activities 
Control Board, and the process could be used by an applicant either 
for a Government job or for work with a Government contractor, 
or for active military service. At present, contractors in Govern- 
ment work will not employ persons on a job where security clear- 
ance is required, if anything of a derogatory character appears on 
the application for employment. Security clearance may be obtained 
now only if a person is employed. Thus, an employer, if he desires 
to use the individual’s services, must keep him on an unclassified job 
until his security status can be established. The proposed new pro- 
cedure would entitle an applicant, if his record is satisfactorily ex- 
plained, to a certificate of clearance. 

Although the provisions of this legislation would not exempt an 
applicant for Government employment from the customary agency 
loyalty procedures, it would afford an applicant an opportunity to 
clear his record, if he considers that he has been denied employment 
by any Government agency because of derogatory information. 

This legislation was still pending at the adjournment of the 84th 
Congress, and should receive continuing study pointed toward a favor- 
able conclusion. 


THE IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Since the enactment of the Immigration and Nationality Act,? an 
important segment of the number of de ‘portation cases prosecuted by 
the Department of Justice have involved subversive individuals. 
This does not mitigate the slowness of the Department in pressing 
deportation proc eedings where warranted, but is cited as indication of 
the way in which the law protects and can be used further to protect 
the internal security of the Nation against subversive aliens. Al|- 
though current statistics through fiscal 1956 have not at the moment 
been complet ted, prior records indicate that about 30 aliens were 
deported for subversive activity under the provisions of section 241 
(a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. While this number 
should have been far greater, it is of interest to note that all of these 
sases involved persons who ranked high within the Communist organ- 
ization as articulate and active propagandists, agitators, and with 
dangerous potential in sabotage and espionage. Some deportations 
involving subversion were executed on the basis of criminal grounds, 
where such prosecutions could be handled more expeditiously, even 
though combined grounds of subversive activity also would have 
provided sufficient basis for the action. 





1 §. 2376, 84th Cong., 1st sess. 
2 Public Law 414, 82d Cong. ; 66 Stat. 163 seq. 
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The main single basis for litigation under the immigration law con- 
tinues to be the persistent efforts of illegal resident aliens to defeat or 
delay their deportations. The number of cases adjudicated based 
upon subversive grounds does not truly reflect the vigorous efforts of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service in their continuing 
»reparation of these cases for prosecutive action. Cognizance should 
be given to present inherent difBoulties confronted by the Immigration 
Service in producing for direct testimony witnesses who are acting in 
the capacity of confidential informants and undercover agents of the 
Government and whose calling would be inimical to the best interest of 
the Government in the acquisition of evidence for more important 
prosecutions in the future. 

Another difficulty confronting the Immigration Service is that 
of securing travel documents for aliens deportable to the Soviet Union 
or to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Albania, Rumania, and the 
Chinese mainland. Several hundred cases involving orders of de- 
portation because of subversive grounds and activity are currently un- 
executed due to failure to secure travel documents necessary to insure 
that nations within the Soviet orbit would receive the aliens. 


GOVERNMENT SECURITY PROGRAM 


The Federal Government Security program is logically divided 
into two areas: 
(a) Government employees. 
(6) Employees of defense contractors. 


(a) The Federal employees security program, over a period of 
many years, has undergone several changes in the matter of what 
would constitute a basis for suspension on the grounds of unsuitability 
or disloyalty, and the criteria which should be set for a proper evalua- 
tion of each particular case. 

Under the act of 1883, and implemented by its own regulations, the 
Civil Service Commission has the jurisdiction to discharge Govern- 
ment employees during the first 18 months of their service on the 
ground of “unsuitability.” This ground includes the existence of a 
reasonable doubt as to the loyalty of an employee, and the criterion 
has been upheld by the courts where a discharged employee was 
granted the rights of notice, hearing, and review. 

Under the Lloyd-LaFollette Act, as amended,’ a department or 
agency of the Government has the right to discharge an employee 
at any time, if it finds that his retention would not be in the best 
interest of the Government. In 1950, under provisions of the Sum- 
mary Suspension Act, the heads of certain specified departments 
and agencies were given the power of summary suspension and, after 
satisfying certain procedural requirements, to discharge an employee 
whose retention was deemed not to be in the best interest of the 
national security. By Executive Order 10450, the President extended 
this power of suspension, after compliance with certain administra- 
tive procedures, to all agency heads in the executive branch of the 
Government. This procedure, in effect, superseded the discharge pow- 
ers of the Civil Service Commission and of the department and agency 
heads under the Lloyd-LaFollette Act. 


$37 Stat. 555, 1912. 
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In June of 1956 the Supreme Court in the case of Cole v. Young 
(351 U.S. 536) in effect invalidated Executive Order 10450 by holding 
that it is aati able only to departments and agencies expressly named 
in the Summary Suspension Act and to employees i in other agencies 
whose particular positions have been determined to be “sensitive.” 

The Attorney General is reported to be in the process of deciding 
the form of a security program which should be now implemented in 
the light of the decision in the Cole case. It seems proper that issuance 
of any new regulations in this field should be deferred pending the 
receipt of recommendations from the Commission on Government 
Security, which Congress created to study the problem. 

Consideration could well be given to a program which would grant 
to the Civil Service Commission exclusive jurisdiction during the first 
year and a half of an employee’s tenure. This is desirable because 
leaving the matter to each individual agency under the Lloyd-LaFol- 
lette Act tends to make uniform stand: ards difficult, if not impossible, 
and because under civil service regulations definite administrative 
procedures are spelled out to comply with the constitutional require- 
ments of “due process.” 

Thought might well be given also to an expansion of the definition 
of “sensitive” positions in any amended version of Executive Order 
10450, due to the degree of magic that has apparently been found in 
this word by the courts. 

Further, a practical judgment might well justify the conclusion that 
a complete background investigation of all Government employees 
could eliminate from this entire area the current bewildering 
confusion. 

(6) In the field involving the employees of private defense con- 
tractors, there presently seem to be no adequate safeguards for the Gov- 
ernment to insure itself against the possibilities of sabotage except in 
certain specified programs, such as that of the Atomic Energy ‘hon 
mission. In an attempt to provide some measure of protection to the 
Federal Government in guarding strategic defense facilities, legisla- 
tion was introduced in the 84th C ongress, Ist session, and cited as the 
“Defense Facilities Protection Act.” This bill would have authorized 
the President, whenever he finds and proclaims that the security of the 
Nation is threatened, to prescribe certain rules and regulations in order 
to prevent access to defense facilities by those likely to commit sabo- 
tage, espionage, or other acts of subversion. Hearings were held on 
this bill at which extensive testimony was given by appropriate officials 
of the Department of Defense and ‘the Department of Justice, all of 
whom spoke in strong support of the provisions of the bill as being 
equitable and necessary. 

At such time as the Secretary of Defense prepares and publishes a 
list of defense facilities as set forth under section V of the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, a reexamination of the provisions of this bill 
and a continuation of the study thereon would be in order. 


ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CITIZENS EMPLOYED BY INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


In 1952 the subcommittee exposed the subversive activities of a 
number of Americans employed by the United Nations. Since then 





* Activities of United States Citizens Employed by the United Nations, pts. 1-6. 
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the subcommittee has maintained an active interest in this problem. 
Legislation to assist in dealing with it was first introduced on January 
7, 1953, as S. 8, by the late Senator Pat McCarran, and in the 84th 
Congress as S. 782 by Senator Homer Capehart. 

The problem of loyalty screening of Americans employed by the 
United Nations and other international organizations is being dealt 
with.under authority of an Executive order issued by President Eisen- 
hower, modifying an earlier order issued by President Truman, and 
under voluntary arrangements with the heads of the various inter- 
national organizations. This present procedure was instituted as a 
result of the subcommittee’s exposure of the situation in the United 
Nations in 1952.° 

It is the opinion of the Department of State that this program 
is working well and that most Americans of doubtful loyalty to the 
United States who were ap by international organizations have 
been removed from such employment, and that the hiring by inter- 
national organizations of Americans disloyal to the United States is 
being prevented. The State Department has consistently opposed 
enactment of legislation in this field, taking the position that the 
matter should be handled administratively as it is now. 

But the present procedure, even assuming it represents the best 
approach, appears to involve some deficiencies which legislation could 
cure. The International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board, 
which evaluates individual cases, actually has no authority of any 
kind over the individuals whose activities and loyalty it must evalu- 
ate. Thus, the Board cannot require answers to its questionnaires, 
though most Americans employed by international organizations am 
swer them. The Board has no power to compel the attendance of a 
witness or the giving of testimony. Such power could be given only 
by legislation. Members of the Board feel it would be helpful if 
the Board were given such powers.® 

What appears, on the surface at least, to be by far the worst danger 
spot, from the standpoint of disloyalty and subversive activity among 
Americans employed by international organizations, is UNESCO— 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion. Among less than 90 Americans employed by UNESCO,’ the 
International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board found 14 cases 
of doubtful loyalty. In all the other international organizations, 
with investigations involving thousands of individuals, only 4 other 
cases of doubtful loyalty were reported by the Board, according to 
its Chairman.°® 

Mr. Pierce Gerety, former Chairman of the International Organiza- 
tions Employees Loyalty Board, testifying before the subcommittee 
in executive session over a year ago, expressed the opinion that there 


5Testimony of Henry S. Waldman, Chairman of the International Organizations Em- 
ployees Loyalty Board, December 17, 1956, not yet printed. 

®Testimony of Henry S. Waldman, Chairman of the International Organizations Em- 
ployees Loyalty Board, December 17, 1956, not yet pranted. 

7Information in the possession of the subcommittee, including a great deal of evidence 
not yet publicly adduced, points to the possibility that the parent body, the U. N., may be 
the worst “spot” of all. 

8 Testimony of Henry S. Waldman, Chairman of the International Organizations Em- 
ployees Loyalty Board, December 17, 1956, not yet printed. 

® Testimony of Henry S. Waldman, Chairman of the International Organizations Em- 
ployees Loyalty Board, December 17, 1956, not yet printed. It should be noted these 
statistics do not reflect dismissals from U. N. positions because of subversive activity un- 
covered by the subcommittee in 1952 and subsequently. 
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existed in UNESCO a clique of people who placed the interests of the 
Communists and Communist ideology above any service to UNESCO, 
and above their own country. The present Chairman of the Board, 
Mr. Henry S. Waldman, told us on December 17, 1956, that “It was 
apparent to us that there was some concerted ac tion somewhere which 
was inimical to the best interests of this country.” Asked if this sit- 
uation still persists, Mr. Waldman replied “T hey still have the staff 
association.” 7° 

Seven employees of UNESCO who were dismissed after refusing 
to testify before the International Organizations Employees Loyalty 
Board appealed their dismissals and eventually won decisions award- 
ing them large indemnities, on the ground that the dismissals were im- 
proper.?™ In connection with these . decisions, the Administrative Trib- 
unal of the International Labor Organization held that “it is necessary 
expressly to reject all uncertainty and confusion as to the meaning of 
the expression ‘loyalty towards a ‘state’ which is entirely different from 
the idea of ‘integrity’ as embodied in the staff regulations and rules.” 
The Tribunal also held that refusal to appear before the oe 
States Board “in no way justifies the existence of serious doubts : 
to * * * integrity, judgment, and loyalty” toward UNESCO. 

It is true that an international civil servant needs to be unbiased i in 
the performance of his duties. But that does not negate a man’s 
ioyalty to his country. Also, there are two kinds of bias—for and 
against. If an international civil servant is so biased against his own 
government that he has joined forces with an organization dedicated 
to the overthrow of that government by force and violence, he is too 
biased to be permitted to remain in a position where he can use the 
machinery of an international organization to further his nefarious 
purposes. 

COMMUNIST ABUSE OF PASSPORTS 


The interest of Soviet Military and Political Intelligence in pass- 
ports, particularly American passports, was outlined to the subcom- 
mittee by Yuri Rastvorov, a former representative of that organiza- 
tion in Tokyo, with the rank of lieutenant colonel. He declared that 
GRU and MVD, sections of the Soviet intelligence organization, sent 
many re presentativ es illegally to foreign countries, and for these pur- 
poses he added they are interested in passports, diplomatic and busi- 
ness. When these passports are obtained, they are altered and used to 
expedite the transportation of “sleepers” to various countries, particu- 
larly the United States. Mr. Rastvorov actually knew persons who 
worked in the passport counterfeiting section in the Soviet Union. 
He thought it highly dangerous for the United States to grant pass- 
ports to ‘Communists and pro-Soviet individuals (p. 21). 

In pursuance of this line of inquiry, the subcommittee called in Ash- 
ley J. Nicholas, Acting Chief of the P assport Legal Division of the 
ie ussport Office of the Department of State. As early as September 

939, the Passport Division had reached the conclusion “that there was 
a Ww idespread conspiracy to violate the passport laws of the United 


7% The UNESCO Staff Association, a group composed of employees of UNESCO, has 
resisted efforts at loyalty screening of Americans employed by UNESCO. When the 
International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board was in Europe in 1954, the UNESCO 
Staff Association circulated a mimeographed résumé of legal advice which, in effect, 
counseled employees not to appear or testify before the Board. 

10a A list of the UNESCO employees, their indemnities and the general purport of the 
derogatory security information relating to them appears in the appendix at p. 295. 
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States and to promote the interests of the Soviet Union and to work 
against the foreign policy of the United States Government.” Under 
the direction of Mrs. Ruth Shipley, head of the Division, a chart was 
prepared covering 50 known passport frauds, showing, among other 
things, how 1 person had acted as a witness for another, how the same 
type of documents had been used in certain cases. This interlocking 
chart included known Communists, some in leading positions and some 
shown by testimony to have been involved in Soviet espionage (p. 
1208). 

According to Mr. Nicholas, the Communist Party set up a special 
travel agency, World Tourists, Inc. to facilitate the movements of its 
agents. World Tourists was run by Jacob Golos, who has been identi- 
fied as a superior officer in a Soviet espionage ring operating in Wash- 
ington. The books of the organization included accounts which were 
identified by Golos as those of the Communist Party. The World 
Tourists handled travel arrangements for Communist students at the 
Lenin School in Moscow and such outstanding Communists as Earl 
Browder used the alias of Albert Richards, and Jack Stachel, used the 
alias of Moses Brown. J. Peters, alias Isador Boorstein, who headed 
an espionage group operating in Washington, also was serviced by 
World Tourists. Early difficulties regarding prosecution of these cases 
included the 3-year statute of limitations, which has since been ex- 
tended to 10 years. 

Persons involved in the use of false passports, according to Mr. 
Nicholas, included the following identified in testimony as connected 
with Soviet espionage or military intelligence: George Mink, Leon 
Josephson, Albert Feierabend, Max Bedacht, Charles Krumbein, 
Nicholas Dozenberg, Nicholas Sherman, Lydia Stahl, Vivian Wilkin- 
son and others (pp. 1210-1290). 

Mr. Nicholas testified that during the Spanish Civil War, between 
2,000 and 3,000 Americans obtained passports and usea them to reach 
Spain despite the fact that they were marked, “This passport is not 
valid for travel to Spain.” They falsified their destination and pur- 
pose of travel. Mrs. Shipley and Mr. Nicholas learned from Gen. 
Walter Krivitsky, who defected from Soviet Military Intelligence, 
that the bulk of these passports were taken to Moscow for alteration 
and use by Soviet agents. The State Department was compelled to 
issue warnings to all consular officers and to replace all outstanding 
passports with new passports at great expense to nullify this cam- 
paign (pp. 1220, 1221). 

The Passport Division made a study of the various methods used 
by Communists in obtaining false passports and these were out- 
lined by Mr. Nicholas. First he described the use of false naturali- 
zation papers by alien Communists. Sometimes they were the papers 
of dead people and in other cases the papers belong to American citi- 
zens who were Communists. In one case a fictitious court order was 
obtained changing the name of Juratovich to Sherman, which was 
the name of the passport applicant. Sometimes the birth certificates 
of children who died in infancy were used (pp. 1222-1294). 

During the postwar period various types of passport frauds were 
practiced by the Communists. Persons attending a Conenniennit youth 
festival in Prague, Czechoslovakia, would claim that they were going 
to France as tourists. Where Communists visit a country prohibited 
to them by American passport regulations, they will secure a separate 
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visa from that country. In cases where the American passport is 
stamped “Not Valid for the Soviet Union, Czechoslovakia” etc., the 
applicant will go to a Soviet or Czech consul in Europe for a visa, 
using a separate sheet of paper, which he discards upon leaving the 
Communist border to reenter a free country (pp. 1230-1232). 

According to the files of the Passport Division, the official birth 
records of Atlantic City were altered in order to insert the name of 
William Weiner, financial secretary of the Communist Party. In- 
vestigation in Chicago disclosed that a crude alteration had been 
made in the official record of Arthur J. Soltin to enable Joseph Sultan, 
editor of the Communist Morning Freiheit to get a birth certificate. 
The alteration was subsequently obliterated to avoid prosecution (p. 
1233). 

Another practice was the procuring of false affidavits in lieu of 
birth certificates. Soviet intelligence even went to the length of issu- 
ing mimeographed forms which were filled out by their agents with all 
information regarding the individual they were impersonating. Of 
course they carried false credentials, business letters. When Nicholas 
Dozenberg was operating in Rumania, he represented a Rumanian 
film firm and by this means was enabled to photograph the fortifica- 
tions of the port of Constanza and send a copy to the Russians. In 
China he represented a camera firm. He used this cover to film the 
maneuvers of the American Army in the Philippines (pp. 1233, 1234, 
1235). 

The subcommittee is planning to give considerable attention to 
working out legislation regarding the types of passport fraud de- 
scribed which are not covered by existing legislation. 


VICTIMS OF YALTA 


After the Yalta declaration, the United States was a party to the 
forced repatriation of more than a million former Soviet citizens 
who did not want to return to their homeland. So forbidding was the 
prospect of return to these people that thousands committed suicide 
rather than go back. They were sent to their doom because of a pro- 
vision in the Yalta declaration compelling the return of all Russian 
émigrés to the land of their birth. This provision was rigidly applied. 
At first, Joseph C. Grew, Acting Secretary of State at the time, in- 
sisted that this inhumane act was a violation of the Geneva Convention 
but he was overruled. 

Many persons in the hands of the West who had been born within 
the borders of the Soviet Union and who were subject to this mandate, 
rather than be forced to return, elected to conceal their place of birth 
and therefore their true identity when they registered in the resettle- 
ment camps. 

It was the fear of death, or what they considered a worse fate, 
that led them, when they gave their vital statistics to the United States 
immigration authorities, to conceal those facts which would have 
forced the United States officials to turn them back into the hands of 
the Communists. 

As a result of this situation, an estimated 15,000 to 40,000 people are 
residing in this country with false papers. Because of this technical 
fraud they could be deported at any time their vital statistics become 
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known. The subcommittee learned that these people are now a poten- 
tial object of blackmail, and pose a threat to our internal security. 

One refugee, Rodion Berezov, a well-known Russian poet, felt 
that the United States would never deport a person in the afore- 
said predicament and was resolved to be fully forthright and honest 
in his responses. Accordingly, he gave the immigration authori- 
ties the facts of his Russian birth, his true name and his Soviet na- 
tionality. Consequently he was ordered deported. His case, however, 
has been suspended by the immigration eer ace His test case and 
his subsequent troubles earned for this very understandable predica- 
ment the label of “Berezov’s Disease.” 

We learned that the Soviets are now beginning to avail themselves 
of this reservoir. Countess Alexandra L. Tolstoy told the subcommit- 
tee that General Mikhailov’s repatriation committee in Berlin, set up 
by the Soviets to deal with these people, not only knows their true 
identities but, in sending them “come home” propaganda, is terrorizing 
them. 

Under the present law, their deportation is technically mandatory 
upon proof that their acquired visas to this country were procured 
through the presentation of false documents and false statements. 

On May 25, 1956, Senator William E. Jenner, a member of the In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee, introduced proposed legislation." This 
bill would direct that the provisions of law relating to the deportation 
of aliens on the ground that they were excludable at the time of entry 
shall not apply to an otherwise admissible alien, admitted to the 
United States between December 22, 1945, and November 1, 1954, who 
misrepresented his place of birth, identity, or residence in applying 
for a visa, if such alien shall establish to the satisfaction of the 
Attorney General that the misrepresentation was predicated upon the 
fact that the alien had reasonable grounds to fear that if repatriated 
to his former residence or homeland, he might be subjected to political 
persecution and that it was not committed ‘for the purpose of evading 
quota restrictions of the immigration laws or preventing an investi- 
gation of the alien at his place ‘of former residence. 

A similar provision remedying the position of Soviet defectors and 
escapees was included in a bill introduced in the House by Repre- 
sentative Francis Walter, which passed the House and was reported 
favorably from the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, but it did 
not get Senate action prior to adjournment and therefore failed of 
enactment into law. 

Throughout all its work, the subcommittee realized the valuable evi- 
dence and information that is being supplied and particularly the 
potential evidence and information that may be supplied by escapees, 
refugees and defectors from Soviet terror and domination. The merit 
of and the need for legislation to encourage and to induce defections, 
particularly from the ranks of Soviet intelligence personnel, is funda- 
mentally understood by the subcommittee. We have noticed that 
delay, with its subsequent hardships involved in important defectors’ 
being unable to thoroughly integrate themselves into the framework 
of our society for legal as well as psychological reasons, has worked 
against us in ‘the field of psychological warfare. The subcommittee is 
giving the broad subject careful attention. 





1§. 3935, 84th Cong., 2d sess. 
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COURT DECISIONS CREATE LEGISLATIVE PROBLEMS 


Legislative problems of the subcommittee were affected by a 
series of decisions handed down in April, May, and June, 1956, by 
the United States Supreme Court. These decisions seriously re- 
strained the course and progress of America’s struggle against its 
domestic Communist enemies. The respective roles and powers of 
the local, State, and Federal governments in this struggle; the con- 
stitutionality of various municipal ordinances, State statutes, and 
Federal Executive orders; the adequacy of evidence—all were sub- 
jected to searching scrutiny and significant new limitations. 

Some of these important decisions which raised legislative problems 
will bear mention here. 

In Pennsylvania v. Nelson, decided on April 2, 1956, the Court 
held that Congress, in enacting the Smith Act of 1940, the In- 
ternal Security Act. of 1950, and the Communist Control Act of 
1954, had “intended to occupy the field of sedition” to the exclu- 
sion of State legislation on the same subject, and that, accordingly, 
the Pennsylvania Sedition Act was unenforceable. As a result of 
this decision, comparable sedition laws in 41 other States were like- 
wise rendered ineffective and the work of State legislative com- 
mittees investigating Communist penetration was ser iously curtailed.’ 
In a hearing on May 11, 1956, the subcommittee received testimony 
and written statements from many quarters supporting a contrary 
interpretation of the congressional intent, and accordingly recom- 
mended to the Judiciary Committee the passage of legislation makin 
it clear that Congress had not intended to preempt the legislative fiel 
Support for joint Federal and State jurisdiction subsequently came 
from Deputy Attorney General William P. Rogers, who advised 
Chairman Eastland on May 16, 1956, that— 


It is the view of the Department of Justice that in the fields 
of sedition and subversion the Federal and State govern- 
ments can work together easily and well * * *. 


However, although unanimously reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to the Senate, the remedial legislation was not acted upon by 
the Senate prior to adjournment. 

On April 9, in Slochower v. The Board of Higher Edue ation, the 
Court held unconstitutional, as applied in that case, section 903 of the 
New York City Charter, which provided for the discharge of any city 
employee who pleade »d the privilege against sel f-incrimination to avoid 
answering a question rel: i to official matters. Slochower, an asso- 
ciate professor at Brooklyn College, had invoked the privilege before 
the subcommittee when asked whether he had been a member of the 
Communist Party during 1940 and 1941. Asa result of the Court’s 
decision in this case, proceedings already have been commenced to 
compel the reinstatement of more than a dozen teachers in New York 
City educational institutions..° Julius H. Hlavaty, chairman of the 





122 For a scholarly analysis of the effect of the Nelson case on the efforts of an individual 
State to investigate subversive activities within its borders, see the statement of Attorney 
General Louis C. Wyman, of New Hampshire, which is ineorporated hereafter in appendix 
B to this report at p. 243. 

148 The following teachers who were heard in testimony by the Senate Internal Security 
Subcommittee were dismissed by the New York City Board of Education: Meyer Case; 
Louis Cohen: Mary I. Daniman: Henry F. Mins; Louis Relin; Louis Spindell; Irving 
Glucksman ; Morris Seltzer; Vera Shlakman; Bernard F. Reiss: Sarah R. Riedman; Hen- 
rietta Friedman; Melba Phillips (Counterattack, January 4, 1957, p. 2). 
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department of mathematics of the Bronx High School of Science, 
who also pleaded the fifth amendment before a congressional inves- 
tigating committee, already has been reinstated w ith $27,000 in back 
pay from the time of his discharge. 

On April 30, in Communist Party v. Subversive Activities Control 
Board, the Court reversed and remanded an order of the Subversive 
Activities Control Board directing the Communist Party of the 
United States to register with the Attor ney General as a “Communist- 
action” or ganization, as required by the ‘Subversive Activities Con- 
trol Act of 1950. The majority opinion pointed out that the testimony 
of three witnesses before the Board may have been “tainted,” in view 
of evidence of their possible perjury adduced subsequently to the 
issuance of the Board’s order. In a dissenting opinion, Justices 
Clark, Reed, and Minton argued that the Court should have passed 
on the question of the constitutionality of the Internal Security Act 
of 1950, which had been challenged by appellant [the Communist 
Party] but not decided by the Court. The Subversive Activities 
Control Board since has reaffirmed its order, and the constitutional 
question will undoubtedly be raised again and passed upon by the 
Court on a future appeal. 

In Black v. Cutter, decided on June 4, 1956, the Court held that 
Communist Party membership and falsification of an employment 
application were ‘sufficient grounds for dismissal of an employee of 
a private pharmaceutical factory under a collective bargaining agree- 
ment which authorized discharge for “just cause’ > only. The Chief 
Justice and Justices Douglas and Black dissented, contending that 
Communists cannot. “be proscribed from making a living on the as- 
sumption that wherever they work the incidence of sabotage rises or 
that the danger from Communist employees is too great for critical 
industry to bear.” 

Finally, in Cole v. Young, handed down on June 11, 1956, the Court 
ruled that Executive Order 10450, upon which the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s current security program is based, is unconstitutional as 
extended by the President from certain departments and agencies 
expressly named in the Summary Suspension Act to all departments 
and agencies of the Government. Specifically, the Court held that 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare could not sum- 
marily discharge a food and drug inspector who refused to deny that 
he had closely associated with Communists and contributed funds 
and services to a subversive organization, even though the Secretary 
had formally ruled that his employment was not “clearly consistent 
with the interests of national security.” 

The result of the Cole decision is greatly to circumscribe the ef- 
fectiveness of the Summary Suspension Act of 1950 and Executive 
Order 10450 thereunder, and to compel the Government to use far 
more elaborate hearing procedures unless there has been a_ prior 
determination that the position in question is a “sensitive” one. 
Justices Clark, Reed, and Minton dissented, saying: 


The Court’s order has stricken down the most effective 
weapon against subversive activity available to the gov- 
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ernment. It is not realistic to say that the government 
can be protected merely by applying the Act to sensitive 
jobs. One never knows just which job is sensitive. 


As with the Nelson case, the Court’s interpretation of the Sum- 

mary Suspension Act was announced by it too late in the congressional 
session to permit corrective action. Legislation for this purpose was 
unanimously recommended by the subc ommittee, but did not emerge 
from the Judiciary Committee prior to adjournment. 

Certain other judicial decisions of importance which were handed 
down during the year and which are part of the background of the 
subcommittee’s work, will be mentioned in an appendix.** 

In connection with the subject matter of this section of its report, 
the subcommittee makes the following conclusions and recommenda- 
tions, which have resulted from its activities and deliberations in 
1956. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Americans have used United States passports to travel abroad for 
Communist purposes. 

Passport applications from Communists frequently misrepresent 
the applicant’s travel plans. 

By collusion with foreign Communist governments, American na 
tionals have, for Communist purposes, evaded United States pass port 
regulations. 

Just as individual Communists use aliases and “cover” names, 
so do Communist organizations and fronts change names or reorganize 
under new names. 

ements and other Soviet agents have escaped punishment for 
illegal subversive activity by concealing it until after the statute of 
limitations has run on their offenses. 

Antisubversive activity by State commissions, such as in New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts, and by the Territorial commission in Hawan, 
has contributed substantially to the Nation’s defense against commu- 
nism. 

Antisubversive activity by State authorities has been hampered and 
deterred by the Supreme Court decision in Pennsylvania v. Nelson. 

In administering and interpreting regulations respecting the duties 
and obligations of employees of the United Nations and other inter- 
national organizations, such organizations and their tribunals fail to 
recognize that it is just as bad for such an employee to be working 
against the interests of a particular member nation, as to be working 
for the interests of a particular member nation. 

Existing provisions respecting the impartiality of employees of the 
United Nations and other international organizations, as defined and 
interpreted by such organizations and their appeal tribunals, put a 
premium upon disloyalty by such an employee to his own country 

The International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board is ham- 
pered in its work by lac ‘k of authority to summon witnesses and compel 
testimony. 


14 Appendix B. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


The Congress should enact legislation to make clear its intent that 
individuals found to be security risks shall be ineligible to hold any 
employment in or under the Gover nment of the United States, whether 
or not designated as “sensitive” positions. 

The Committee on the J udiciary, or an appropriate subcommittee 
thereof, should undertake a study to determine the constitutionality 
of legislation to make it a condition of Government employment in 
any capacity that the employee shall give responsive answers to any 
questions put to him by any author ized tribunal of the United States 
respecting his loyalty to the United States. 

The United States should take steps through proper channels to 
procure recognition by the United Nations that it is just as bad for 
an employee ‘of an international organization to be working against 
the interests of a particular member nation as to be working for the 
interests of a particular member nation. 

The United States should take steps through proper channels to 
cause the United Nations to define the duties of its employees in such 
a way as not to put a premium upon disloyalty to an employee’s own 
country. 

The International Organizations Employees Loyalty Board should 
by law be given authority to summon witnesses and compel testimony. 

The Congress should enact legislation along the lines of S. 3 of the 

83d Congress (by Senator McCarran) and S. 789 of the 84th Congress 
(by Senator C apehart) to deal with the problem of disloyalty among 
Americans employed by international organizations. 

The Congress should enact legislation making it an offense to enter 
into collusion with a foreign government for the purpose of evading 
passport regulations of the United States. 

To meet the problem of misuse of passports, the Congress should 
consider legislation to (1) require a passport applicant to agree, as 
a condition for issuance of the passport, that when he has returned 
to the United States he will give the State Department an accurate 
report as to where he traveled abroad; and (2) provide penalties for 

making a false report with respect to such travels. 

The Congress should enact legislation similar to S. 3617 of the 84th 
Congress to permit State legislation for the purpose of combating 
subversive activity. 


O 





